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WIDOW LADY (without children), residing 


in a pleasant and healthy village, within two miles of a prin- 
cipal Station on the Eastern Counties Railway, wishes to meet with a 
LADY (a member of the Established Church of England) in search of 
acomfortable HOME for a few months, or for a longer period if pre- 
ferred. Terms, 80 guineas a year. Washing the only extra. References 
exchanged. 

‘Address by letter (prepaid), ROBERT HARE, Esq., Solicitor, 

13, Upper Gower-street, London. 


™ Y ‘ 
| R. ALTSCHUL, Professor of the German, 
Italian, and French Languages and Literature, Examiner to 

the Royal College of Preceptors, Member of the Philological Soc iety of 
London, &c. has REMOVED to 2, Chand treet, Cave 
Dr. ALTSCHUL continues to give Lessons at his own hecldowe or 
that of the pupils. Schools attended as usual. 

Two Languages taught alternately, or at the same Lesson, without 
extra charge. 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION, or in C (OURSES 

of LECTURES, in CHEMISTRY: also, the EORY and 

PRACTICE of the STEAM-ENGINE.—NAVAL GENTLEMEN and 

Others desirous of obtaining information connected with these subjects 

can gain full particulars by addressing (prepaid) E. V. GARDNER, E 
Frome of f Chemistry, &e. 24, 4, Norfolk street, Middlesex Hospital. 











A ab Pl ‘ 
RIVA TE T UI TION. —A_ Clergyman, 
formerly travelling and resident tutor in several families of rank, 
RECEIVES into his parsonage, situate in a most cree and 
beautiful country, and neara railway station, FOUR PUPILS, between 
the ages of 8 and 15. Particular attention is paid to the study of modern 
fanguages and literature. Terms very moderate, and without any 
extra charges. 
Address to the I bent of Woodh 
Leicestershire. 





Eaves, near Loughborough, 





DUCATION.—The Clergy and Gentry who | 


) | 
have Daughters to educate may do so on very advantageous | yojumes re quired. 


terms, in a svlect School, where only a limited number of pupils are 
taken. French, German, Italian, the harp, piano, dancing, and draw- 
| (in various styles) are taught. Owing to unforeseen circumstances 
w VACANCIES occur. 
For Particulars apply to Miss DICKINSON, M.C.P., the Priory, 
Barrow-on-Humber, Lincolnshire. 


DUCATION.—BRIGHTON.—Two Ladies 
(Sisters), ey by eminent Professors, RECEIVE a limited 
aumber of PUP. to whose Fducation they entirely dstote them- 
selves. The ae is spacious, healthily situate close to the Sea, and 
the domestic arrangements are in every respect those of a well-con- 
ducted private family. References kindly permitted to Clergymen of 
the Established Charch. Terms moderate. 
For Prospectuses, &c., address to the Misses BERNCASTEL, 11, Port- 
land-place, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. 


ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, 8t. 
Peter's, Margate. The situation of this establishment is singularly 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
studied, and the Prineipal secks by every inducement kindness can 
6 t to promote impr d ‘1 and in all cases refers 
to the parents of those intrusted to his care. References, &c. forwarded 
on application. 


DUCATION by the SEA-SIDE.—WESTON 
PARK SCHOOL, WELLINGTON-HOUSE, Weston-super- 
Mare, Somerset. The Rev. JOSEPH HOPKINS, assisted by Five 
able Masters, continues to receive a limited number of YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, to impart to them a finished Commercial, Classical, 
Mathematical, ‘and Scriptural Education. 
Wellington ee besides being well situated, 
fi very i for Sea-bathing, offers the advantage 
of a good Piay-greund, and is immediately contiguous to the best 
Bural Walks. 

Weston has long been celebrated as a place most favourable to the 
Health and Vigour of the Young; is accessible from the Western, 
South-Western, Midland Counties, the Principality of Wales, and 
Ireland ; while it is within Four or Six Hours’ ride of the Metropolis, 
by the Great- Western, and Bristol and Exeter Railways. 


r > . . 
ENTAL AFFECTIONS are RELIEVED 
in many cases only by early removal from home, before the ill- 
ness becomes deeply rooted, and when the sufferers are placed under 
the care of those who have paid attention to mental disorders. 
ACOMB HOUSE, situated at the extremity of the pleasant and 
healthy village of ACOMB, about two miles from York, which is 
easily ace exsible at all times, presents great advantages for the relief 
and comfort of those affected in mind ; its position affords the privacy 
of the country with the benefits of the town. Mr. METCALFE, many 
years resident MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT of the YORK ASYLU M 
{accommod: iting 160 patients), resides at ACOMB HOUSE, where he 
RBCEIVES a very limited number of LADIES and GENTLEMEN, who 
are nee on by kind and experienced uttendants, acting under Mr. 
METCALFE'S personal directions. ACOMB HOUSE is furnished and 
conducted as a private residence ; the inmates join the family at meals, 
charch, and daily private devotions ; take regular exercise, walking, 
riding, or driving ; i 
various games provided for their and 
every care is used to aid recovery and improveme nt, 
Many medical men reside in York, eminent for their success in the 
treatment of mental disease, whose additional opinion could be readily 
obtained. 
For particulars apply to Mr. J. W. METCALFE, Acomb House, York. 


NE SWSPAPERS. — The Times, Advertiser, 

Globe, or Sun, posted on the evening of publication for 23s. a 

uarter ; Herald or Post, 263.; Times, second edition, 26s. ; Chronicle or 

y N Vews, 20s.; Times or Globe posted second day, 16s. 6d. All 
orders pels | in advance. Answers required must be prepaid. 
JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


REPEAL OF THE ADVERTISEMENT DUTY. 
HE DAILY JOURNAL and UNIVERSAL 
aya Price TWOPENCE. Early in October will be 
ithe of a new London Morning Newspaper, a 
cheap Medium for Advertisements for all Classes. 
For Prospectuses, &c. apply at No. 1, Angel-court, Strand. 
Semente inserted for Sixpence each in the Daily Journal. 


HE SOMERSET COUNTY G AZETTE will 

be ENLARGED, September 3, to the size of the London Times, 

A large gratis distribution of that date will offer great advantages to 
Adverts ere. Orders received at the office in Taunton. 

“PERIODI- 


DIRINTING. — NEWSPAPERS, 
CALS, PAMPHLPTS, &c. Printed in the Best Style, on very 
Moderate ‘Terms, by J. STANTON and CO., 5, Bishop’s-court, Old 

Bailey. Job Printing cheaper than any other House. 


STROLOGY.—Persons re siding in London 


or elaewhere can send any Address, Christian and Surname, 
and Age, in a Letter containing 13 postage-stamps, to PROFESSOR 
MELVILLE, Princes-road, Lambeth, London (the only Acrostic Astro- 
loger in the Universe), and they will receive by return of post Special 
Poems written on their Names, in which their Destinies will be 
revealed. 
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| =e of era are SUPPLIED from MUDIE'S SELECT 





| George III. ; 


and have books, papers, music, billiards, and | 





({HURTON'S INSTRUCTIONS IN THE 


FORMATION and MANAGEMENT of BOOK SOCIETIES and 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, GRATIS, at the 

OVER-STREET (from Holles-street). 

| OOKSELLERS WISHING TO OPEN 
CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, without the Expe nse of a Stock, 


TON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 
iT (from Holles-street). 


Library, 15, HAN- 


ean do so in connection with CHU 
LIBR ARY, ‘ab, HANOVER-STRE 


CH AMBE RSS. PU BLIC ATIONS 


The TRADE is respectfully informed that, from the Ist Septem- | 


ber, Messrs. CHAMBERS'S PUBLICATIONS will be issued at their 
own Establishment, No. 3, Bride-court, Fleet-street, London (formerly 


part of the Premises of Mr. Charles Knight), to which place Wholesale | 


Orders for L paptend may thenceforth be addressed. 
July 1, 
NEW. and CHOICE BOOKS.—Many of the 

rincipal Literary Institutions, Book Societies, and Town Libra- 

LIBRARY 

with NEW and CHOICE BOOKS on hire; 

chase on liberal terms. 
For Prospectuses apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
510, New Oxford- strect. 


N 


August 15, 1853. 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—Fresh Copies 


of each of the following Works are added to this Library as freely 


| as subscribers may require them :—Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh ; 


Albert Smith's Mont Blanc; Thacke rays English Humourists; 
leon at St. Helena; A Lady's Travels in Tartary; Ruth; 
ford; Memoirs of Thomas Moore, C. J. Fox, Hay lon, &c. ; 
Cloister Life of Charles V.; The Tents of the Tuski; The 
Turks in Europe; My Novel; Larpent’ 8 Private . osurnal ; Daisy Burns; 
American Indian Life; Life in the Clearings; Lady Marion; 
Barnstarke, &c. &c. 

Single Subscription, One Guinea per annum; First-class Country 
Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street. 


(THE LAKE SCEN _ERY of EN G LAND. D. 
By J. P. PYNE. 

Now ready, the Second Part of PYNE’S LAKE VIEW S, lithographed 
by GAUCI, with copious letterpress from the pen of an e minent Author. 
To be completed i in Six parts, each containing Four Views. 

PRICES TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Napo- 
Villette; Cran- 
The Court of 





£24 
ite, ‘enone ove ese oe -. | 1 0 per part. 
° lll 6 ” 
Proofs, coloured ‘and mounted. 440 
Manchester: THOMAS AGNEW & Sons, Publishers and Printsellers. 


1 R. ‘CRIVE LLI begs to inform his F riends 
. and the Public, that a Third Edition of the ART of SINGING, 
Enlarged and Newly Arranged in the Form of a Grammatical System 
of Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at his residence, 
71, Upper Norton-street; and at all the principal Musicsellers. 
x n . : 

HALE -CROWN PORTRAITS upon Glass 

are taken at R. SNELL'S Photographic Rooms, 7, Glebe- 
terrace, opposite St. Paul's Church, Lower Islington, where the finest 
Glass Portraits can be seen. Specimens also at Mr. C. C. SPILLER’S, 


Stationer, 102, Holborn-hill, where Prospectuses for his Distribution 
may be obtained. Sunshine not required. 


QOTIEWILL S REGISTERED DOUBLE- 
BODIED FOLDING CAMERA, is superior to every other form 
of Camera, for the Photographic Tourist, from its capability of Elon- 
gation or Contraction to any focal adjustment, its extreme portability, 
and its adaptation for taking either Views or Portraits. 
Every description of Camera, or Slides, 








race, Barnsbury-road, Islington. 
New Inventions, models, &c. made to order or from drawings. 


~ r yr * r xT . 
VERY MAN HIS OWN ENGRAVER; 
or a New, Cheap, and Simple Process, by which to produce 

from a Substitute, and multiply to any extent, either Portraits, Names 
on Cards, Drawings, Maps, &c., the proofs of which will be equal to 
Copperplate Engravings. ‘This invaluable and profitable Art will be 
TAUGHT to Ladies and Gentlemen, by priated instructions, with ease 
and certainty, in ONE LESSON, upon receipt of Fourteen Postage 
Stamps, addressed to Mr. A. B. CLEVELAND, 15, Western Cottages, 





| Brighton. 





\ALLERY of BRONZES @ART, 


comprising a complete Collection of the Mathematical Reduc- 
tions, by M. Collas, from the chefs-d'cuvre of antique and modern 
Statutary in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries 
of Florence and Rome, &c., to which a Council Medal was awarded 
in the Great Exhibition ; togethe r with numerous articles of Fine Art 
and utility in C ‘andelabra, Cloe ks, Vases, Ts as, &c. 

JACKSON and GRAHAM invite the attention of gentlemen of taste 
to this collection. Catalogues of the Reductions, with marginal illus- 
trations, can be had on application for 6d. each; or by post, on receipt 
of twelve postage stamps. Prices the same as in Paris, with duty and 
expenses only added. 4 35, 37, and 38, Oxford-street. 


T° THE CLERGY (exclusively) whose 


Parochial Labours preclude the possibility of Regular Composi- 
On August 20th, the Four Plain Practical Sermons for September, 
Single Sermons for any Sunday, 2s. 6d. cach; Occa- 
sional Sermons—Choir, Provident Club, Holy Communion, IL. and IL. 
Before and After Confirmation, I. and II. Funeral Sermons—Sermons 
on Death, Propagation, Missionary and School Sermons, to Subscribers, 
2e. 6d. each; Non-subscribers, 5s. 

Apply to Henry F. GaYwoop, C. Moopr's Lithographic Establish- 
ment, 257, High Hotborn, London. Post-office Orders payable to 
Henry F. GAywoop, High Holborn Branch. Sermons for all occa- 
sions ou Moderate Terms. 


([HE PEN SUPERSEDED —The most ele- 

gant, easy, economical, and best method of MARKING LINEN, 
SILK, BOOKS, &c., without the Ink spreading or fading, is with the 
INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE PLATES. Any person can ase them 
with the greatest facility. Names, 2s. ; Initials, ls. 6¢.; Numbers, per set, 
2s. 6d. ; Creat, 5s.; Motto and Riband, 4s. Sent post free, with printed 
directions, for Stamy »s or Post Order. 

FREDERICK W HITEM AN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, LITTLE 
Queen-street, Holborn. Family Arms found and Sketched, 3s. 6d.: 
Painted, 8s. 6d. Improved Lever Presses, for stamping Crests, Names, 
&e. a Paper or Envelopes 12s. 64. A Name, Plate, and 100 Cards, 
3s. 


PuiE LONDON ‘and WES ST ‘MINST ER BANK 
ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES for 104. each, for the use of travel- 
levs and residents on the Continent. They are payable at every impor- 
tant place in Europe, and e¢ a traveller to vary his route without 
inconvenience. No expense is incurred, and when cashed no charge is 
made for commission. They may be obtained at the Head Office of the 
London and Westminster Bank in Lothbury, or at its branches, viz., 1, 
St. James's-square ; 214, High Holborn; 3, Wellington-street, Borough ; 
87, High-street, Whitechapel ; and 4, Stratford-place, Oxford-street. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


tion. 
&s., on Delivery. 


reserving the right to pur- | 


Silas | 





Tripod Stands, Printing | 
Frames, &c., may be obtained at his MANUFACTORY, Charlotte-ter- | 





2 OBERT COCKS and Co.’s NEW MUSICAL 


PUBLIC ATIONS. —6, New Burlington~ street, London. 


M ARX’S SCHOOL of COMPOSITION. (By 
ia Webrhan.) Vol. I. 141s. Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to 
he Queen. 


‘| GOTTERIE ‘3D WEBER'S THEORY of COM- 


POSITION. (By Bishop.) 2 vols. li. lls. 6d. Robert Cocks 
and Co., publishe rs to the Queen. 


LBRECHTSBERGER'S 

4 WORKS. 2 vols. 2. 2s. 
the Queen. 

‘HERUBINI'S ’ 

/ 2vols. 1h Ils. 6d. 

Queen, mee: ee 

ZERNY’S SCHOOL of COMPOSITION. 

ply vols. 44. l4s. 6d. Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to the 


THEORETICAL 
Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to 


THEORETICAL WORKS. 


Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to the 





K ALKBRENNER’S 

4 PIANIST. 10s. _ Robert Cocks and Co., sto the ¢ 

\ OZART’S PRACTICAL THOROUGH 

+ B ASS. 5s. Robert C ocks and Co., publishers to the e€ Queen. 

[TAMIL TON’S MINIATURE COURSE 
HARMONY, &c. 5 vols. Each 2s. and 3s. Robert Cocks 

Co., publishers to the Queen. 

I OYCE’S 
WARREN. 


the Queen. 


\ZERN 
/ SCHOOL. 
the Queen. _ 


fi or ; ‘the 


_ publishe rs to the Queen. 


; HARMONY | 


ot 
and 


CATHEDRAL MUSIC. By 
3 vols. 6. 6s. Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to 
Y’S ROYAL PIANOFORTE 


4 vols. 64. 6s. Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to 











| AYD’s ° TWELVE GRAND SYMPHO- 
NIES for PIANO. 


By CZERNY. 3i. 6s. Robert Cocks and Co., 


publishers to the Queen, : 
ft AYDN’S 83 QUARTETTS f for STRINGED 
ma Tips MENTS. 64 6s. Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to 
I ANDEL’S MESSIAH. (By Bishop.) Folio, 


15s. Robert Cocks and Co., publishers tothe Queen. 


}IANDE LL’S ISRAEL in EGYPT. (By 


BISHOP.) Folio, 15s. Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to the 


Queen. ‘ eee a 

Qo TAVO EDITION of MESSIAH. 
BISHOP.) Fine paper, 6s. 6d. Robert Cocks and Co., 

lishe rs to the Queen. Rarval 

HAYDN CREATION. (By Bishop.) Folio, 


15s. Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to the Queen. 


( ycTAve AVO EDITION of HANDEL’SSAMSON. 


Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to the Queen. 


K NT 5 ANTHEMS complete. (By Sturges.) 


2 vols. 21. 2s. Robert Cocks and Co. Dey publishers to the Queen. 


13 are VOCAL HARMONY. 6 


6 vols. 
5i. 8%. Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to the Queen. — 


YEETHOVEN’S 17 QUARTETTS. (By 
ROUSSELOT.) ry 6s. Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to the 
SYMPHONIES (for 


publishers to the Queen 








(By 
pub- 











Hueen. 
BEETHOVEN'S NINE 
D PIANO.) 34 3s 


Robert Cocks and Co., 








TH! ‘ENGLISH FLEET POLK: A; ; with a 
Superb Illustration of the Great Fleet at Port amouth, composed 
by NELSON SYDNEY, is published this day, price 2s. 6d. post free. 
BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street. 





ust published, the following 
N EW MU sic for the PIANO. By a 
4 New Composer, G. B. E. HODGES, Esq. “I Love at Break of 
Day to Roam,” Ballad, Words by Mrs. HopGes; Melody by G. B. E 
Hopaes, E y. ; also, the “Sydenham Waltzes,” 3s. and the “ Runny- 
mede March,’ 2s. by the same Author. 
D'ALMAINE and Co. Soho-square. 


TIGHT GUINEA HARMONIUMS MS. — The 
4 most superior instrument, manufactured only by R. SNELL 
opposite St. Paul s Church, Ball's Pond, London. 
_A Book of Prive os for Organs, Harmoniums, &e. sent t post free 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
“ Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELLS 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
naine, 

“NEW EDITION OF rs COTTISH MU ‘SIC 
\ TOOD’S EDITION of the SONGS of 

SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM 

3 vols. large Svo. elegantly bound in cloth, 21s. 

Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Pianoforte Accom- 
paniments; the whole illustrated with Historical, Biographical, and 
Critical Notices. ss eiled = 

The SONGS of SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
WORD. 1 vol. 

The Dé ANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 7s. 

The Airs have all been re-arranged for the Pianoforte by J. T 
SURENNE; and each volume is preceded by an Introductory Disser- 
tation written by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM, together with 
a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of the Printed Collec- 
tions, containing Scottish Melodies. 

Woop & Co. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; NOVELLO, Dean- 
street; and SIMPKLN and MARSHALL, London 


GE RMONS (151), by Rev. H. MELVILLE, 
3 vols. 29%.; also, 88 Recent Sermons by same, with 112 by others, 
The Pulpit, Vol. LXIIL, 100 Sermons, 8s. 
ROBESON, back of Apotheearies Hall 





10s. 
Italy, 5s 
many, 5s.; the Rhine, 5s. ; each 
Finden, Hee &e 

wo 


becoming scarce 


THE SCENERY of FRANCE, 


witzerland, 5s.; G 
series comprising 50 beautiful views by 
engravings, from the Annuals, 8s. 6d, now 
humourous et’ hings, by Heath, 5s. 
Jamz! REYNOLDS, 174, Strand 


Sicily, 5s.; § 


and all Booksellers. 





THE CRITIC, 


[Aua. 15, 








O* DISP( OSING and SEE KING I PROPERTY, 


by ALFRED COX, Auc tioneer, Bond-street, , remitted | for 10s. 


)}SSENTIALS of G EOGRAPHY: a Companion 
ty to all Geographies, Teachers and Pupils. On a New Plan, 
by the MASTER of ST. ¢ HLOE 8 SCHOOL. 1l6mo. price 8d. 





London: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., and all Booksellers. 
In post 8vo. with four ‘Mustrati¢ ons by Wolf, 9s. 
rm, ..: 
1 AME ‘BIRDS and WILD F Ow L: Their 
Friends and their Foes. By A. E. KNOX, M.A., F.L.S. 


“ This fascinating book does not contain a single ‘heavy page, and 
well deserv raise as was aw arded tc » th ‘ Ornithological 
Rambles’ by a * - critics." —Fraser's Me agaz ine 

»reparation, i a - 

A THIRD E DITION of MR. KNOX’S ORNI- 
THOLOGICAL RAMBLES in SUSSEX; 

JouN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster-row. 


HE CLERICAL JOURNAL, and CHURCH 
and UNIVE orgs CHRONICLE, No. V., for AUGUST 8 (now 
published Fo itly, on the 8th and 22nd of each month), contains 


s the same 
so many c 















Masterpieces ot lern Pulpit Eloquenc Dr. Ham lton The 
Church: its Sayings and Doings—Saying 
Scottish Eccl wld—The Colo 





ssi 
Protestants of 
Vinet’s Ho 
of Religion in Belgium 


Maurice's Essa of the 
Effendi's Thi 
Ecclesiastical 
Art and Arch 


e's History 
if Lebanon—Sermons 
Notes 
Musie— 





miletics 
Eccles 
Notes and Queries—Correspon- 





Literature 
ture-—Church 











dence—The I gence of the Church. Price 8d.: stamped, 9d. Pre- 
paid Subscr 12s. per annum; to Subscribers to CRITIC, 10s. per 
annum. A copy sent to any person inclosing Eight postage stamps. 


Office, 29, Essex-street, Stran 1 
ry Saturday Pa ae 7 
TRHE JOUR NAL of AU CTIONS and SALES, 
and P ROP ERTY REPORTER. Designed to be a medium for 
communication between Buyers and Sellers, and to collect all the In- 


eee relating to Property that may be useful to them 

o. I]. on Saturday last contained articles on the 
am The Successions Duties Act—Sale of Incumbered Estates—Joint- 
Stock Companies’ Chronicle—Property Reporter—Stock and Share List 
Property Intelligence—Freehold L and Societies’ Journal—The Gazettes 
— Heirs-at- vy and Next of Kin—Advertisements of Shares, Houses, 
and Estates Let, Sales by Auction, &c. 

Its circulation is 5250 copies, secured by being given as a Supplement 
tothe Law TIMES, and sent toall the Public Reading-rooms, &c. in the 
United Kingdom. Itis also sold to Subscribers at the cost only of the 
stamp and paper, viz., at 2d. plain, 3d. stamped. 

It permits of the insertion of Woodcut Views and Plans of Houses 
and Estates. The Advertisements of Estate Agents inserted by agree- 

















ment, at a small price for the column or half-column 
Advertisements, Orders, News, and Correspondence, to be addressed 
to the Editor, at the Office of the JOURNAL OF AUCTIONS, 29, Essex- 


street, Strand 
N.B.—A copy se 
the Office. 
A Prepaid Subscription of 
transmission by post 


SATIONAL 


nt to any person inclosing Three postage stamps to 


3s. per quarter only will secure its regular 


BOO KS.—Geometrical 


I ‘DUC 
4 Beries, Edited by R. POTTS, M.A., Trinity College. 
EUCLID'S 


University 





ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY (the 
Edition), with Notes, Geometrical Exercises from the 
» and College Examination Papers, and an Introduction 
brief outline of the History of Geometry: together with 
the Appendix. 8yvo. Price 10s, 

The Appendix consists of some additional notes on the 
more complete Exposition of the Geometrical Analysis, a Short Tract 
on Transve pons, id Remarks, Hints, a for the Solution of the Pro- 
blems, &c. in the Geometrical Exercise 








EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, the First Six Books (the | 


School Edition, the third), 
cises, and Hints for the Solution of the Problems, & 
4s. 6d. 

EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, the First Three Books, 
reprinted from the School Edition, with the Notes, Questions, Geome- 
trical _ reises, and Hints for the Solution of the Problems, &c. 12mo. 


- 3s 
EUCLID'S ELEMENTS, the First Two Books, 


_— the Notes, Questions, and Geometrical Exercises. 12mo. Price 
ls. 


EU CLID'S EL EMENTS, the First Book, with 
the Notes, Questions, and Geometrical Exercises. 12mo. Price Is. 

EUCLID'’S “ELEMI ENTS, a Supplement to the 
School Edition, containing the Portions read at Cambridge, of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books, with Notes, a Selection of Problems and 
Theorems, and Hints for the Solutions. 12mo. Price 1s. 

EUCLID'’S ELEMENTS, the Definitions, Postu- 


lates, and Enunciations of the Propositions of the First Six, and of the 


with Notes, Questions, Geometrical Exer- 
l2mo. Price 

















Eleventh and Twelfth Books. 12mo. Price 94 

BRIEF UINTS for the SOLUTION of the 
PROBLEMS, &c. in the First and Second Editions of the School Euclid. 
12mo. Price ls 

*,* The object of these editions of Euclid has been to exhibit the 
Cambridge mode of teaching Geometry; and their extensive use in 
both the Universities, as well as in the principal Gr: ammar Schools 
throughout the Kingdom, and the Government Educ al Societies, 
toge ther with cot imendatory notices by many s« ic en in par- 
ticular, and the Literary Press at large, would seem to speak favour- 
ably of the st of these works. 
London: Pirrer, BROTHERS, and Co., 23, Paternoster-row ; and of all 


Booksellers, 


Purchase-value of 


Elements, a | 
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THE CRITIC AT HOME. 

Tue Bill for a modification of the tests now im- 
posed (or liable to be imposed) on the holders of 
secular chairs in the Scottish Universities has 
been read a second time in the House of Lords, | 
the Premier promising to explain its objects at 

the next stage of its progress; and we may rea- 

sonably hope that it will be included in the many | 
useful measures which the close of this Parlia- 
mentary session is passing into law. The 
principle of the Bill is that which, when the 
propriety of legislating on the subject was 
mooted, found expression in this Journal: the im- 
position, namely, of a negative instead of a 
positive test—a transformation of the original 
declaration that the Professor agreed to every- 
thing contained in the formularies of the Scotch 
Kirk, into a simple promise not to teach anything 
contrary to the doctrines laid down in those 
ecclesiastical documents. Like all moderate | 
measures, the present one has met with decided 

hostility at the hands of two extreme parties— | 
those who protest against any change at all, and | 
those who object to any test at all, whether nega- | 
tive or positive, promissory or declaratory. The 

standers upon the ancient ways may easily be 

refuted, without any theoretical disquisition, or | 
any discussion of the meaning of the Act of Settle- | 
ment—by a simple appeal to facts. The test, 
as it stands, is inoperative. More than one 
member of the Episcopalian body discharges. pro- 
fessorial functions in the Scottish Universities, 
from never having beem required by the autho- 
rities to subscribe the legal test—one which, as 
formerly remarked, would have excluded Davy | 
and Darton, and would now exclude Faranpay, | 
from. teaching in a Scottish University the bril- 
liant and important science which ranks all the | 
three among the most eminent of its modern 
cultivators. Those, on the other hand, who de- 
claim against any test at all, forget the possibility | 
of such unseemly scenes as might easily arise in | 
a country like Scotland, where politico-theolo- | 
gical differences run so high, out of the mistaken | 
zeal of an ardent member of any of the religious | 


bodies which dissent from. the religious or | 
ecclesiastical views of the Scottish Kirk. There | 


is this further advantage in the test now proposed, 
that, by binding the Professor to a. certain course 
of conduct, it gives a guarantee for his. good. be- 
haviour much stronger than that. afforded by a 
test which, from its very stringency, is frequently 
not imposed. Over-severity im this; as in many 
other instances, has defeated its own object. We 
welcome the sanction which this important 
measure has already received from Parliament, 
and shall hail its passing as a security against 
the recurrence of those painful and perilous cen- | 
troversies which nearly prevented. Joun. WiLson 
from eccupying the chair which he filled with so 
much honour to himself and to Seotland. 

In spite of the labours: of a Parliamentary 
Committee, and the huge mass of evidence aecu- 
mulated by it, the promoters of the Manchester 
and Salford scheme of education resolved, at an 
early period of the session, not to press the fur- 
ther progress of their Bill until the fate.of Lord 
JouN Russe.w’s general measure was known. 
Now that the latter has. been abandoned, without 
any pledge that it will be reintroduced or warmly 
pushed during next session of Parliament, the 
position of the promoters:of the Manchester and 
Salford scheme is one of considerable delicacy; 
and few can regard with a dismay like theirs 
the uncertain posture of the Education Question. 
We have already indicated our view of the course 
which, in our humble judgment, the Government 
should pursue— that of expanding and developing 
the national system now worked under the con- 
trol of a Committee of Privy Council; and, if a 
guarded article in a recent number of the Eza- 
miner is to be taken as an index of the sentiments 
of the Ministry, that. is the course which the 
latter means to adopt. But there need not be the 
slightest scruple on the part of lecalities such as 
Manchester, where educational enthusiasm pre- 
vails, to press for educational Local Acts, adjusted 
in accordance with such principles.as.are favoured 
by the majority of the ratepayers. It is obvious 
that, apart from the expense of a Local Act (and 
that the promoters of the Manchester and Salford 
scheme were already prepared to meet), the pass- 





| of the teaching which it proposes to give 
| relation to the compulsory mode in which it 


| emerge into full-grown barristerhood. 


| may go, much further than this. 





| ing of Lord Joun Russext’s Bill would have | 


done little to help the progress of education. 
Before that Bill could be brought into operation, 
say in Manchester, the consent of the inhabitants 
must have been in some way obtained; and the 


| same consent would even now, no doubt, suffice 
| to procure from Parliament its sanction of an 


educational Local Act. As to the seheme of the 
National Public School Association, no candid 
observer of events can view it (apart altogether 
from its most distinctive feature, the secularity 
in 


threatens to levy an educational rate through 
the length and breadth of the land,—no one, we 
say, can so regard it, without being convinced 
that, in the present temper of the public mind, 
its acceptance by any statesman holding office is 
altogether out of the question. 

The Inns of Court have agreed on and pub- 
lished a programme of new arrangements for the 
encouragement of legal education, and the step, 
though but a slight one, isin advance, and heralds, 
we hope, more sweeping measures, which may tend 
to profoundly modify a system (if it can be called 


such) which isa disgrace to the age and country 


we live in. The new arrangements tend merely 
to encourage, not to compel, the acquisition of 
legal accomplishment on the part of naseent bar- 
risters. Certain courses of study are chalked 
out, and certain examinations announced, the 
successful competitors at which (and all the com- 
petitors must be what is amusingly called “ stu- 
dents ””—lucus a non) will be entitled to certain 
bursaries, and a.degree of precedence when they 
So far as 
it goes, this plan is good enough. Among the 
meritorious students, there will be many, pro- 
bably, to whom the bursaries will be welcome; 
and the merely honorary distinction achieved 
will, no doubt, give them a certain impetus on 
their entry into professional life. But the Inns 
of Court should have gone, and we hope still 
There should 
be a preliminary examination to be passed before 
any one is allowed to designate himself a 
“ student,” and another and severer one before 
the “student” is allowed to designate himself a 
barrister; while at the same time the various 
fees required from aspirants to the honours of the 
Bar should be abolished orreduced. There is not 
the slightest fear that, with two such stringent ex- 
aminations, the Barwill be flooded with members. 
On the contrary, there is every reasonable 
prospect that the number of barristers would be 
very much kept down by such a system, and that 
very many would be excluded who, under the 
present arrangements, enter it with next to no 
qualifications, and without doing themselves good 
manage, each by his separate pickings, to reduce 
very much the already-dwindling fund of busi- 
ness, which should be reserved exclusively for the | 
industrious and skilful. 
Few among theso-called “learned” societies of the 
Metropolisare ofthe slightest use in the encourage- 
ment of science and art; and for the most part, 
indeed, they have dwindled into being collections 
of twaddling dilettantes, harmless it may be, but 
little entitled to attention or respect. From this 
description, however, must be excepted one | 
which conneets itself strongly with the genius and | 
instincts of England—we mean tlie Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Besides the large and very 
valuable collection. of books and maps whieh this 
Society has formed, the labours of its members | 
and its. correspondents have been of much service 
to a science. which bears so direct a relation to 
the progress: of commercial enterprise, and the 
soeiety has always displayed a readiness to bring 
its resources to bear upon the livinginterests, in a | 
way to which most of our learned societies are 
strangers. Mr. Hume recently brought before the 
House of Commons the special claims of this 
society to assistance from the national treasury, 
or at. least to suitable apartments to be provided | 
by the public; in return for which it was prepared | 
to grant the latter “ready access to the maps and | 
other means of important and valuable geogra- | 
phical information of which it is possessed,’—a 
very valuable boon. The CHancetror of the Ex- 
CHEQUER gave the usual vague official reply; and 
we observe that our contemporary, the A thenaum— 
who harbours some crotchet respecting a union of 
the learned societies generally, and their collection 
into one focus of twaddle, with one local habi- | 
tation and onename—objects to “separate action ” 
on the part of the Geographical Society. We | 
would recommend thelatter, however, to persevere | 
in its application, being confident that the general 


| Atheneum and its editor? 





public feels an isolated interest in its proceedings 
and prosperity. 

To judge from Mr. Grapstonr’s expressions 
on the Postal Question, there will very probably 
be appointed next year a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons to inquire into the 
feasibility of a uniform ocean postage. If pri- 
vate enterprise is to be more and more introduced 
into the transit of letters, care should be taken 
that every possible guarantee is afforded! for the 
amplest security of the correspondence which 
the State intrusts to the hands of private in- 


dividuals. While on this subject, we may 
refer to the diminution in the expense of 
domestic telegraphing—a reduction which, as 





in all other cases, will probably be followed 
by an increase of revenue to the persons 
effecting it. The electric post bids fair to be 
an extensive rival of its steam-brother; and 
from the often extremely, and always pressingly, 
important nature of the private intelligence 
whieh it conveys, much responsibility rests with 
those in whose hands its management is vested, 
that no unworthy use be made of the secrets 
which dart along the electric wires. 

Since we last wrote upon the subject, Lord 
PALMERSTON has more than explained, 
elucidated, and defended, with his usual lively 
ingenuity, the Transportation Bill, which is to 
revolutionise our penal system. Its principie 
seems to command a pretty general assent in the 
House, though we must confess to some suspicion 
of its soundness. A preliminary confinement, a 
preliminary employment in public works, and 
then the quasi-freedom of the ticket-of-leave 
system, do not wear a very penal look, when we 
consider that the class for whom the contemplated 
arrangement is planned comprises miscreants who 
have committed every crime short of murder. 
Lord PaLmerston speaks as if he were intro- 
ducing no new principle into our system of punish- 
ments, but merely transferring to England a 
plan which has worked well in Australia. But 
transportation to Australia used to be in itself a 
punishment, and the ticket-of-leave might be 
looked on as a sort of set-off against the more fa- 
voured lot of those criminals who, though pun- 
ished, were punished at home. The ticket-of-leave 
system has never before been acted on in England, 
and, to make the matter clearer, supposing the 
new Bill to have a retrospective effect, would not 
that be an immense—but who shall say a merited 
—boon to convicts at home undergoing, while we 
write, the penalty of their offences. There are 
many innocent persons in our large cities at this 
moment who would gladly surrender their “ free- 
dom” in exchange for the support, employment, 
and mild servitude offered by Lord PaLtmerston 
to the vilest of criminals. 


once 





THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Is his war to the knife with the anonymous system 
in authorship, Mr. Grave has found an unexpected 


ally in a gentleman who styles himself “clerk in 
orders,” Mr. ArcHeR GuRNEY, author of “ King 


Charles the First, a Dramatic Poem,” and translator, 
some time ago, of the second part of GorruE’s Faust 


| into English verse,, a. translation as little read as— 


Mr. GurNEY has just published what 
Age, and entitles The Trans- 


the original! 
he calls A Satire for the 


| cendentalists—a. rhymed attack, preceded by a prose 


preface, on ALEXANDER SmitH, the Preraphaelites, 
the Atheneum, and Signer TAMBERLIX ; interspersed 
with laudations of Mr. Sims Reeves, the singer, 
of the eminent. Diekens, and the eminent THAckE- 
RAY—of the latter gentleman our “ Clerk in Orders” 
winding up his satire by predicting 

That if a world of fools conspire to burmme, 

Thy voice shall whisper, ‘ Well done, Ancugr GuRNEY!” 
a prophecy respecting the fulfilment of which Mr. 
GRAVE entertains considerable doubts. There 
something rather touching in the apologetic tone in 
whieh Mr. GuRNEY enters upon his task—his expres- 
sion of fear that “many of the judicious and kind- 
hearted may consider this satire bitter, and in part 
perhaps almost unchristian ;” but anon he remembers 
his wrongs, magnifies his anger into a mission, and 
boldly declares it to be his “call to stigmatise pre- 
tence and denounce convention, together with that 
artificial transecendentalism which is its quasi-legiti- 
mate offspring!” What is it that has roused the 
destructive wrath of ArcHer Gurney against the 
List, O list! “It is a 
fact, that when a literary acquaintance of mine, of 
some note, pointed out what he considered the merits 
of my dramatic poem, King Charles the First, to the 


18 


| individual in question” (the potentate of the Athe- 


neum), “the latter replied impatiently, while he con- 
fessed there might be something in the tpassages 
(nobody would dream of calling Mr. Herverxs atten 


“a 
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tion to a whole), “‘Oh, I am tired of these young | 
Churchmen, and I shall put them down.’ A week | 
after the utterance of which speech, a criticism ap- 
peared in the Atheneum, the writer of which declared 
that the work was unredeemed by any single good 
point, either in conception or execution. This 
gentleman” (the “individual in question”) ‘* possesses 
—one may almost say confessedly—secondary abili- 
ties, but has exercised for years an almost despotic 
authority within his sphere. Is it really wrong, is it 
really unchristian, to address him as the representative 
of a dominant and very mischievous class, and en- 
deavour to wean him and them from the error of their 
ways, or prevent their injuring others by ignorance 
or superannuated malice? In thus acting, I have the 
advantage of setting aside that anonymity against 
which I consider it my especial duty to contend; at 
the same time, I hope to give a salutary warning to 
other mediocrities, by which some of them, at least, 
may have the sense or the grace to profit.” And then 
the “Clerk in orders” proceeds to say that he is 
“acquainted with at least two or three writers on the 
press, who are dowered with original perceptions and 
native honesty, and who are now unable thoroughly 
to express the former or do justice to the latter: these 
groan under the trammels of the Anonymous, which 
renders their labours comparatively useless to the 


world and to themselves, confounding them with the | 


herd around ; and they look forward to some hour of 
deliverance from their thraldom, which I trust will 
not be long delayed. Despite the previous failures of 
efforts tending in this direction, there ean be little 
doubt now that any publication, discarding the Ano- 
nymous, and gathering together such a staff of writers 
as might easily be collected in behalf of honest plain- 
speaking and open individuality, would be gladly 
welcomed by the public, and be likely to open up (it 
may be said without exaggeration) a new era for 
literature, art, and science.” No doubt there is some 
truth in all this; but, after all (and in a commercial 
age and country), it is from the commercial point of 
view that “the publicity of public writers” has the 
greatest chance of meeting with attention. Just now, 
for instance, when, from the repeal of the advertise- 
ment-duty, all the newspapers in the country are 
shouting the praises of advertising, and explaining 
how it carries a man’s sign-board into every house, 
one may well ask if the publicity which is advan- 
tageous in every other business would not be so in 
that of the professional writer. One might ask, and 


nobody could give any other answer than “Yes ;” | 


5) 


but nobody seems disposed to translate the ‘“ yes’ 
into practice ! 

Is the following, which appeared the other day in 
the Times, to be considered one of the first-fruits of 


the Repeal of the Advertisement Duty? Or is it a | 


testimony to the rising influence of literature, and 
the demand for it in the ‘‘ domestic circle ?” 

“No Sarary Requirrep.—A young gentleman, 
twenty years of age, author of several works, wishes 
fora Home. He is a beautiful reader and writer; 
can write poetry, tales, essays, and anything literary. 
He is possessed of pleasing manners, kind disposition, 
and would do all within his power to make himself 
useful, and contribute to the happiness of those with 
whom he may become associated. Address Regi- 
nald, &c., &e. 

What an ApMrrRABLECRICHTON! A beautiful reader 
and writer—not above reading aloud other people's | 
compositions, as well as ready to turn out “ anything 
literary!” Perhaps the advertisement has a disguised 
matrimonial tendency, and is meant to catch the eye 
of some lady of literary tastes who can bestow a 
home in exchange for the possession of such a para- 
gon! In Chinese fictions, the novelist, instead of 
dwelling on the personal beauty, aristocratic mien, 
and “‘ marble halls, ’ of the heroes and heroines, insists 
upon their skill in turning out “anything literary ; ” 
and the lady is always borne away by the best poet 
or essayist—ceteris paribus that is to say—the “pleas- 
ing manners ” and ‘kind disposition” of the adver- 
tisement being presupposed. In an “age of speech,” 
are we getting to that in England? The eminent 
THACKERAY makes his amorous and opulent Foker 
lament his early neglect of lessons and letters, and 
that he “ain’t a literary man.” 

Among the curiosities picked up at the recent 
rescue, from “a watery grave,” of a shipwrecked 
Japanese, was a portrait of “an austere looking person, 
supposed to be that of the Japanese superintendent of 
public instruction” said the newspapers. Curious 
that Japan should have such a functionary, and that 
England should be without one! The Irish National 
System is lapsing into chaos; the English one requires 
manifold expansions and alterations. Lord JoHN 
Russe. has withdrawn his Education Bill in despair ; 
the training and reformation of criminal children is 
in the hands of a private gentleman like Mr. AppER- 
LEY; an agitation is getting up for a reform of endowed 
schools ; sweeping changes impend over the univer- 
sities; and we have no “ austere-looking person ” as 
“superintendent of public instruction.” On Lord 
Joun RussELL seems to be devolved the management 
of the educational business of the country; and surely 
the Leader of the House of Commons has his hands 
full enough without it. Unless care be taken, the 
educational activity of Parliament and public persons 
will more and more take the direction of busying 








pauper and criminal children,—a class which does 
certainly need the State’s care, but not by any means 
so much deserves it as do the offspring of the indus- 
trious and independent poor. Rightly has the Times 
raised a voice of warning against the coddling of little 
thieves and profligates at the expense of the interests 
of quite a different class, 

n the morning of the closing debate in the House 
of Peers on the India Bill, the Leading Journal emitted 
an excellent article on the principle of unrestricted 
competition for office in India. Going further, much 
further, than the Ministerial scheme, the Times 
pooh-poohed the notion of making Haileybury the 
one narrow avenue to employment in India, and 
boldly proposed that the final examination previously 
to receiving appointments should be open to all 
comers—andin that case what would become of Hailey- 
bury? The objection that morality is as indispensa- 
ble for an Indian official as are intelligence and ac- 
complishment, is met by the suggestion that com- 
petitors should be required to furnish certificates of 
prior good conduct, and by the reply that the all but 
certainty of obtaining an appointment which attends 
admission to Haileybury is most injurious to the 
discipline and morality of that establishment. Curi- 
ously enough, in the evening debate in the House 
of Lords, the Bisnor of Oxrorp reproduced 
almost exactly the arguments and _ statements 
of the Times leader in the morning. Some 
weeks ago the Bishop was publicly proclaimed 
to have met the Editor of the Times at a dinner given 


| by Sir Witt1amM Mo.eswortu :—is his Episcopal 


| 





| 





itself with the instruction, industrial and other, of 


| Lordship a contributor then to the leading journal ? 


In the course of his speech, the Bishop alluded to the 
fact that, while every little German University had 
its group of diligent Sanscrit scholars, Oxford had a 
Boden Professor of Sanscrit without a class. <A de- 
served rebuke this to Oxford, which is apt to sneer at 
German Universities as the mere hot-beds of meta- 
physical fungi. Often has Mr. Grave asked what, in 
the event of an expansion of the University system, 
and the crowding to it of still more students—what is 
to be done with them when they emerge into the 
world, with the professions choke-full, and they them- 
selves unable to dig, and to beg ashamed? Employ 
them, if fit, in Hindostan, says the Bishop—let Ox- 
ford and Cambridge be, as well as Haileybury, nur- 
series of Indian officialism, replies the Bishop—Mr. 
GRAVE applauding. My Lord AsHpurton went for 
the status quo. Let the East India Company remain 
undisturbed in the possession of its entire patronage, 
said his Lordship. There never was, according to his 
Lordship, so excellent a conquering and governing 
body as the East India Company ; thwarted and ob- 
structed by all the world, it had vanquished the Indian 
peninsula, and might teach King, Lords, and Com- 
mons how to govern, instead of learning from them. 
One remembers something faintly, it is true, of a 
son named CiivE, who is generally supposed to 
have had a little to do with the conquest of Bengal, 
and not to have received extreme encouragement from 
the East India Company; but his Lordship is an ex- 
pounder of the “laws of Gop,” and President of the 
Asiatic Society, and no doubt knows best! Other- 
wise, one might be tempted to inquire whether the 
offer of a cadetship for money to the brother of Mr. 
Wiixrnson, the member for Lambeth, is in accord- 
ance with the “laws of Gop.” Certainly, it is con- 
trary to the laws of man, as the exposure which, 
from the proceedings the other day at the Mansion 
House, is sure to be made of that nefarious transaction, 
will probably result in demonstrating even to his 
cs 
Mr. Hume has taken the British Museum question 
out of the awkward and clumsy hands of BELt, the 
Quaker; and, on the occasion the other day of the 
annual vote, inquired why nothing had been done to 
carry out the suggestions in the report of the Royal 
Commission, which examined at great length, a few 
years ago, into the whole affairs of that national 
establishment. Chief among the suggestions alluded 
to by Mr. Hume was the substitution of a 
well-selected governing body, presided over by 
a paid Chief Commissioner, in the place of the 
present irresponsible Board of Trustees. Good- 
natured Sir Rosert Ineuis replied curtly that the 
Trustees were as good judges of what should be done 
as was the Royal Commission; if so, why was the 
latter appointed? Perhaps it would be too sweeping 
a reform to abolish at once the present Board of 
Trustees ; but it would be easy and advantageous to 
adopt a portion of the plan of the India Bill, and 
allow the Government to nominate a large number of 
persons with power to sit and vote at the meetings of 
the ordinary Trustees. Itis true that of late years 
the elective Trusteeships have been filled up, as 
vacancies occurred, with a show of judgment ; and no 
one can grudge the bestowal of what has been termed 
the “blue riband of literature and science” on 
HALLAM, on HERSCHELL, and on Macautay. Yet, 
after all, these distinguished men are probably mere 
ornamental adjuncts to the obscure dulness and 
inertia which had cunning enough to elect them ; and 
what is wanted is the presence at the Board of Trus- 
tees of zealous and practical men, in sufficient number 
to outvote the partisans of standing-still. By the 
way, what has become lately of Mr. ANTHONY 
Panizz1? The police-offices have missed his bland, 
his courteous, and his cheerful presence. Is there not 





a single bibliopolic culprit left? Does every pub- 
lisher send in without fail every work he brings out? 
What! all their little ones? Or has the press done 
good service to the cause of public decorum, and _pre- 
served the useful Boun from unseemly bullying ? 

That “eloquent lecturer,” Georce Dawson, Esq. 
M.A. of Birmingham, has lost his cause in the action 
brought against him by Constant Derra DE Moropa, 
the whilom secretary of the poor Baroness von BEck ; 
and a “British jury” has condemned him to pay 
eight hundred pounds for his peculiar hospitality. 
Why hit a man when he is down? He is not down, 
or is like to be lifted up ; for, instead of contrition and 
penance, Brummagem talks of public meetings, of 
sympathisers, who had better stay at home! Apropos 
of ‘ eloquent lecturers” and lecturing, there is some- 
thing going on in Ireland, in that department, which 
requires investigation. From an “ interpellation” 
addressed recently in the House of Commons to the 
Irish secretary, it would appear that grants for lec- 
tures are made to Irish Mechanics’ Institutions, and 
that a body called the Royal Dublin Society exerts 
some influence in determining what lecturers shall 
reap the benefit of the grant. Can any Irish reader 
give Mr. GRAVE some information on this point ? 

The removal of Doctor SAMUEL Pxr.uips, literary 
gentleman to the Times newspaper, from his metro- 
politan residence, to a house at Sydenham, that he 
may be near the Crystal Palace, of which he is the 
treasurer, is not a remarkable event in the history of 
world, or even in one of “the dtspersion of the Jews 
from the taking of Jerusalem to the present day.” 
Yet, as a straw shows how the wind blows, the 
Doctor’s movement and new occupation is significant. 
‘ Politics, Sir,” said Jonnson to BoswE LL, “ are now 
merely a means of rising in the world; ” and what the 
wise old SAMUEL said of politics is now true of litera- 
ture. Never, never more, will an English MrLTon 
spend long years on an epic poem; never, never more, 
will an English Greson retire into seclusion that he 
may build up a colossal history. To get a place ir 
the Board of Health like Tom Taytor; a police- 
po pemgerso like GitpERT A’ BECKETT; a secretary- 
ship to the Board of Control, like Roserr Lower, 
Esquire; a Chancellorship of the Exchequer, like the 
Right Honourable Benzamix DisRAELI—these are 
the ultimate aims of writing persons nowadays—so 
far as they have aims beyond the transient gratifi- 
cation of vanity, and the acquisition of transient 
cash. Does the Docror, think you, care a pin’s 
head about Assyria and Babylonia, though with Pub- 
lisher Murray, of Albemarle-street (who has an 
evident eye to the shop in the matter), he has just 
appointed himself bw secretary to a new society for 
the exploration of those interesting regions, with a 
special view to “ Biblical Antiquities,” his Royal 
Highness Prince ALBERT being Patron? “ Biblical,” 
indeed! Is Croxer, the chief sage of the Quarterly 
Review, and friend to the late Marquis of Hertrorp, 
a very “biblical” person? Mr, Grayk is sick of 
Assyria and Babylonia, when he considers that the 
history of England remains to be written; that 
England itself is not yet “explored,” and the 
Britannia of the nineteenth century has still to pro- 
duce rt CAMDEN. : Saas 

A striking pamphlet, entitled iament: : 
the Educational tal Franchise, which saree afte. 
chise of intelligence, proposes to include in the new 
constituency of talent the members “ of a Literary or 
Author’s Institute, should such an Institute be formed.” 
Aye! first catch your hare! What has become of 
the Guild of Literature, and Sir Ep>warp BuLwer 
Lytron Bart.’s magnificent scheme of organising 
literature with——three thousand pounds? Echo 
only answers, “ What?”—no Mr. W. H. Wiis 
“responding” even to a “toast.” Where is the 
Atheneum Institute, and the “ great public meeting 
with the Right Honourable Benyamin DisRAext in 
the chair?” Can anybody tell? Then the Literary 
Fund—silent are the guns of the Atheneum and of Mr. 
Examiner, which were wont to play upon that unfor- 
tunate Institution. Could not the Atheneum and Mr. 
Examiner prevail upon Government to get the Literary 
Fund brought under the operation of the new mea- 
sure for the better administration of — Charitable 
Trusts ? Frank GRAVE. 








SusstiruTe ror Gutra Percua. — Dr. Riddell, 
officiating superintending surgeon of the Nizam’s 
army, in making experiments on the Muddar plant of 
India (Asclepia gigantea), had occasion to collect the 
milky juice, and found that as it gradually dried it 
became tough and hard, like gutta percha. He was 
induced to treat the juice in the same manner as that 
of the gutta percha tree, and the result has been the 
obtaining a substance precisely analogous to gutta 
percha. 

Worta Kxowinc —‘The present century records more 
improvements than perhaps any other since the creation. 
Scientific men have displayed their power in a variety of 
branches for the convenience, luxury, and comfort of man. 
For the traveller are our railways; the eager for news, the 
electric fluid; and he who wants his garnents with the 
greatest ease and comfort can be equally well satisfied. Shirts 
(perhaps the most neglected) is now reduced to a trade in 
London. This has been rivalled for some time; but we can 
now be fully satisfied with Evans's ELystan Sutrt, 13a, New 
Bond-street : this posses<es novelty at once striking, differing 
so mater ally from older makes as to attract immediate 
notice. We have tried them, and heartily recommend them 





to all our readers."—Cam. Journal 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica; or Dictionary of 
Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. Eighth 
edition. Vol. II. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


Tue first volume having been devoted to the 
Introductory Treatises, which gave a complete 
sketch of the progress and present state of the 
principal sciences, this second volume commences 
the Encyclopedia itself, and in 840 pages pro- 
ceeds to the word Anatomy. In the present 
edition all the articles have been revised, many of 
them have been entirely rewritten, and the infor- 
mation conveyed is brought down to the present 
time. The initials of the writers are affixed to 
their various contributions, so that there is little 
difficulty in tracing the authorship of each. But 
we think it would be more convenient if either 
the name were signed in full, or a list were given 
at the beginning of the volume; for, as the ano- 
nymous is not now preserved in fact, it is needess 
to do so in form; and when a book is consulted 
as an authority, a name to cite is sometimes a 
matter of importance. This volume embraces 
many subjects that suffice to prove the ability 
engaged upon the work. The article Abbre- 
viations gives a complete alphabetical list of 
those found in books or in common use. In the 
articles, Achromatic Glasses, Acoustics, Afghan- 
istan, and Africa, we notice the introduction of 
all the latest additions to our knowledge. In 
Agriculture we are presented, not merely with 
anew treatise, but with woodcuts of all the many 
recently-invented machines, and full instructions 
according to the best modern practice. This 
article ought to be reprinted in a separate volume 
for daily use on the farm; and with it should be 
united that on Agricultural Chemistry, which is 
by far the most complete treatise on this impor- 
tant subject which has yet appeared. These two 
alone are worth more than the cost of the entire 
volume. In Algebra and Alphabet, there is, of 
course, little change. But the Alps have been 
explored, and are described as we now see them 
with the eye of a more advanced science. Ame- 
rica has made mighty strides since the last edition, 
and has required to be in great part rewritten. 
The article Anatomy would of itself fill an 
ordinary octavo volume, so fully is the subject 
treated; and it should be observed that this 
Encyclopedia is, in fact, a library for reading and 
study, not a mere work for reference. It is not 
an addition to, but a substitute for, other books. 
The most lavish expenditure has ‘been employed 
upon its “getting up.” Itis beAutifully printed. 
The text is thickly interspersed with woodcuts, 
and no less than twenty-three large engravings 
and maps add to its costliness, its value, and its 
attractions. 








To Mr. A. NoRMANDY we are indebted for a volume 
which ought to be in the hands of every agriculturist, 
if it be true, as Lord Ashburton declared the other 
day, that the farmer who did not farm scientifically 
would inevitably be destroyed. Here then is a book 
that will assist him in this necessary education. The 
Farmer’s Manual of Agricultural Chemistry gives full 
instructions as to compositions of soils, and how they 
are to be improved; the diseases of cereals, and how 
they are to be cured; and the insects that infest the 
farm, and how they are to be destroyed ;—and this is 
done in familiar language which the farmer can un- 
derstand.——Mr. Grorce Bartu has written a 
volume to prove that Mesmerism is not a Miracle. 
This was scarcely necessary. No rational man be- 
lieves it to be so. If true, it is, like all other truths, 
simply a factin nature; and it is not difficult to under- 
stand why, if it be a fact, it should be a curative 
agent. The most useful part of his volume is that 
which teaches practically how it is to be applied for 
curative purposes, 





HISTORY. 

History of the Byzantine Empire from DCCX VI. 
to MLVII. By Georae Fintay. Blackwood, 
Edinburgh and London. 1853. 

TuerE are probably few portions of the im- 

mortal work of Gibbon, on the Decline and Fall 

of the Roman Empire, which are treated with 
greater brevity, and at the same time with less 
care and critical accuracy, than those parts which 
are allotted to the discussion of the times which 
succeeded the death of Heraclius, and from that 











era to the date of the Latin conquest. The task 
of tracing the progress of events during these 
ages, with the same minuteness of detail, and the 
same diligence in recital, which are the charac- 
teristics of Gibbon’s early volumes, would, in his 
estimation, appear to the reader to be dull and 
insipid; and he could promise little but a “ prolix 
and slender thread” of historical narration, were 
he to persevere in the same discursive style of 
composition. He evidently is not prepared to 
look upon the times of the Iconoclasts with 
favour, or upon the successors of Basil with im- 
partiality. These annals, he says, “must con- 
tinue to repeat a tedious and uniform tale of 
weakness and misery,” and the loss of external 
splendour is not “compensated by the nobler 
gifts of virtue and genius.” The atmosphere 
of these times is “overspread with a cloud, 
interrupted by some faint and broken rays of 
historic light ;’ and so unpromising is his sub- 
ject and so scanty his materials, that, had not the 
historian reflected that the fate of the Byzantine 
monarchy “is passively connected with most 
splendid and important revolutions, which have 
changed the fate of the world,” he should have 
abandoned without regret “the Greek slaves, 
and their servile historians.” With such re- 
sources and with such sentiments does Gibbon 
comprise within the scope of a single chapter the 
period of nearly six centuries. 

Mr. Fixtay has done much to supply the 
partial deficiency observable in Gibbon’s History: 
he has studied these ages with the assistance of 
new lights; he has viewed these eras under 
different aspects than those under which the 
Historian of the Decline and Fall was content 
to see them; he has applied to the “dull chro- 
nicles,” in which their story is enveloped, 
criterions for the due elucidation of the contents; 
and he has resorted to other tests for their right 
understanding than those which Gibbon had at 
his disposal. We must not, however, suppose 
that many discoveries have of late years been 
made in the literature of the past; neither must 
we imagine that—like those wondrous monu- 
ments of Assyrian and of Egyptian skill brought 
to light by the assiduity, or interpreted by the 
erudition, of a Wilkinson and of a Layard—we 
are in the possession of numerous MSS. hitherto 
concealed, which disclose to our holden vision 
new theories of government, or unfold fresh 
ideas of the state of society that existed in the 
“dark ages” of the world. Such is far from 
being the case. 
be affirmed that the amount of historical know- 
ledge in the present day has remained stationary 
at that point where Gibbon and his cotemporaries 
ceased to urge it forward. The science of history 
is essentially one of progression: and although 
in history the steps by which perfection is ap- 
proached are, perhaps, less perceptible than is 
the case in some other of the moral or the 
natural sciences—they are, for this reason, by no 
means the less certain; and it would be as absurd 
to accuse Sir William Herschel of ignorance, 
because he failed to account for the perturbations 
produced by Neptune on the planet Uranus, : 
problem which was reserved for the splendid 
talents of Mr. Adams to resolve; as it would be 
unjust to pretend that Hume was wanting in 
acumen, because he happened to flourish a few 
generations before the accomplished Historian of 
our own time. 

In truth, among historians, as amongst other 
professors of science, there has of late years sprung 
up anew, an enlarged, and a more enlightened 
spirit—a spirit of greater requirement in the 
investigation of fiction, as well as a spirit of 
more searching scrutiny in the determination of 
truth. Old forms of criticism have passed away; 
new canons have been introduced ; the same 
circumstances have acquired increased value in 
the estimation of scholars; whilst those whose 
importance had been undeservedly magnified, 
have now descended to their proper level: a 
larger amount of historical reality, and of cir- 
cumstantial correctness, is at present required, 
before the assent is given to myths and to fables 
which were formerly accepted with hereditary 
belief ; and the History of Histories itself is not 
considered sufficiently holy to escape scatheless 
from the assaults of the impious and the profane. 
Hume and Hook, Mitford, Mosheim, and Robert- 
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son, have severally effected a great deal towards 
the present advanced state of acquaintance with 
historic lore; yet, it is no disparagement to the 
learned labours of these ancestors in the genealo- 
gical tree of Clio, to assert of their speculative 
descendants that Prescott, Neander, and Grote, 
that Niebuhr and Sharon Turner, have each 
accomplished a great deal more:—and it is a 
consideration which augments in no small degree 
the fame, while it increases our admiration, of 
the sagacity of the giants in literature who have 
gone before, to remember, that even when recent 
historians have obtained access to sources of 
information, which were closed against them, the 
conclusions at which former authors have arrived 
are, on many points, similar with those expressed 
more latterly—nay, that oftentimes the results 
that are confirmed by additional evidence had 
been anticipated, and had been foreseen, without 
the same assistance, by more early writers of 
history. 

We have said that Mr. Finlay has done 
much towards affording a just representation of 
the condition of the Byzantine Empire from the 
eighth to the eleventh century:—we would not 
wish, however, to be understood to imply, that 
much does not still remain to be performed. Mr. 
Finlay deserves the credit, which we fully accord 
to him, of being the first English author who has 
made a step in the right direction, along the path 
he has chosen, on which again to try his powers : 
yet, the comparative brevity with which he has 
treated a period of three hundred years, a period 
pregnant with adventure, and one suitable to ex- 
tensive disquisition,—and, also, a certain strain- 
ing at an attempt, which may be noticed, to make 
his book in some degree popular, and by con- 
sequence imperfect,—prevent our classing the 
History of the Byzantine Empire with those stand- 
ard and philosophic works which are complete, 
or with those, whose authors are still approach- 
ing the termination of their labours. 

The honour of laying, upon the decayed and 
the tottering ruins of Roman supremacy in the 
East, the foundations of a new and a more vigorous 
system of government, under the designation of 
the Byzantine Empire, is a subject upon which 
rival historians have expended some research and 
much ingenuity, in arriving at different and 
very discordant conclusions. Zeno, Anastasius, 
Maurice, and Heraclius, severally possess able 
advocates, to plead their claim to so distinguishing 
a title: but, as the progress of the change was 
gradual, and since the Byzantine dominion was 
merely a continuation of the Roman rule under a 
reformed organisation, “it seems most correct to 
date its commencement from the period when the 
new social and political modifications produced a 
visible effect on the fate of the Eastern Empire.” 
This period, conceives Mr. Finlay, is marked by 
the accession of Leo the Isaurian. 

The history of the Byzantine Empire is divided 
by Mr.Finlay into three distinct eras, each of which 
is strongly marked by peculiar characteristics; and 
which, extending over the space of five centuries, 
from the reign of the Iconoclast to the capture of 
Constantinople in the year 1204 by the crusaders, 
may be respectively termed the period of the 
rise, the age of the stability, and the times of the 
decline, of the Empire of Byzantium. With the 
first two alone of these periods our author is 
engaged in the work before us; as Mr. Finlay 
has, in the present volume, dismissed with a few 
words all discussion of those ages which witnessed 
the decline and fall of the throne of Leo. 

The first period comprises the dynasty of the 
Isaurians, the reigns of Nicephorus the First, 
the first Michael, and the Armenian Leo, 
who was succeeded by three sovereigns of the 
Amorian family :— 

It comprises the whole history of the predominance 
of the Iconoclasts in the established church, and of 
the reaction which reinstated the orthodox in power. 
It opens with the efforts by which Leo and the people 
of the empire saved the Roman law and the Christian 
religion from the conquering Saracens. It embraces 
along and violent struggle between the government 
and the people, the emperors seeking to increase the 
central power by annihilating every local franchise, 
and even the right of private opinion, among their 
subjects. The contest concerning image-worship, 
from the prevalence of ecclesiastical ideas, became 
the expression of this struggle. Its object was as 
much to consolidate the supremacy of the imperial 
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authority as to purify the practice of the church. levied for the object of the aggrandisement of | point of communication likewise with the upper valley 


The emperors wished to constitute themselves the 
fountains of ecclesiastical as completely as of civil 


legislation. The date of the commencement of this | 


era is 716; and the year 867 A.p. marks its close. 

As Mr. Finlay’s opinions on the third period 
will probably hereafter be given to the public in 
a more developed condition, and after longer time 
has elapsed for its consideration, we propose, 
before proceeding to another portion of his work, 
to give our readers, in the author’s words, 
a general estimate of the condition of the empire, 


and his remarks upon the aspect of society | 


during the second, or the age of the stability of 
the renovated monarchy, which opens with the 
reign of Basil I., a.p. 867, and terminates with 
the deposition of Michael VI., in the year 1057. 
During these two centuries, the imperial sceptre 
was retained by members of the Basilian family, or 
held by those who shared their throne as guardians 
or husbands. At this time the Byzantine empire 
attained its highest pitch of external power and in- 
ternal prosperity. The Saracens were pursued into 
the plains of Syria. Antioch and Edessa were re- 


united to the empire. The Bulgarian monarchy was 
conquered, and the Danube became again the northern 
frontier. The Sclavonians in Greece were almost 


exterminated. Byzantine commerce filled the whole 
Mediterranean, and legitimated the claim of the 
Emperor of Constantinople to the title of Autocrat of 
the Mediterranean Sea. But the real glory of this 
period consists in the power of the law. Respect for 
the administration of justice pervaded society more 
generally than it had ever done at any preceding 
period of the history of the world—a fact which our 
greatest historians have overlooked, though it is all- 
important in the history of human civilisation. 

The principal point of interest which,—in the 
present disturbed and agitated state of Europe, 
and during the gathering of the storm which 
threatens shortly to burst over the kingdoms of 
he East,—attaches to the History of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, is the relation of the part played 
in earlier times, among the nations of the earth, 
by that portion of the Scandinavian hordes 


which, about the midddle of the ninth century, | 


settled under Ruric, a prince of the Varangians, 
at Novogorod. In the year 865, says Mr. Finlay, 
A nation, hitherto unknown, made its first appear- 


ance in the history of the world, where it was destined | 


to act no unimportant part. Its entrance into the 
political system of the European nations was marked 
by an attempt to take Constantinople, a project 
which it has often revived, and which the progress of 
Christian civilisation seems to indicate must now be 
realised at no very distant date, unless the revival of 


the Bulgarian kingdom to the south of the Danube | ' E ‘ nap 
| influence over the councils of the Court of St. 
| Petersburg, are antagonistic to those impulses 
which were of insufficient strength to prevent | 
scribed at Athens, in the month of September | Swiatoslaff from commencing the struggle be- 
| tween prudence and presumption; or are iden- 


create a new Sclavonian power in the east of Europe 
capable of arresting its progress. 


The preface to Mr. Finlay’s work was. sub- | 


last ; yet the events that were anticipated and 
predicted, though proceeding from other and from 
far less righteous causes than he contemplated, 
seem now to have approached more nearly to 
their fulfilment than at the date when Mr. Finlay 
wrote. It would, however, be foreign to our 
task, and unsuited to our purpose, to trace in 
these lines the origin, or to speculate on the ter- 
mination, of the hostile movements commenced 


on the part of the present ruler of the Scandi- | 
navians against the successors of the Greeks. | 
Nor can we enter further into the matter, than to | 


notice those invasions of the City of Minarets, 
which occurred before the little nucleus of 
Varangian adventurers had become developed, 
and had expanded into its present gigantic pro- 
portions, as the empire of all the Russias ; or 
to allude to those attempts which were defeated, 
in times when the Eastern Catholic Church was 


as yet comparatively free from the bigoted | , = = 
| the wishes of many succeeding Emperors. Mr. 


domination of its Mahometan oppressors. 


During the period which Mr. Finlay has un- | 


dertaken to depict in the volume before us, the | j 
| Constantinople are dependent on some marked physi- 


capital of the Eastern Empire was endangered on 


more than one occasion by the inroads and by the | 


assaults of its warlike neighbours—neighbours 
who, though harmless to effect its ruin, were 
even at that time fast increasing in civilisation 
and in power, and who in later ages have raised 
their name and their nation to such an eminence 
in the scale of kingdoms, that, at the present day, 
its voice, for good or for evil, is required to sanc- 
tion or to annul all treaties by which the general 


peace of Europe is broken or is preserved. We | 
will pass by the last as well as the first two of | 


the expeditions which were fitted out by the 
Princes of Kiow, and by Oleg, guardian to the 
sons of Ruric, against the Greeks,—and which it is 
more probable were rather forays, for the pur- 
poses of plunder, than systematic armaments, 


their fame, or with the intention of augmenting 
their territory—in order that we may be enabled 
to notice the third irruption of the Varangian 
hosts, which took place in the year 941, when the 
grandson of Ruric, “Igor, made an attack on 
Constantinople, impelled either by the spirit of 
adventure, which was the charm of existence 
among all the tribes of Northmen, or else roused 
to revenge by some violation of the treaty” con- 


firmed at the termination of the late war. The | 


Russians took advantage of the absence of the 


greater portion of the Imperial navy, which was | " 1 that 
| the east, forming the great line of communication 


engaged in active service against the Saracens, 
to make a descent upon the coast of Thracia. 
After ravaging the country, and having per- 
petrated wanton cruelty on the natives, their 


fleet was almost annihilated by a small squadron | 


of Byzantine vessels, which had been liberally 
supplied with what was in those days considered 
the most dreadful and the most destructive of 
missiles—the Greek fire. 
sister element did the invaders meet with a 
greater measure of success, since the troops of 
Igor which had been landed, and marched into 
Bythinia, were speedily routed by the superior 
discipline of the forces under the command of the 
Greek generals, Phokas and John Kurkuas. 

But the most formidable aggression, and one 
which was attended with the greatest danger to the 
Byzantine Empire during the period of the Ico- 
noclasts, or during the Basilian Dynasty—was 
that which was undertaken on an. enlarged and 
extended scale in the year 970, by Swiatoslaff, or, 
as the name is more familiar to our eyes, Swatos- 


| laus, the son of the warrior Igor; who, having 


completed the destruction of the Bulgarian power, 


began — after the ‘example of the Saxons in | 


Britain—to turn his attention towards those who 


| had by bribery obtained his assistance, while at | 


the head of 60,000. of his brave Varangians, 
against Peter, the defeated, and now the deceased 
king of Bulgaria. “The Russian was not igno- 


rant of strategy, and, having secured his flank by | 
| emperor, when they heard he had entered Bulgaria. 


an alliance with the Hungarians, he entered 
Thrace by the western passes of Mount Hemus, 
then the most frequented road between Germany 
and Constantinople, and that by which the Hun- 
garians were in the habit of making their plun- 
dering excursions into the empire.” In the 
spring of the year following, the Emperor John 
took the field ; and, although the Greeks were 
ultimately successful, and the Russians were for 
the moment humbled, it may be doubted whether 
the motives that appear still to exercise their 


tical with those which stimulated his ambition, 
until “he began to dream of the conquest of Con- 


| stantinople, and hoped to transfer the empire of 


the East from the Romans of Byzantium to the 


| Russians.” 


The following observations on some of the 
natural defences of the country, which oppose 
themselves to the march of an invading army 
approaching the capital, may not be unacceptable 
at the present crisis. Mr. Finlay has likewise 
appended a slight topographical survey of the 
principal routes from the north to Constantino- 
ple ; so that, should the same fearful and bloody 
scenes which were enacted in the tenth century, 
be repeated on the same arena, in our own times 
—the reader will be enabled to judge, with some 


| degree of precision, of the dangers and the diffi- 


culties which assail the successful issue of that 
mighty scheme, which has ever been so dear to 


Finlay remarks that 
Military operations for the defence and attack of 


cal features of the country between the Danube and 
Mount Hemus. The Danube with its broad and 
apid stream, and line of fortresses on its southern 
bank, would be an impregnable barrier to a military 
power possessing an active ally in Hungary and Ser- 
via; for it is easy to descend the river and concentrate 
the largest force on any desired point of attack, to 
cut off the communications or disturb the flanks of 
the invaders. Even after the line of the Danube is 
lost, that of Mount Hemus covers Thrace; and it 
formed a rampart to Constantinople in many periods 
of danger under the Byzantine Emperors. It was 
then traversed by three great military roads passable 
for chariots. The first, which has a double gorge, led 
from Philippopolis to Sardica by the pass called the 
gates of Trajan (now Kapou Dervend), throwing 
out three branches from the principal trunk to 
Naissos and Belgrade. The great pass forms the 


| Silistria (Dorystolon). 


Neither upon the | 


of the Strymon, from Skupi to Ulpiana, and the 
northern parts of Macedonia. Two secondary passes 
communicate with this road to the north-east, afford- 


| ing passage for an army—that of Kezanlik and that 


of Isladi; and these form the shortest lines of com- 
munication between Philippopolis and the Danube 
about Nicopolis, through Bulgaria. The second great 
pass.is towards the centre of the range of Hemus, 
and has preserved. among the Turks its Byzantine 
name of the Iron Gate. It is situated on the direct 
line of communication between Adrianople and 
Roustchouk. Through this pass a good road might 
easily be constructed. The third great pass is that to 


between Adrianople and the lower Danube, near 
It is called by the Turks 
Nadir Dervend. The range of Hzemus has several 
other passes independent of these, and its parallel 
ridges present numerous defiles: The celebrated 


| Turkish position at Shoumla is adapted to cover 


several of these passes, converging on the great 
eastern road to Adrianople. 

It would. be manifestly impossible to follow Mr. 
Finlay throughout the whole of his interesting 
narration of the campaign which ensued; for the 
account itself, we must refer the reader to the 


| pages of Mr. Finlay’s history. Yet, although, in 
| the present instance little perhaps is to be 


gleaned from the experience of the past, by the 
consideration of the tactics employed by either of 


| the belligerent powers, we may be pardoned for 


giving a few extracts: that will illustrate the state 
of military proficiency to which the Varangians 
had arrived, at a period when the Byzantine 
empire was at the height of its splendour, or for 
mentioning some circumstances of interest that 
occurred in the war of 971. John I. 

Marched from Adrianople just before Easter, 
when it was not expected that a Byzantine emperor 
would take the field. He knew that the passes on the 
great eastern road had been left unguarded by the 


| Russians, and he led his army through all the defiles 


of Mount Hemus without. any difficulty. The 
Russian troops stationed at Presthlava, who ought to 
have guarded the passes, marched out to meet the 


Their whole army consisted of infantry; but the 
soldiers were covered with chain armour, and accus- 
tomed to resist the light cavalry of the Patzinaksand 
other Turkish tribes. They proved, however, no 
match for the heavy-armed lancers of the imperial 
army; and, after a vigorous resistance, were com- 
pletely routed by John Zimiskes, leaving eight thou- 
sand tive hundred men on the field of: battle. 

The emperor, after storming and having cele- 
brated Easter in Presthlava, advanced to Dory- 
stolon, where Swiatoslaff was garrisoned, and 
opposite which, in the Danube, the Russian fleet 
was assisting in the blockade of that city. 
Meanwhile Zimiskes was entrenching his forces 
with a ditch and rampart according to the old 
Roman model, whiigt it was the intention of the 
Russian general to bring on a general engagement 
in the plain before all'the defences of the camp 
were completed. 

He hoped to defeat the attacks of the Byzantine 
cavalry by forming his men in squares, and, as the 
Russian soldiers were covered by long shields that 
reached to their feet, he expected to be able, by 
advancing his squares like moving towers, to clear 
the plain of the enemy. But while the Byzantine 
legions met the Russians in front, the heavy-armed 
cavalry assailed them with their long spears in flank, 
and the archers and slingers, under cover, watched 
coolly to transfix every man when an opening allowed 
their missile to penetrate. . . The infantry of 
the north now began to feel its inferiority to the 
veteran cavalry of Asia sheathed in plate armour, 
and disciplined by long campaigns against the 
Saracens. Swiatoslaff, however; continued to defend 
himself by a series of battles rather than sorties, in 
which he made desperate efforts to break through the 
ranks of his besiegers in vain, until at length it 
beeame evident that he must either conclude a peace, 
die on the field of battle, or be starved to death in 
Dorystolon. He chose the first of the three alterna- 
tives, and, having sustained a siege of upwards of 
two months’ duration, Swiatoslaff concluded a treaty 
with the Emperor, and retired with the remnant of 
his army towards his own territories. 


Mr. Finlay acknowledges that the views of 
Byzantine story entertained by himself are fre- 
quently in direct opposition to great historical 
authorities. Our author has here confessed to the 
truth; but he has failed to declare the whole truth. 
He might with justice have added that, although 
Gibbon and other writers have been somewhat 
inclined to derogate from the glory of the re- 
established power, and have in some degree suc- 
ceeded in tarnishing the lustre of the new line of 
rulers; the historian of the Byzantine Empire has 
attempted to counteract the effect of this injurious 
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treatment by running with increased vehemence 
into the opposite extreme. Mr. Finlay can view 
circumstances connected with the Eastern Empire 
only under couleur de rose. For the emperors of the 
first period no praise is too great—“never was such 


| and await a panic to teach the distinction between 


succession of able sovereigns :seen following one | 


another on any other throne :” no other govern- 
ment of which history has preserved the records 


“has secured equal advantages to its subjects for | 


so long a period;’ and none possessed “ a military 
establishment so perfectly organised,” as the suc- 
cessors of Constantine. And, not content with 


assuring his readers that the army was the most | 


efficient, the administration the most perfect, the 
rulers the least erring, of those that had gone be- 
fore, and of many that succeeded ; and having al- 


fate and fatalism. With marvellous precision 
Mr. Urqunart traces the progress of Russia and 
Russian intrigue—in the West, through Spain, 
where it has produced confusion, misery, and 


revolt, to Hungary, now prostrate “at the 
feet of the Czar”—in the North, to Scan- 


dinavia, where her last blow secured the moral 
conquest, and a claim to the eventual 
cession of the crown of Denmark—in the south 
to the Danube and Euxine, springs of abundant 
wealth to Europe if Russia were not there to seal 
up the supply, there with her diplomatic web 
and insidious quarantine, ready to establish 


suc- 


| obstacles against commercial enterprise, and divert 


} 


luded to other points in the Byzantine economy, of | 


superlative superiority over other and less favoured 
kingdoms,— Mr. Finlay would impress upon his 
readers that the true conservative principle of the 
Eastern Elysium, and one of the great causes of 
its long duration, was the elevated and the exalted 
tone of morality which pervaded all ranks of 
society: a point upon which, he asserts, there 
can be no difference of opinion concerning the 
pre-eminence of the “ Byzantine over that which 
existed in the contemporary empires of the 
Saracens and of the Franks ;” and one which Mr. 
Finlay enforces, from the absence of all traces of 
female drunkenness in the Empire of Byzantium, 
and from the example of Constantine VI., who 
“prepared the way for his own ruin by divorcing 
his first wife and marrying a second, in what was 
considered an illegal manner.” 

These are defects which we are loath to remark, 
since it is a matter for sincere regret that a work 
which has been performed so well should have 
been executed no better. The diligence with which 
Mr. Finlay has sought for materials it would be 
useless to deny ; and it would be ungenerous to 
assert that he has failed to dispose of them with 
dexterity ; and if observations present themselves 
which appear to be somewhat trite and common- 
place, they are more than redeemed by opinions 
which are remarkable for their depth of thought, 
and by arguments which are valuable for the 
soundness of their logic. 

Possessing, however, as it does, some imperfec- 
tions, the work before us will prove to those who 
love to trace the footsteps of events, a great 
acquisition. 


from any practicable scheme that might tend to 
their removal. 
Russian ambition, aided by that diplomatic skill 
in which consists her sole strength, contributes 
to the success of Russian designs. Apparently 
arrested at one point, she proceeds at another; 
and, so far from losing her advantage, does not 
even lose time. 

How Russia, in reality weak in material 
resources, whose internal structure is a mass of 
decomposition, grasping her subjugated millions 
and “accomplished facts,” by precarious tenure; 
whose night-mare dreams of conquest grew from 
the exhaustion succeeding her life-struggles; 
whose every weapon is two-edged and might be 
turned against herself by the first combatant in 
sarnest—how this Russia could have attained the 
position she now holds, can only be explained by 
review of the acts and policy of Europe since the 
astute barbarian built his house upon the sand 
and cemented it with blood. But when we per- 
ceive how consummate art has been arrayed 


The very extent of the field of 


against complete fatuity ; how the spirit of rivalry, | 


fomented by fears and ambition, has neutralised 
the strength of the strong and overturned the 
judgment of the weak ; how injustice has been 
sanctioned and aggression permitted; how the 


| nations believed a lie when ceasing to respect 


That it will never attain a large | 


amount of popularity, we may venture to predict; | 


yet we shall not be far from the truth when we 
assert that, in the present state of knowledge 
on the affairs of the East, in the Middle Ages, it 
will not fail to find a place on the shelves of every 
well-selected library. 








Progress of Russia in the West, North, and South. 
By Davip Urguuart. London: Triibner 
and Co, 1853. 

Tue circumstances of the moment impart addi- 

tional interest to the publication of this work. 

The author, with his accustomed freshness, 

vigour, and originality, has wrought out a drama 

of modern history, full of dark plots and stirring 
incidents, and tragical catastrophes—the materials 
collected in the course of personal communication 
with the chief actors in many of the events 
related the living testimony of the present ex- 
plains the past, since Russia became in Europe ¢ 


| posable forces. 


truth in their own contracts,—the miracle dis- 
appears. The Romans were a band of Ish- 
maelites when Italy enclosed prosperous re- 
publics; but one by one, through jealousy or 


indifference upon the subject. Recent events 
have contributed to rectify false impressions. 
We do not forget how Turkey—the old decrepit 
Turkey, the poor puppet that must fall when her 
protectors cease to regulate the sustaining wire, 
—sheltered a band of fugitives burthened with 
the good will of Europe, before a state in Europe 
ventured to pronounce the word of rescue; and 
thus we are prepared to admit the idea that some 
vitality yet lingers in the institutions and ani- 
mates the body of a people who dared to assert 
a right and perform a duty. Mr. Urquhart 
places the Ottoman empire in a light perhaps 
new to many of our readers—describing its resus- 
citation, its gigantic efforts in the task of reform 
and creation of the means of national defence, 
the richness of its vast internal resources, and 
the renewed spirit of the population. With 
equal closeness of analysis he defines the dangers 
Turkey has to apprehend, her present difficul- 
ties, her chances of ultimate defeat, and the im- 
portance to England of her preservation, both in 
a political and commercial point of view. The 
volume contains matter for serious study, and 
bears the impression of profound thought. It is 
remarkable, as testifying to the correctness of 
the author’s judgment, that the substance -of 
several chapters relating to affairs in the North 
and South, appeared under another form long 
previous to the determination of the ques- 
tions discussed, and yet, with scarcely a word 
changed, serve now as portions of their 
history—so truly was the result anticipated. The 
time approaches for due appreciation of a man 
who was the first to warn with distinct know- 
ledge of the peril, bringing to this labour of his 
life an amount of intellectual power rarély 
equalled. Considered only as a literary compo- 
sition, the present work is brilliant with inspira- 
tion, complete in artistic polish, uniting to 
simplicity of diction almost severe, a graceful 
eloquence, kindling with the subject. There is 


| no word redundant, and no thought inadequately 


through hate or utter negligence, the more power- | 
| ful sacrificed the feebler to the advancing foe till | 


all were enveloped in a commonruin Poland 
and Hungary stand by to attest the truth of the 
comparison. Who will accept the application? 
It cost Russia an immense effort to enter Hun- 
gary ; she employed for the purpose all her dis- 
The chances of war then seemed 
nearly balanced between the invading and insur- 
gent nations, a single victory might have secured 


| success to those who fought at home, nor was it | 


small advantage to Hungary that sympathies in 
her favour undoubtedly existed amongst the 


| enemy’s troops. Yet the Muscovite army reached 


the centre of the country without firing a shot, and 
Hungary—and through Hungary, Austria—were 


| conquered with the sacrifice of about a thousand 


men! Ifsuch results could be effected by the 
instrumentality of a single traitor, where slum- 
bered the intelligence of the honest victims ? 
They were in deluded expectation of the veto to 
Russia’s progress which should arrive from 
France and England—gazing through a telescope 
for the appearance of new planets, while the 


| ground was hewn away under their feet. 


plague-spot and apower. No diversity of opinion | 


can arise with regard to the value of this record, 
although, to quote a memorable sentence, “Unless 


aman knows what ought to be done he can never | 


know what has been done: information can be of 


service only to those who can class it, be it | 


science, be it conduct.” 


The accessions of territory and of direct in- | 


fluence made by Russia, from the reign of Peter 
to that of Nicholas, are sufficiently notorious— 
nor less notorious the spread of her influence 
indirect in the affairs of Europe; but men are 
strangely constituted, and, whether it is their 


calling to scale roofs like Asmodeus, face the | 


choke-damp in mines, or manufacture gun cotton, 
usually fear least the peril most constantly in their 
path. We assent to the proposition that each 
passing moment mysteriously deposits within our 
frames a germ of decay, as calmly as though the 
matter concerned everybody except ourselves, 
and have been accustomed with similar resigna- 
tion to hear of a destructive principle attacking 
the vitality of the European system. If in the first 
case, it would be absurd to dwell gloomily on the 
anticipation of inevitable results; in the second, 
it has been more absurd to suffer an evil that 
might have been quenched in its incipient stage, 


That Russia, when resisted with a will, is not 
all-powerful even within her own territories, the 
following anecdote testifies :— 


COSSACK INDEPENDENCE. 

The Cossacks, little as it may be suspected abroad, 
are not a mere troop of irregular horse, but a consti- 
tuted republic, separated from Russia in a far more 
distinct manner than the Duchies from Denmark. 
They admit no Russian to civil or military rank or 
post, and utterly repudiate the ecclesiastical preten- 
sions and usurpations of the official Russian Church. 
An ukase was published assimilating their adminis- 
tration to that of the other provinces of the empire ; 
their contingent had by precaution been already dis- 
patched to distant frontiers; nevertheless the Deputy 
Hetman instantly sent orders for the regiments of 
reserve to rendezvous at the point of their territories 
nearer to Moscow. The Emperor did not accuse them 
of beginning the war; but, with an army of 1,200,000 
men at his disposal, explained the ukase as a 
mistake, 

But an aggressor who understands his weak- 
ness and his aptitudes may subdue an antagonist 
ignorant of his strength and the manner of using 
it. In this consists the control of man over the 
inferior animals. No one now disputes the 


expressed. 

We extract the following passage from the 
chapter upon the commercial resources and legis- 
lation of Turkey. 

RESOURCES OF TURKEY AND RUSSIAN INFLUENCE. 

The Turkish empire is composed of countries that 
in former times were the most flourishing on -earth. 
The eonditions of the tenure of land, the relations 
between proprietor and occupier, present no systematic 
impediment to prosperity. It possesses the most 
remarkable natural facilities for transport. The sea, 
which only washes the borders of other states, peme- 
trates into its centre, and gives it a maritime coast of 
about 1200 leagues, or twice and a half that of Eng- 
land, and five times that of France. The rivers 
communicating with those seas traverse the most fertile 
regions. Egypt has her Nile; the rich plains of Syria 
touch or approach the sea-coast, reaching the gulf of 
Acre to the south, and joining the Orontes on ‘the 
north ; to the east flows the Euphrates. The mountain 
chains of Asia Minor run all east and west, so as ‘to 
allow the plains and watercourses to penetrate from 
the sea to the interior; by the four rivers that run to 
the west and the two that run to the north the 


| elements are afforded of a system of internal water- 


carriage through its whole extent. Roumelia is 
traversed by the great artery of Central Europe, the 
Danube, which a canal of five leagues wotild eover 
with craft, letting the Black Sea into the Jand, 
carrying it right up to Hungary, and so uniting 
with the Bosphorus the repose and prosperity of the 
Austrian Empire. These provinces are placed under 
tle most happy sky; they neither know the rigours 


| of winter nor the intensity of summer; a frugal.and 


| Turkey 


necessity of checking the Czar’s further progress, | 


| and eagerness to obtain information succeeds to 


docile population of nearly forty millions is sprinkled 
over a soil not yet broken by labour or fashioned by 
art. With such a surface for the growth of corn, 
with such facilities for transport, Turkey would un- 
questionably have seized upon the commerce of ‘the 
world, if the sentence had not gone forth against ‘her: 
‘You shall not traffic in the stores of your granaries ; 
the flax shall dry upon the stalk, the olive shall rot 
under its tree, the forests shall never deseend from 
the mountains, nor the brass and iron, the gold and 
silver, emerge from their entrails.” This sentence the 
Sultan Mahmoud undertook to reverse; but the times 
were no longer when an Ottoman Sultan was his 
own master. He did not dare to say to his people, 
“Enjoy the gifts of Providence ;” he did not dare to 
say to the nations, ‘“‘ Come and trade with my people.” 
had nevertheless for the basis of her 
system freedom of trade. This freedom was avowed 
and consecrated in the treaties with all countries. 
The productions of foreigners were not loaded with 
duties ; she did not wage a war of exchange against 
her neighbours; she did not dream of the protection 
of national industry ; the talons of the fisc did not 
gripe salt and tobacco; and no octroi ‘blockaded the 
dwellings of men. 


The value of Turkey to Russia, and to Europe 
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against Russia, is evident enough. The intro- 
ductory chapter of the work refers to the present 
crisis, and to the policy of Russia seeking by the 
occupation of the principalities to entrench on 
the threshold of the great prize which a prompt 
move would have rescued from her grasp. 


DIPLOMACY, NOT WAR, THE PRESENT AIM OF RUSSIA. 

A universal revulsion of the East is now made 
manifest. The development of a great military 
power in Turkey, the loss of the lever of religion, the 
animosity of the populations westward of the Black 
Sea, including Hungary, the continued successes of 
the Circassians, and the rise and growth of a spirit of 
disaffection in her own southern provinces, are facts 
which no longer require proof or illustration. Unless 
she succeeds in altering the circumstances, Russia 
will soon find herself no longer menacing, but menaced. 
There are other matters remaining behind still veiled 
from observation. Turkey has been engaged in 
recasting her financial system; she has last year 
effected a change in respect to the chief internal tax, 
which, by displacing the farmers of revenue, has been 
no less a relief to the people than a profit to the 
treasury. 
which would have burst the fetters in which its 
agricultural resources are at present bound. This 
Russia at every hazard had to prevent. It will be 
seen that, however injurious it may be to allow 
Europe to learn that Turkey is possessed of military 
power, or to provoke and excite the national spirit 
of the Ottomans, still it was a higher object 
to divert their minds from peaceful internal ame- 
liorations, and, by expenditure on armaments, 
to deprive the treasury of the means of making 
those sacrifices, whether in fact or in supposition, 
which necessarily attend every financial altera- 


tion. The Turkish military organisation is entirely 
local, and in that consists not only its excel- 


lence, but its economy. The Rediff follow their 
ordinary occupations, and assemble for exercise only 
during one month in the year. By forcing Turkey 
to arm and to assemble her troops on the frontiers, 
besides the sacrifice in money, there will be also the 
exhaustion of spirit and good-will. The army, 
especially the Rediff, however ardent at present, will 


be disgusted by being uselessly drawn from their | 


The next step in contemplation was one | 








native provinces, and the indignation of the Mussul- | 


mans will turn from Russia on their own Govern- 
ment. Hitherto Russia, by concealing the strength 
of Turkey, reduced its friends to subserviency, through 
their dread of irritating that moderation and souring 
that generosity which they believed to be the sole 
tenure of its existence. One consequence, however, 
of this assumption was a tendency of England and 
France to draw towards each other under an innate 
sense of alarm. Russia can now dispense with pre- 
texts, and the facts can no longer be disguised; but 
.from the moment that apprehension for the stability 
_of the Ottoman empire disappears, will facilities arise 
. for involving the powers of Europe in collision with 
it. The movement of the Danube bears on the in- 
ternal condition of the Russian empire. It is the 
importation of those provinces which principally 
competes with those of Russia in the markets of 
England and Europe. They are neither subject to 
the fiscal system of Russia, nor have as yet been 
brought under the prohibitory duties established 


| be required, under any circumstances, for crossing 


throughout Turkey by the English treaty of com- | 


merce. Her army will therefore be fed by provisions 


that otherwise would have reached the Thames,* to | 


the exclusion there of grain from St. Petersburgh | 


and Odessa. The very connection which has sprung 
up between England and the Danubian provinces 
will assist her in suppressing them. Her move- 
ment taking place at the shipping season, the 
City will be thrown into alarms respecting sup- 
plies which a war with Russia would endanger. 
The occupationof the Principalities is a matter wholly 
distinct from the original quarrel with Turkey; but 
it was required as a preliminary. Russia has already 
twice entered the Principalities in time of peace ; but 
in both cases there was a pretext—in the first, the war 
raged in Europe, and the ambition of Napoleon sufficed ; 
in the second, there was a revolution. If the Russians 
had pushed the matter in reference to the Holy 
Sepulchre to a rupture, then the crossing of the Pruth 
would have been considered by the Turks as an act of 
hostility, and dealt with as such. This then was 
never contemplated. If the occupation of the Prin- 
cipalities had been arranged between the two courts 
as the consequence of an insurrection, then a Turkish 
force would have entered together with the Russian, and 
her object would have been frustrated. The fire having 


Bucharest, and tells off the garrisons for the fort- 
resses of the left bank of the Danube. One course 
only was open to the Porte, and it was to send for- 
ward her troops into the provinces so soon as the 





* “Since we have opened our ports for the free impo: tation 
of foreign grain, our trade with Russia has gradually de- 
clined, but from the same period that of Turkey has gradually 
increased; and while the tormer has diminished neariy fifty 
per cent., the latter has risen to the same extent since 1845. 
in 1850 the exports of Indian corn from the port of Galatz 
amounted to about 435,000/., and io Ibrail to about 463.000/. 
Athiru ot our importationsof foreiga grain (value 12,000,0007.) 
is in the hands of the Greek merchants of the Meditcrranean.” 
—Bankers’ Circular, July 2, 1853. 





| the opportunity of returning to oceupy them alone. 


. . | see ] . t E Ww, he spring 
been drawn upon Bethlehem, she quietly marches into | ee on the board. Let Europe beware of the spring 


Russians crossed the Pruth. If Russia’s step was 
not war, then this was not war; and if war, it was at 
a distance from Turkey, on a field where Russia could 
not make it. By this every point would have been 
covered ; there was no difficulty in its execution; the 
troops were there, and under the very same general 
who, under precisely similar circumstances, had taken 
the same step in 1848—the same general who had 
then been received as a deliverer by the Wallachians. 
. . « .« In 1848, the Russians being then in occu- 
pation of the provinces, the Turkish forces crossed 
the Danube, and placed themselves there in an 
equality of position with Russia, which deprived her 
of the opportunity of using those provinces as a basis 
of operations against Turkey. ‘That it was that con- 
strained her in 1851 to withdraw her troops, that the 
Turkish troops might be withdrawn also, and so await 


It was the passage of the Danube by those 10,000 
Turkish troops which drove back 50,000 Russians 
500 miles, and which did more—which has spread the 
spirit of disaffection and desertion through the Rus- 
sian army, brought in contact with the new Turkish 
Nizam, and seeing how they were treated, fed, and 
paid. Yes, the Russian soldiers fought for the offal 
of the Turkish barracks; and the scullions, as they 
threw it out, were wont to call ‘‘ Dogs and Russians.” 
rh tees? The fact is notorious, that the Russian 
army of occupation in the Danubian provinces had 
rendered itself so much an object of suspicion to the 
Government, that when it was withdrawn the regi- 
ments were broken up and dispersed to remote parts 
of the empire. This was in consequence of its con- 
tact with the Turkish troops, against whom its 
animosities may be supposed to have been most 
vehemently excited. 

Russia could not at present make war on the 
Ottoman empire if, on commencing it, she had 
to start from the Pruth, for the following reasons: 


The Turks being advanced into the Danubian pro- 
vinces, Russia would require to leave a force in ob- 
servation of Circassia on the east and of Poland and 
Hungary on the west, equal to that which she would 
employ in the Turkish war. Advancing without war 
into the provinces, she isolates those countries, and 
places so large an interval between them and Turkey 
as to prevent a rising or an invasion. With the Prin- 
cipalities as the theatre of war, one campaign would 


them; and, with the actual Turkish army, the issue 
would be very doubtful. The resources of these pro- 
vinces would be utterly destroyed, and the Russian 
armies would have to draw their entire subsistence and 
forage from beyond the Ukraine, which is impossible. 
The Turks, being advanced into the provinces, can 
receive supplies and reinforcements by steam-vessels : 
Russia has no railways across her territory to afford 
her the counter-advantage. This new resource has 
opened since the last war, and is of more importance 
to Turkey than to any other empire, seeing that it is 
bisected by water communications available for the 
transport of troops; levies from every maritime pro- 
vince may thus reach the Danube in a week, or, at 
furthest, in a-fortnight. In 1828 Russia moved across 
the Danube 200,000 men; the Turks had, to oppose 
her, 32,000 raw recruits.. In that campaign she was 
foiled. As Turkey can now oppose to. her 200,000. to 
250,000 men, the best materials for soldiers in the 
world, and sufficiently well disciplined, to which may 
be added 50,000 lecal guerillas,—Russia, to stand in 
equal position, would require a much larger foree. 
That force she has not got; and, if she had, she could 
not support it. 

It is no longer the case of the occupation of the 
Principalities, as in 1850. Then there was a coneur- 
rent Russian force; then there was a Turkish commis- 
sioner: now it will be an occupation by Russia alone, 
—endured, indeed, by the Turkish Government, but 
without the forms of accommodation,— so that the 
power of hostile action will be possessed by Russia 
and withdrawn from Turkey—a state of things for 
which there never has been a parallel. It will be 
understood, if we make the application to ourselves, 
Suppose the English Government to endure her oceu- 
pation of the Punjab, she reserving to herself an atti- 
tude which enabled her to provoke insurrection or 
to invade on any point on any day, what would the 
tenure of India be worth? If she can so introduce | 
herself without war (I mean a single-handed war | 
with Turkey), she may win the great stake or cover 
it; but the game will be a desperate one; and she | 
will risk as much as she plays for. It will not then 
be risked for those pieces alone which we at present 
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Britannic Researches ; or, New Facts and Rectifi- 
cations of Ancient British History. By Brae 
Poste. London: John Russell Smith. 1853. 

We need not despair of obtaining something | 

authentic in the shape of a History of England 

before the Conquest if minds like that of the 
author of the volume before us be applied to 
the task. To the antiquarian and the scholar we 
must look for New Facts and Rectifications of 
Ancient British History. The mere politician will 











not condescend to regard so rude an era as one 
deserving much attention. In times so remote 
little more was known of kings and their govern- 
ments than their names and their conquests; and 
even these have not escaped the influence of 
modern scepticism. 

The author has very properly dated his in- 
quiries from the century preceding the first inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar, Beyond this period we 
fear the history of Britain must for ever remain 
afable. He submits that the ancient Britons 
had, by their mutual wars.and contests, so broken 
down the independence of the smaller states, and 
so far produced a balance of power in the island, 
that as early as a hundred years before Christ 
Britain, south of Caledonia, had become di- 
vided into three principal kingdoms: the Trino- 
bantes, Iceni, and Brigantes. These states and 
their boundaries are described, and a map is given 
of Britain as at the era of Cunobeline. 

The author has exercised a careful discrimina- 
tion in separating the true from the false in his 
examination of the ancient chronicles. “'To use 
these romancing narratives,” says Mr. Poste, 
“unreservedly, would be wholly unwarrantable. 
At the same time, we treat of a period in which 
information is particularly scanty and uncon- 
nected; hence, entirely to forbear totakefrom them 
particulars apparently correct, and in. part other- 
wise corroborated, would hardly seem advisable. 
A middle course appears to be the one preferable 
to follow. . . . The line of kings is of course the 
part in which such a compilation as an ancient 
chronicle would be most likely to be correct.” 
Acting upon this principle, he has endeavoured 
to reinstate King Arthur upon his throne, setting 
aside the romantic history which has proved so 
fatal to the memory of this renowned hero, and 
which has almost obliterated his claims to a real 
existence. We fear that it is teo much the fashion 
of modern historians to reject everything as 
fabulous that has not some Classical authority to 
support it, and thus to remove the few links by 
which future discoverers might be able to connect 
the broken chain in the early history of this 
country. 

With reference to the identity of King Arthur 
Mr. Poste observes : 


The real state of the case seems to be that he very 
early, probably within a century or a century and a 
halt afterwards, became the subject of historical ro- 
mance, and that from the attractive nature of such 
works more correct accounts were in course of time 
superseded. We have an instance somewhat in 

oint in Charlemagne, of whom and his peers the 
‘rench romances recounted many tales. But Charle- 
mague had Eginhart, one of his ministers, to record 
authentically his acts and real existence; an advan- 
tage which was only imperfectly supplied to Arthur 
by Nennius. There certainly does not appear any 
great improbability to a person who may trace the 
events of the age in which Arthur lived, that a war 
like that between the Britons and Saxons, which, 
with intervals excepted, had continued sixty years, 
should ‘produce eminent commanders.  Nennius is 
supported by the literature of the Welch as to the 
reality of there having been such a person as Arthur; 
he is mentioned also in the Armorican Chronicle o 
Mont St. Michel. And certainly it may be allowable 
to ask, if Arthur were not the sovereign paramount 
of the Britains from A.p. 517 to A.v,. 542, what other 
person was ? 


Mr. Poste’s question, like all such answers toa 
negative, must not. be taken as conclusive. His 
arguments still rest on the faith we may have in 
the chronicles to which he refers us. 

The disposition of the inhabitants of Britain at 
a very early period to become a prey to usurers, 
is established by the fact that Seneca had large 
sums at interest in this country. We know not 
whether the Iceni were the first to risk their 
national credit by incurring a national debt with 
foreigners, thus giving them a pretence, at least, 
for invading the country. 


This nation, which had held the destinies of the 
island in their hands on the first invasion of the 
Romans, who had it in their power to make Britain 
another Parthia to them, were doomed to moulder 
away in a helpless and degraded condition. We have 
seen that, notwithstanding the temporising policy of 
their king, some sudden exasperation produced a col- 
lision with the Romans, of which a very complete de- 
feat was the consequence, and that, on peace being 
resumed, so great was their loss of national credit that 
their dependents, the Ordovices, soon afterwards made 
war with the invaders on their own account, as has 
been before noted; and these never received any assis- 
tance from the Iceni-Magni or other Icenians that we 
can ascertain. To sink the Iceni still lower, in pro- 
cess of time they fell into the jaws of the Roman 
usurers, one of whom was no less a person than the 
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jhilosopher Seneca, who had the large sum of 
10,000,000 sesterces, or about 81,000/. placed out at in- 
terest in Britain—a fact communicated by Xiphilinus, 
in his Life of Nero, who mentions it in implied con- 
nection with the Iceni. We imay consider that we 
have here a significant intimation that the Iceni had 
now begun to Romanise very extensively, and that 
they expended large sums in building villas and in- 
dulging the multifarious luxuries of their conquerors, 
in order to gloss over their decayed condition ; other- 
wise it is difficult to assign what could have been the 
application of such sums. 

If the chroniclers are to be credited, the Britons 
could not have been in so rude and impoverished 
a state after the Romans had quitted the island, 
as some are apt to imagine. Their credit must 
have stood high to have enabled them to borrow 
such large sums ; and we are told that when the 
power of the Cruithnians and Gaels increased 
over the Britons, it became heavier than the 
Roman tribute, because their total expulsion out 


of their lands was the object aimed at by the | 


northern Cruithnians and Gaels. 


After this the Britons went in sorrow and in tears 
to the Roman Senate; and thus we are told [that] they 


went with their back foremost for shame, and a great | 


multitude returned with them, 7. e. an innumerable 


army of Romans, and sovereignty and chieftiancy | 


were assumed over them afterwards. But again the 


Roman tribute became oppressive to the Britons, so | 
that they slew their kings and chieftains the third | 


time (i. e. revolted under Constantine the Tyrant). 
Afterwards there came Roman chieftains across the 
sea, and gained a very great victory over the Britons 
(i. e. Caledonians, A.p. 421), so that they vindicated 
the honour of their people upon them, and they plun- 
dered the island of Britain of its gold and its silver, 
and took from it its safin and silk, and its vessels of 
gold and silver, so that they returned home with vic- 
tory and triumph. 


Constantine the Tyrant mentioned above must 
not be confounded with another Constantine, who 
had also a son named Constans. Mr. Poste’s 


remarks in proof of this coincidence of names, if | 


not conclusive in establishing another Constan- 
tine, may be of use in guarding against the per- 
plexity which even in modern times is sumetimes 
occasioned by the desire to perpetuate a family 
name. 

The author has taken considerable pains to sift 
the evidence of the authenticity of the work, 
De Situ Britannia, supposed to be the genuine 
production of Richard of Cirencester, but within 
these few years held to be a forgery of Professor 
Bertram. 


stances in support of .the genuineness of the 
work; and although he has not been able to 
satisfy himself as regards Richard of Cirencester, 
he shows an inclination to acquit Bertram of the 
forgery. In speaking of the /tinerary, he notices 
that “Roy made the singular discovery that 
North Britain, in Ptolemy, inclines so much to 
the East, not from error of survey, but because 
the particular map from which his delineation of 
Great Britain was taken had been torn off in that 
part, and was afterwards replaced, not in its 
proper position, but turned on one side. 


This may be taken as some slight argument that 
Bertram was not the concoctor of the Jtinerary; for | 


if he possessed that intimate local knowledge of Scot- 
land to be able to invent the several routes in the 
Itinerary, he possibly might have been indueed to 
seek credit and originality by correcting this error of 
misstatement in the said ninth /ter. 


But the question is whether the whole work 
be actually the compilation of Richard of Ciren- 
cester, as it is professed to be, or whether it be a 
forgery altogether of Professor Bertram. 

This being, in reality, the main point we have to 
ascertain, not so much whether the facts are true, as 
whether the work is the genuine production of Richard 
of Cirencester, a monk of the fourteenth century, and 
no one else. It is certain that from the present 
inquiry respecting the internal evidences of the work 
no undoubted proof has been obtained that it might not 


have been the work of a much later period, and by | 


another person. Whether others may succeed in 


finding this undoubted evidence from the internal | 
contents of the work, which we have now sought in | 


vain, it is impossible to say. Indications of Roman 
roads in various quarters, corresponding with the 
Itineraries, is not sufficient evidence; for a person 
applying himself to forge an Itinerary would naturally 
first endeavour to ascertain in what quarters lines of 
Roman road before undescribed existed; and that such 
could be found even now there is but little doubt. 
Bertram ever declined giving a clear and succinct 
account of the provenence of this manuscript before 
he pameees it, alleging for a reason that it had been 
puric 


Englishman, who had been wild in his youth. (See 





In pursuing this investigation, Mr. | 
Poste has placed in a strong light many circum- | 


dined from a public library in England by an | 


| Britton’s Memoirs of Hatcher, 8vo. 1847, p. 9.) This, | 


it would appear, was his reason that he would neither 
lend it nor sell it to Stukely. Here is, at once, a 
statement to cause the highest distrust; possible, 
certainly, but too like the pretences of common 
impostors. 

| Notwithstanding this, Mr. Poste offers some 
suggestions in extenuation of Professor Bertram’s 
equivocal conduct. We quote the following on 
account of its reference to Macpherson, and as it 
in some measure supports the genuineness of the 
poems of Ossian. 

If Bertram had been an unfaithful editor of the 
manuscript which came into his possession—altering 
a geographical or historical fact in one place to 
accommodate the tone of the work to that of the 
productions of received classical authors, introducing 
embellishments of style in another, and so forth,—he 
might have become so implicated in this way as to 


that case he would have been somewhat in the same 
| position as Macpherson with his poems of Ossian. 
| Mr. Macpherson, it seems, after deliberating several 
| years, could not make up his mind to publish the 
| original fragments which formed the basis of those 
poems, because, in the first instance, he had given 
them forth in an improved form, with alterations ad 
libitum. 
| Ossian, 8vo. 1824.) 

In giving it as his opinion that the De Situ 
| Britannie is spurious, Mr. Poste evidently does 
violence to a strong predilection. He would 
willingly restore this once highly-prized gem of 
British geography to its former reputation; but 
his love of truth compels him to decide adversely; 


we fancy a majority of his readers will heartily 
concur. 

The author suggests a new reading of the 
Barberini Inscription. It is well known to anti- 
quarians that a moiety only of this inscription 
was recovered. 
broken longitudinally was probably afterwards 
lost or destroyed ; and although a copy of the 
inscription is preserved in the Barberini palace, 
it is doubtful which half is original and which 
invented. 
| of restorations. 
| lowing :— 


Mr. Poste proposes the fol- 
TI. CLAY ; DLO. CES. 
AUG | USTO 
PONTIFIC | I. M. TR. P. XI. 
COs. V. IM | P, XXII. P. P. 
SENATVS-POPY | LVS. Q. R. QVOD 
REGES. BRIT | ANNLY. ABSQ. 
VLLA. JACTV | RA, DOMVERIT, 
GENTESQ, E | XTUMAS, ORBIS. 
PRIMVS. INDICI | ONEM. SVBGERIT. 

As it appears the relative position of the words was 
similar to the above, there is the stronger reason for 
adopting this. 
part of the word “indicionem” a very common 
phrase. The “ extimas,” in the penultimate line, 
may have been thought a very approximate epitaph 
as applied to the Britons of those times. In English 
it will be thus :—Inscribed by the senate and Roman 
people to Tiberius Claudius Cesar Augustus, Pontifex 
Maximus, in the eleventh year of his Tribunitian 
Power, tifth time Consul, Imperator the twenty- 
second time, and Father of his County: Because he 
subdued the Kings of Britain without sustaining any 
disaster, and was the first who reduced into subjec- 
| tion the furthermost nations of the earth. 
| The author supports his new reading with 
| some cogent arguments, which will no 
| attract the attention of lovers of antiquarian 

disquisition. 
| We may close these extracts with a question 
| more generally interesting than any one of the 





multifarious inquiries which have engaged the | 


author’s attention : 
WHO WERE THE FIRST CHRISTIANS IN BRITAIN ? 


holy faith in the island will be—not St. Augustine 


not the Cambrian Church and its Archbishopric of 
Caerleon in the fifth century ; not the Christians of 
the time of St. Alban the martyr, in the third cen- 
tury; nor even Lucius and his Christian congrega- 
tions in the second. It was none of all these; but 
there was a previously existing British Church, un- 
doubtedly one that had gained a footing at a much 
| earlier date. 

To carry out this hypothesis the author takes 
as the basis of his inquiry a heathen inscription 
found at Chichester in April 1723. In this in- 
scription the names of Cogidubnus and Aulus 
Pudens occur. With the help of Martial’s 
Epigrams and references to the Epistles of St. 
Paul, Mr. Poste has ingeniously connected the 
Pudens of the inscription with Claudia the 
daughter of Cogidubuus and with Linus and 
Aristobulus. 


have been deterred from producing his original. In | 


(See Mr. Davis’s Essay on the Poems of | 


and in this, the result of his careful investigation, | 


The original fragment of stone | 


This doubt has given rise to a variety | 


The “indici,” in the last line, seems | 


doubt | 


The reply as to who were the first asserters of our | 


and the Anglo-Saxon Church of the seventh century ; | 


The theory then, which is not an isolated one, but 
which it is believed is entertained to great extent, is 
to this effect. It is supposed that Cogidubnus, the 
same person who is named by Tacitus, and who is 
now considered ascertained to have been made king 
of a portion of the Southern Belgie, or Britain, had a 
daughter named Claudia, who was intrusted to the 
care of the family of Aulus Plautius at Rome, the 
late propretor, for education, and who grew up pos- 
sessed of beauty and accomplishments, and was the 
object of much admiration. Pomponia Grecina, the 
wife of Aulus Plautius, the lady of the house, from 
| the tenor of a passage in the Annals of Tacitus, xiii. 

32, is considered to have been a Christian, and 
Claudia to have imbibed the faith from her. As a 
sequal to the above she is believed to have married 
Aulus Pudens, a young Roman of the equestrian 
| order, who also became a Christian. And it is 
thought they are the persons mentioned by St. Paul, 
as we shall presently see (2 Tim. iv. 21). And we 
may add that Aristobulus or Eubulus and a person 
| named Linus seemed to have completed the British 
| party at that time assembled at Rome. 


In concluding this interesting portion of the 
work, the author suggests that “the due answer 
to the inquiry, Who were the first Christians in 
Britain? is, that the same were Aristobulus and 
those who were converted by his preaching; his 
mission undoubtedly being the best authenticated 
as the first which took place.” 
| A much longer notice of this volume has been 

given than was at first intended, not only on 

account of its real value as a contribution to 
| historical literature, but in justice to the author, 
| whose learning and extensive knowledge of the 
| subject on which he treats has not prompted him, 
| in any one instance, to forget that others have a 

right to an opinion as well as himself. The work 
| is agreeably written, and we have no doubt will 
| 
| 


attract the attention it so well deserves. Asa 
minor recommendation, it possesses that rare 
accompaniment to modern publications — a 

copious index—in addition to other means of re- 

| ference so indispensable to a volume intended to 
occupy a permanent place in a library. 





Tue second volume of Matthew of Westminster's Flowers 
of History, completes the work in Bolin’s “ Antiquarian 
Library.” It is one of the most copious of the 
chronicles, and it does not less abound in the miracu- 
lous, the improbable, and the amusing. There is 
nothing like persecution to make a fame. Gervinus 
was prosecuted in Prussia for having written an intro- 
duction to a history of the nineteenth century, in 
which he deduces, from a review of that history, cer- 
tain conclusions unfavourable to despotism. He was 
convicted ; but, like Galileo, he declared that the con- 
viction did not alter the fact. There is nothing in 
this essay to make it notable in itself; but it has been 
rendered so by the hostility it has encountered. This 
translation of it is to vindicate the author from a 
former translation, which is alleged to be incorrect. 
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A Selection from the Correspondence of the late 
Thomas Chalmers, DID. LL.D. Edited by his 
son-in-law, the Rev. Wrirr1am Hanna, LL.D. 
Edinburgh: Constable, 1853. 

Tue prevailing tendency among writers of bio- 

graphies to make the most of their subject, and to 

swell out beyond reasonable space,—by copious 
extracts from journals, the frequent use of cor- 
| respondence, the quotation of speeches, and other 
similar means,—the volumes in which they lay 
| before the public the records of a life, has been 
already illustrated by the editor of this volume. 
Filial reverence has doubtless guided the pen. 
|The space occupied by Dr. Chalmers in the 
public eye afforded strong temptation ; and the in- 
terest with which the subject of the biography was 
regarded by alarge portion of the Scottish religious 
community, tended to confirm the editor in the 
course pursued by him after his first volume had 
issued trom the press ; while the many details of 

a public and ecclesiastical nature with which Dr. 

Chalmers was mixed up, and with most of his 

| views respecting which Dr. Hanna evidently 

sympathises, rendered the task of compression 
still more difficult. The great preacher of the 

Scottish people had been too recently removed, 

and the feelings excited by recent events in that 

division of the island were too strong, to allow 
of a cool estimate being formed favourable to 
the selection and condensation of the materials 
which poured in so abundantly from many dif- 
ferent quarters. 

Besides the issue, accordingly, of a number of 
densely-printed volumes, containing not only all 
| of Dr. Chalmers’s more solid contributions to the 
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literature of his profession, which remained un- 
published,—on the principle, we fancy, of deco- 
ratingthe tombs of the prophets,—his more private 
records were drawn upon to furnish the volumes 
of “ Scripture” and “ Sabbath Evening Readings” 
—a mass of papers which wecan hardly believe to 
have been intended by the writer to 
public eye, and which will not, we fear, enhance 
his reputation as an expositor of Scripture; while, 


| of course, some days in Dairsie. 


of July, and stay away six weeks. I shall’ be much 
of that time in the neighbourhood of Kilmany, and, 
All this, how- 

ever, is only expressive of my intentions, and not of 
my promises, of which I am most fearful : and as my 





| object is to rest, I trust I shall not have the fatigue of | 


| 


as.a quantity of unused materials in the form of | 


correspondence still remained, or had been fur- 
nished subsequent to the publication of the “‘ Life,” 
the result is the appearance of the present 
volume, equal in bulk to its predecessors, but 
assuredly posssessing far less of an enduring in- 
terest than those previously issued in connection 
with Dr. Chalmers, and meant to cast light upon 
his character and conduct. 

The volume, in short, is a mistake, so far as re- 
gards the increase of Dr. Chalmers’s reputation ; 
and it will, we fear, be viewed as a mistake by 
the purchaser. Considering the many public in- 
dividuals with whom Chalmers was brought into 
contact when at the zenith of his fame—the 
questions of ecclesiastical and political moment 
to which his attention was directed—and espe- 
cially his championship of the * Free Kirk” 
movement-—we are astonished at the ordinary and 
commonplace materials of which the volume is 
made up. A portion is composed of merely 
brief notes ; another section, of letters of 
religious counsel and advice, excellent in them- 


| find it difficult to ward off from me. 
| say that Dr. 


t. the | U™ency to undergo on the subject of preaching, as I 
a 1€ |must be very sparing of myself during my absence 


from Glasgow. I still feel the overdoing of too much 
exertion in the business of Glasgow. The preaching 
is heavy for me; and the teasing invitations, pressed 
with a degree of rudeness that is very provoking, I 
I am sorry to 
is most egregiously culpable in 
this respect; and I have learned from him of how 
little avail the mere feeling of kindness is towards the 


| happiness of others, unless a consideration and a 


respect for convenience and liberty go along with it. 
I wish I could report favourably, either of myself or 


| others, as to the most substantial of our interests. I | 
| hear sometimes of good done, and I am convinced 


selves, but containing nothing of a very novel or | 


striking nature. A small modicum only can be 
specified as interesting to the general reader, and 
of that we shall proceed to furnish some speci- 
mens. 

The fervour of Chalmers’s feelings wasapparent 
throughout the whole of his career. The ardent 
temperament through which the heavy and 
somewhat sluggish frame was able to answer 
the appeals made to it, was not favourable to 
the cool and well-balanced judgment either of 
individuals or events. Thus, when, after a dan- 
gerous illness, he was led to more deep and 
decided views respecting Divine truth 
human responsibility,—led, in his own language, 
to. examine and contrast two different magni- 
tudes, and to compare “the littleness of time 
with the grandeur of eternity,”—we find in him 
an impetuous desire of surmounting obstacles 
aud arriving at great results, without reckoning in- 
termediate impediments, which frequently caused 
the schemes of Christian or public usefulness 
which he advocated to be regarded as Utopian. 
When, in consequence of the fame of his elo- 


| Wilberforce, 
| subjects and those of Chalmers there 


and | 


that to a certain degree there is a reality in the 
matter. Of one thing I am getting every day surer— 
that no human power, either of argument or of 
address, 
towards the conversion of a human soul. This is 
Monday, when I am sadly liable to be driven out of 
the mildness and endurance of the Gospel, by the 
feebleness of yesterday's fatigue, and the annoyances 
with which a selfish and inconsiderate public beset 
me. Ihave this day had to ward off four dinner 
invitatious, and. to fight a stout battle about two of 
them. I trust that this matter will at length find an 
adjustment in the people’s letting me alone. But I 
must give up this querulous strain. 


The letters in the volume are put together 
independently of chronological arrangement, and 
we are further struck with the number of, doubt- 
less excellent, but not very remarkable persons, 
addressed in the correspondence. An exception, 
however, occurs in the case of the late Mr. 
between whose views on religious 
existed a 
thorough accordance. To Wilberforce he writes 
as follows, from St. Andrews, in anticipation of 
the former making a tour through Scotland: — 


The house we at present occupy is very com- 
modious, and has some pretensions to the name of 
classical—it not only having in it the study of George 
Buchanan, but having lodged Dr. Samuel Johnson 
when he visited St. Andrew's. Our autumns are 
generally dryer than our summers, but there is no such 
great or regular difference as would lead me to fix on 
any particular month in the way of preference. On 
the whole, I would not think it advisable to travel in 
Scotland after the end of September. 


| greater and the smaller Highland tour—the former 


uence—which, sublimed and animated by a great | 
yag 


recent change of religious opinion and principle, 
had spread far and wide beyond the sequestered 
bounds of Kilmany, where the people who had 
formerly listened in stupid wonder to eloquent 
harangues were now roused by the power of 
Gospel truth, most impressively and feelingly 
delivered—he had become settled in Glasgow, we 
find him, amidst physical and mental labours 
which he prosecuted with the ardour and self- 
denial of a primitive Evangelist, soon longing 
for another sphere, and sighing for the calmness 
and studious facilities of an academic retreat. 
When the merchants of Glasgow left their 
counting-houses to throng the church where his 
week-day sermons were delivered—when he was 
found with perseverance and indomitable vigour 
bending his way through many a squalid lane, 
and entering many a forlorn tenement—when 
schools for the Christianised instruction of the 
young were rising in his parish, and an additional 
place of worship had been raised under his 
fostering care—when he was, in fact, idolised 
by a large class of the community—when the 
brilliancy and ardour of his preaching had 
raised him almost to the highest level of pulpit 
celebrity—we yet find him writing as follows :— 

God has not been pleased to turn my taste and my 
liking towards my present situation. I am sure I do 
the people of Glasgow great injustice; but I have 
never yet had any homeward associations with that 


town. Still there is in it a great quantity of Christian 
worth ; and it is, in truth, a most unseemly exhi- 
bition, that I should receive so much in the way of 


affection, and render so little back again. But it is the 
glare, and the publicity, and the continual controversy, 
and the jarring of human faction, and the total want 
of that kind and familiar intimacy which gave such 
a charm to all my intercourse with Dairsie and 
Kilmany, that have withered up the scene of my 


present duties, and spread something like the aspect 
of wilderness over the whole extent of it. 


And, 
I mean, if God will, to go from this in the middle 


agi 1in— 


taking you asfarnorth as Inverness, and fartherif you 
choose ; the latter a smaller sweep by Perth, Dunkeld, 
Blair, Killin, Argyleshire. The former would also 
comprehend Argyleshire. You commence either from 
Andrews, and terminate what is purely Highland 
in the journey at Glasgow, whence you could make 
smaller excursions to Stirling and Trosachs. Abstract- 
ing from all detentions on the score of society, you 
could make the larger sweep from St. Andrews to 
Glasgow by moderate journeys in a fortnight, and the 
smaller sweep in nine or ten days. I make allow- 
ance for the remarkable scenes on the journey. In 
fixing your itinerancy my only difficulty relates to 
the larger tour, because there are three great northern 
roads, and I know not which of these should be sur- 
rendered. Iam anxious to secure the middle road, as 
being the more characteristic across the Grampians. 
But I would be unwilling ‘to sacrifice the eastern, 
which takes you by Aberdeen, and carries you to some 
remarkable objects on the coast. I would very much 
defer to Mr. Charles Grant’s opinion, who, by the way, 
is extensively acquainted in Inverness-shire. My 
letters of introduction will be a few to the aristoc racy, 
but chiefly to the more meritorious clergy along the 
line of your journey, who will be dé Jighited to show 
you every attention, and whom you will find to be at 
once intelligent and congenial. 
St. Andrews, it is well known, soon proved to 
Chalmers’s mind scarcely more congenial than 
Glasgow had been. In the former, indeed, he 
might have had abundance of studious quiet and 
repose, while exercising a most powerful in- 
fluence over no small proportion of the rising 
talent of Scotland, who flocked to that time- 
honoured seat of learning, attracted by the fame 
of the eloquent expounder of moral philosophy. 
Sut here, too, he soon became embroiled with 
his colleagues in the college; while to Chalmers’s 
ardent mind the tenor of the religious teaching 
dispensed in the town church was cold and uncon- 
genial. He did not reflect that many might fail to 
sympathise with some of his opinions; nor did he 
imagine that the quiet, unobtrusive tone of more 
ordinary, perhaps common-place instruction, 
might possibly be more conducive to the whole- 
some nourishment of the flock than the brilliant 


display of a fervid, but, at the same time, an 





can work the progress of a single inch | 





occasionally erratic genius. However, we are 
not surprised at meeting with such a passage as 
the following, in a letter addressed to his relative 
Mrs. Morton :— 


We keep very much aloof from the society of St. 
Andrews, while, at the same time, we are on perfect 
good terms with them all. They are very convivial, 
and we want a simple and easy intercourse. Mr. 
Duncan, whom you may recollect as our occasional 
visiter at Kilmany, is now Professor of Mathematics, 
and, in this respect, is quite suited to us. Perhaps 
there is no town in Scotland more cold, and meagre, 
and moderate in its theology than St. Andrews. Tdo 
feel the Sabbaths to be very heartless in regard to the 
public services ; and Mrs. Chalmers half threatens to 
be a Seceder upon our hands. I will not hinder her; 
but, as to myself, I do feel that, bating the deficiency 
of warm ministerial addresses from the pulpit, I ought 
to make greater progress here than at Glasgow, where 
I was cumbered with many things; while bere I may 
at least wait upon that which is good with far less 
distraction. 

And to the same effect, but in still stronger 
terms— 


It was quite necessary, in point of repose, that I 
should leave Glasgow; but I must not disguise it 
from you that St. Andrews has its trials. There is a 
most inveterate hostility to the evangelical spirit, and 


| a sad public corruption, against which 1 have hitherto 


| scholars. 


| clear line is to give 


| 


remonstrated ineffectually. Over and above all this, 
our Sabbaths are truly barren and dreary, from the 
miserable lack of unction in pulpit services. I have 
taken up a Sabbath-school which somewhat supplies 
the want to myself and my family, it being held in 
my own house, and attended by not more than thirty 
I was greatly delighted yesterday by a 
passage from the excellent Halyburton, who bids us 
suspect ourselves if our zeal runs all ‘to public, to the 
neglect of private and personal Christianity. My 
e all my force to the latter whenmy 
way is so hedged up against doing much in behalf of 
the former. My classes give me some precious oppor- 
tunities however. I this year lecture upon both Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy, and in both, par- 
ticularly in the former, I can lift many testimonies on 
the side of the Gospel. My stude nts I have great 
reason to rejoice in, being both well- educated : and, 
many of them, remarkably’ well-disposed. I forgot to 


| mention that Mrs. Chalmers, under the destitution of 


evangelical truth in our established pulpits, goes very 
often to the Dissenters, and incurs some obloquy on 


| that account, which we care not for. 


We have the | 


Considering that the now venerable incumbents 
of the town church of St. Andrews ministered, 
as we believe, at the time when this fulmination 
was sent forth, was it quite discreet in the editor 
of the volume to include in it such a reflection 
upon clergymen deservedly esteemed for worth 
and pastoral fidelity ? 

Aware of Chalmers’s admiration of Foster, we 
turned with some curiosity to the single letter in 
the volume addressed to the author of the 
“Essays on Decision of Character,’ &e. It 
touches upon the literary history of the time, and 


| contains a forcibly-expressed tribute of hearty 


congratulation on Foster’s previous productions. 


I lately saw Mr. Jeffrey, the editor of the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” and spoke to him at some length 
about the conduct and character of that widely-spread 
journal. I told him how much it would add to its 
usefulness, did he not prohibit all his general con- 
tributors from ever touching on the subject of Chris- 
tianity, and, making room for a theological depart- 
ment, admit an occasional article on that subject from 
one who was soundly acquainted with it, and able to 
render it impressively to his readers. My time is. so 
much occupied that I have abandoned that sort of 
literature entirely. But I took the liberty of suggest- 
ing you as one whose occasional contributions would 
be of eminent service to the w ork ; and to yourself I 


| add that, through the influence and diffusion of that 
| work, such a direction may be given to your labours 


as to be of the first consequence to the best of causes. 
Mr. Jeffrey requested me to write you, and express 


| the pleasure it would give him could you be prevailed 


| upon to send him an article ; 
| to you, that from the very general character o 


and I may here suggest 
that 


work hitherto, it were ‘greatly better, instead of 


| advocating one species of Christian partisanship 


against another, to advocate revelation in general 


| against infidelity, or to expatiate in those more Catholic 


tracts of thought and sentiment, where one might 
keep from that sort of controversy which is so often 
confounded by a superticial public with the narrow- 
ness of aero sm. Do let me know what you 
think of this. 1 shall only say, that I would prefer to 
see your lucubrations in the ™ Edinburgh ” rather than 
in the “ Eclectic Review,” because of the greater pub- 
licity and influence that they would thus attain ; while 
I still persist in another opinion that I have long 
expressed on the subject of your literary labours, and 
that is, that I regret you do not give more of your 
strength to the rearing of such works as may come 
out ostensibly and independently from your pen— 
being thoroughly persuaded that you can publish 
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nothing i in this way w whic hw “ill, not prove a permanent 
accession to the C hristian literature of our country. 
I can truly say for myself that I read no compositions 
with greater excitement than your own. I perused 
both your ‘“‘ Missionary Sermon” and your book on 
* Popular Ignorance,” with unmeasured delight ; and 
one passage more espec ially, of the latter, has ke “pt a 
very tenacious hold of me, that in which you 
adventured, and with marvellous success, to portray 
the popular imagination of God—a description that 
came home so much to my own consciousness as to 
assure me how idolatrous and mean were all my con- 
ceptions of the Deity. There is one thing more that 
I beg to propose to you ere I am done. 
your taste for landscape, and of the full gratification 
it would find in the scenery of our Highlands. Ihave 
myself gone a very little way into that sublime and 
interesting region, and I would most willingly give 
up three weeks to the enterprise of penetrating right 
through to the most northerly point of Scotland, were 
it in the capacity of a guide and companion to you. 


Not a few letters referring to the great contro- 
versy, which ended in the secession of 1843, are 
to be found in the volume, several of which are 


addressed to the Marquis of Lorne, now Duke of 


Argyle. Into the arrangements rendered neces- 
sary for the erection and support of the new 
ecclesiastical system, Dr. Chalmers entered with 
his accustomed fervent zeal and indefatigable 
perseverance; nor can it be disputed, that much 
of the interest excited in distant quarters by this 
remarkable movement, rending asunder the 
National Church of Scotland, arose from the 
préstige of Chalmers’s name, and the reflected 


lustre which his talents and reputation cast on | 


the secession. In the eye of not a few, the Church, 
thus abandoned by so many of her sons, was 
less shorn of strength by the demission of 
charges held, within her pale, by such a number 
of her ministers, than by the transference of 
Chalmers’s 
array. But, whatever may be the 
formed regarding this and some other passages 
in the life of the eloquent preacher and exponent 
of religious truth, as men are influenced by the 
notions of church polity and government which 
they severally entertain, the volume before us, 
superfluous in some respects, and a needless addi- 
tion, as we consider it, to the previous volumes 
of an already too bulky biography,—if not 
adapted to increase our notions of Dr. Chalmers’s 
talents, and bearing various traces of hastiness 
in judgment and peculiarity in temper,—will yet 
be interesting to a large circle, of Scottish readers 
more especially, whose taste and likings the 
editor has evidently been anxious to consult, in 
thus “gathering up the fragments,” that nothing 
might be lost. Not casting any additional light 
on Chalmers’ public career, it yet gives us a 
parting glimpse of him as the indomitable cham- 
pion of what he deemed the interests of religious 
truth and freedom. 








InGrAM and CooKr’s 
enriched by the addition of ‘* Voltaire’s Charles XII. ;’ 
“the Life of Lord Herbert, of Cherbury;” and ‘“ the 
Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson,” 
ful reading.——The same enterprising publishers have 
produced im their cheap /ilustrated Library, the “ Life 
and Works of Pope.” The first volume, 
us, contains an elaborate memoir of the poet, with 
extracts from his correspondence ; and great diligence 
has evidently been used by the compiler to procure 
the most authentic and extensive records of the 
literary career of his hero. The work is beautifully 


I am aware of 


name and genius to the opposing | 
estimate | 


| beside itself, and infinitely more g 


| which it conceals and renders invisible. 


Universal Library has been 
’ | robe-garment be so ineffably bright and dazzling—if 


all of them delight- | 


now before | 


printed, and profusely adorned with wood-cuts. It | 


promises to be at once the cheapest and the best edi- 
tion of Pope. 
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Discourses on Important Subjects. By the Rev. 
Rosert Fereusoy, LL.D. London: Ward 
and Co. 


Tue author of these discourses conceives a high 
idea of the dignity of the Christian pulpit, whose 
influence, he contends, is second to none. “ We 
acknowledge,” he says, “our obligations to the 
press, which has so largely contributed towards 
the culture and the enlightenment of this nine- 
teenth century. But the pulpit has a province 


not 


The loftiest 
Sin, Re- 


eee to be insured.” 
themes — God himself, Creation, 
demption, Death, Heaven, Hell, Resurrection, 
and Final Judgment—all lie within the legiti- 
mate province of the preacher; and woe to him 
if he do not rightly expound the same to those 
committed to his charge! But, says the writer, 
‘We do not think that there is any orthodoxy 
in confining ourselves to a few commonplace 
phrases which have become current in our more 
pious circles.” The character of these discourses 
is quite in accordance with this avowal. Dr. 
Ferguson and commonplace know each 
other. He is orthodox and practical; but he 
is likewise original and ecloquent. Indeed, for 
eloquence the volume before us may well take 
rank with many of the acknowledged master- 
pieces of the British Pulpit. In each discourse 
the reasoning is close, the language impressive, 
the style chaste and polished, and the attention 
sustained from beginning to end. After this 
praise it will be expected that we should give 
some specimen of Dr. Ferguson’s powers, and we 
accordingly select the following from his first 
discourse on “ God inhabiting Eternity :” 


not 


In the view of this Creation, with all its variety of 
wonder and fulness of glory, what shall we say of the 
Creator? In the midst of so much real greatness, we 
seem more than ever conscious of our own littleness. 
Surrounded by so much light and loveliness, majesty 
and magnificence, we are lost in wonder and are rapt 
in praise. And yet what is all this outward and 
visible grandeur, compared with the mherent and un- 
veiled glory of the Eternal One? Think of those 
thousand, thousand suns, larger, brighter, and more 
burning than our own, which iNumine the un- 
measured fields of space—think of heaven encir- 
cling heaven, and each lighted up by a_ higher 
firmament of suns and systems. Count these suns 
and systems by millions multiplied by millions—con- 
ceive of their light all flowing together, and so 
mingling as to form but one body of effulgence, and 
how dazzling is the thought! Now if the simple idea 
of such brightness oppresses the mind, who could 
sustain the sight? Yet all light is but the shadow of 
God. It bespeaks the existence of something else 
‘lorious. Whatever 
there is much more 
Were it not 
for darkness and the shadow of the earth—and the 
noblest part of creation had remained unseen and 
unknown. Yonder sun, which enlightens this our 
earthly dwelling, and brings into view so much 
of the life and beauty with which we are sur- 
rounded, shuts out from our admiring gaze that 
bright and gorgeous firmament in which stars and 
constellations cluster in myriads upon myriads. 
Nor is it the material creation only which is thus 
screened and rendered invisible by this excess 
of light. Itis the veil on the face of 
throne, concealing the interior glory of His nature, 
the mere reflection of whose glory fills the divine 
temple, and hangs like so much rich and shining 
drapery all around. It is with this light, in its seven- 
fold perfection and splendour, that he clothes and 
robes his Godhead, and in which he sits high and lifted 
up above all that is finite and dependent. And if the 








it may reveal and make known, 


the covering on the throne be so resplendez.t and over- 
powering, what must be the grandeur of the Infinite 
Essence ? 

Dr. Ferguson’s work abounds in passages of 
this kind, which, for grasp of thought, and rich, 
full expression, remind us strongly of the master- 


| pieces of Robert Hall and Dr. C halmers, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tue Assyrian discoveries of Messrs. Layard and 
Botta have already shed much additional light upon 
the Hebrew Scriptures, especially upon those portions, 
whether historical or prophetical, which relate to the 
decline and fall of the Hebrew monarchy. People, 
both at home and abroad, are becoming daily more 


| alive to the importance of those sculptured slabs, 


inscribed cylinders, and other antiquities found in 
the Mesopotamian mounds; and while such men as 


| Rawlinson and Hincks are busy in deciphering the 


peculiarly its own, and deals with verities for | 


which no substitute can be found. It has the 
widest and the most highly-illumined field of 
truth over which to travel and in which to ex- 
patiate. It comes into closer and more imme- 
diate contact with man—with his conscience 


inscriptions, Biblical critics show the utmost eagerness 
in applying the results of their investigations to the 
criticism of the sacred text. Consequently, we may 
hope in a few years to reap a valuable harvest from 
these combined labours. The following is in some 
degree an earnest of what we anticipate: Jebri 

Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib: an 
Inquiry into the Historic “al Meaning and P urpose of the 
Prophecies of Isaiah, with some Notice of their Bearing 
on the Social and Political Life of England. By 


| Epwarp Srracney.—The object of this work is 
| principally to show “what the prophets were to the 
| Jews, and what they are to us, by a methodical | 


examination of what the greatest of them said and 


and his heart—and gives the opportunity of | did, during a chief crisis of his country’s history. 


pressing upon him the claims of the Christian | 


The meaning of facts came to light in the collision of 


Revelation with a directness and earnestness | the Assyrian Empire with the Hebrew Common- 





wealth, as they did when Xerxes invaded Greece, or 
Napoleon overran Europe: and if we will take the 
book of Isaiah, and follow its guidance, we may 
expect to see its facts in their own proper light.” In 
carrying out this examination of the book of Isaiah, 
the author avails himself as frequently as possible of 
the recent discoveries a Nimrou di and Khorsabad, with 
respect to which he observes: “ Although the inter- 
pret tions must be farther confirmed, 
as well as carried out, before we can estimate our gain 
as to new facts, we already find that the old facts have 
begun to seem more real. For if the addditional rays 





ation of the inscrip 


of lig rht are still few, and the field of vision not much 
extended, yet there is just that extension which gives 


the roundness and solidity of actual life to what had 
hitherto somewhat of the flatness of a mere picture, 
unless we could fill out the unaided Jewish accounts 
by an effort of the imagination. Who does not 
know the sense of defect, when he has only one 
account of great historical events? Who has not 
felt it, in particular, as to the Hebrew history, 
hitherto left, except for a few fragments, without that 
kind of confirmation which even very opposite ac- 
counts give to each other? However sure we might 
have been that there was no essential misrepresenta- 
tion in the Philippics of the Hebrew Demosthenes, 
when he denounced the imperial conquerors who 
‘trod down men as the mire of the streets, removed 
the bounds of the nations, found as a nest their riches, 
and gathered all the earth as one gathers eggs, —yet 
we are not the less glad to read the Assyrians’ own 
accounts of the way in which father and son did, year 
by year, and from country to country, recé ive tribute 
from the kings who submitted, and conquer and 
punish by captivity or death those who resisted; car- 
rying off their gods, their chief men, their treasures of 
gold and silver, their horses and cattle—nay, the 
whole inhabitants, men and women; and giving up 
their cities to pillage, and then restoring them under 
new vassals: so that of each emperor and of each year 


of his reign we may say, in Col. Rawlinson’s words, 
‘His annals contain the usual amount of burning 


and plundering, sweeping off the old population, and 
shanty fresh colonies in their place. We know 
from Isaiah that all this must have been so; but the 
mind is not the less pleased to have independent evi- 
dence that it was so—to find its inferences realised in 
facts.” In speaking of the practical lessons which we 
in modern times may be taught by the great Hebrew 
prophet, Mr. Strachey reminds us strongly of the 
truths inculeated to the same effect by Professor 
Maurice, whose book, however, on the “‘ Prophets and 
Kings ” he tells us that he had not seen “in theinterval 


| between writing and printing these pages,”—modestly 


the eternal | 


adding, that Professor Maurice “has more than once 
effected, by a few broad strokes of genius, what I 
have laboured to produce by careful detail.” We 
have only space to observe further that the illustra- 
tions of modern events and circumstances, which Mr. 
Strachey has here and there introduced, are all judi- 
ciously chosen, and give much force to the lessons 
in social and political economy which he shows to be 
contained in the writings of Isaiah, and of which, in 
common with the other Hebrew Scriptures, the great 
Milton has well said,— 


‘In them is plainest taught and easiest learn’d 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so.” 


One of 
that we 


visitation sermons 
for a long time is— The 
founded on Scripture, and 
Sermon preached 


the most 
have seen 
Church of England, 
essential to the Constitution: a 
at the Visitation of the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
London, May 3, 1853, by the Rev. GeorGe Crora, 
L.L.D.—Dr. Croly’s eloquence is well known ; and 
the present sermon is a brilliant defence of the C bureh 
of England from the many charges that have been 
from time totime brought against her by her enemies. 
Taking his text from the parable of the tares, he 
contends that it shadows forth “the whole prophetic 
history of schism,” which he defines as follows:— 
“ Schism is separation without cause ; and instead of 
being the natural exercise of conscience, or the cou- 
rageous disdain of authority, or even the allowable 


important 


liberty of superior minds, it is everywhere in the 


| not say that we altogether approve of them ; 


| nation by the hand up to Constitution. 


| 


Gospel pronounced to be an act of the most terrible 
temerity.” From this he proceeds to speak of the 
absolute necessity there must be for an Established 
Church in a professedly Christian nation, drawing 
arguments both from Scripture and reason ‘m favour 
of his position. The Church of England, he contends, 
is so constituted, that every Christian man in these 
realms may with a safe conscience attach himself to 
her communion. Defects it may have; but these 
may be remedied, and its use fulness may be still far- 
ther extended by some judicious reforms. ‘Some of 
these the writer proceeds to enumerate; but we can- 
and, as 
a discussion of them would lead us too far, we prefer 
to close with an eloquent passage in praise of the 
Establishment. It is as follows: “ In all its aspects, 
I see the Establishment congenial to the feelings of 
the people, allied with the noblest struggles of ‘their 
religious history, and endeared by the earliest fellow- 
ship of their civil freedom. I see it at once teaching 
the lessons of the holiest truth, and leading the young 
I: see libe rty, 
in all other nations, stained with the blood of revolu- 
tion, or bending under the scourge of angry des- 
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tism. I see its stature erect in this country alone. 

trace the influence of the Church in all the energies 
of public prosperity. I see it, the central pulse of the 
mighty frame,—the sleepless heart, receiving the 
jaded and colourless circulation from the extremities, 
and projecting it once more, vivid and _ purified, 
through the arteries of Empire. I see it, with all its 


| so we pass on to—Romanism in London. 


stateliness, no huge cumberer of the ground, no | 


Popish pile, reared by the slavery and cemented with 
the blood of man; no pyramid of tyranny and super- 
stition, filled only with darkness and dry bones; but 
a noble elevation, standing out from the low level of 
human prejudices and passions, to pour down refresh- 


A Priest's 
Confession! The Substance of a Conversation between 
the Rev. Joun Bonus, a Romish Priest, and the Rey. 
Ropert Maaurre, B.A., Clerical Secretary of the 
Islington Protestant Institute-—We had often heard 
that Cardinal Wiseman finds it no easy matter to 
control some of the Romish Clergy under his jurisdic- 
tion; but we certainly could never have thought that 
he would allow such a person as the Rev. John Bonus 
to perform the functions of a priest in the important 


| district of Moorfields—especially after such an exhi- 


ing on the soil, and reflect on man the lustres of | 


heaven.” Such passages as these, frequently recur- 
ring, remind us strongly of the glowing panegyric on 
the Church of England contained in Wordsworth's 


bition as he made of himself under the circumstances 
mentioned in this tract. It appears that, some five 
years ago, a youth, a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, was seduced into joining the Church of Rome, 
in whose communion he continued until assailed by 
doubts, “‘which were further confirmed by the fact 


Excursion, and naturally lead the reader to inquire | that consecrated hosts had been administered in a 


how it is that their author occupies no higher | corrupted and mouldy state.” 


sition than that of rector of St. Stephen’s, 
Jalbrook, in the Church he loves so well, and 
whose cause he has often so ably espoused. 
A Sermon on behalf of the Farringdon General Dis- 
pensary and Lying-in Charity. 
drew’s, Holborn. By the Rev. Josuua FREDERICK 





Denuam, M.A.—contain; a powerful appeal to Chris- | 
tian sympathy on behalf of the sick and afflicted; and | 


we heartily congratulate the directors of the Farring- 
don Dispensary on their choice of such a preacher to 
espouse its cause.——Phases of Tractarianism: a 
Series of Letters originally published in the Church and 
State Gazette, now carefully revised and greatly ex- 
tended, With an Appendix, authentic Documents, §c. 
By Aneuicanus.—The writer of this volume professes 
to be a sincere member of the Church of England, 
who, viewing with alarm the Romanising tendencies 
of a certain party in our Church, has undertaken to 
show how completely these are at variance both with 
the teaching of Scripture and the constitution and 
canons of the Anglican Establishment. 
purpose,” he says, “ of misleading and reconciling the 
people to unauthorised changes, the rules and regula- 
tions of the Church have been misrepresented 
Attempts have been made to fasten upon them an in- 
terpretation they will not honestly bear, thereby to 
give a semblance of authority for the alterations 
which have been introduced ; and it is lamentable to 
perceive a disposition to read the Word of God 
through the corrupt vision of the Church of Rome, as 
if the truths of revealed religion could only be reached 
through the distorted speculum of Romish authority.” 
This, we fear, is but too true; and, although we do 
not approve of all that the author says, still we cannot 





Not being able to get 
| these doubts resolved by his confessor, who met him 
with mere evasions, he fortunately fell in with a de- 
voted clergman, with whom he had several inter- 
| views; and the result was that he returned to the 


Preached at St, An- | Church of England. About this time, Mr. Maguire 


met with him, and they have continued to be very 
intimate ever since. The Rev. John Bonus, himself 
formerly a Protestant, hearing what had taken place, 


then wrote to the young man, expressing a strong 


| we are magicians in that sense!’ 


desire to see him, and stating that “he felt an inward 
inspiration” in his soul that he would be made the 
means of restoring him to the Romish Church. 
Under advice of Mr. Maguire the interview was 
accorded, provided he (Mr. Maguire) was allowed 
to be present. To this Mr. Bonus replied, “ No objec- 
tion, my dear fellow, to one friend, nor ten, nor fifty ; 
even though they be so many John Cummings. As 
you allow me the selection of a day, I will come on 
Friday next, the feast of St. Theresa, who I doubt not 
will help me to resolve your doubts. Don’t look for- 


“For the | ward to our meeting as anything dreadful, but just 


| offer up a little bit of a prayer (an Ave Maria?) 
| Come, you can’t object to that.” Accordingly, the 
| interview took place. We have not space to recount 
| all that took place on the occasion ; but we must make 
| room for one or two of the remarks of the immortal 
| Mr. John Bonus, just to show what an indiscreet and 
| reckless champion he is of the Church of Rome. 
“You must know,” said he, “that in our Chureh 
| Sacraments are magic spells.” “I then remarked,” 
says Mr. Maguire, “‘‘ And magic spells require magi- 
cians;’ to which he quickly and peevishly replied,‘ Well, 
He then entered on 
a dissertation relative to ‘entities,’ and ‘ quiddities,’ 





help feeling that his strictures upon some of the prac- | and ‘ essences,’ and ‘ substances,’ and ‘ accidents ;’ the 


tices of individual clergymen, as recently brought to | 


light, are richly merited, however severe, In his last 
letter, dated June 17 of the present year, he exposes 
the banquet which took place (certainly to the poorer 


members of the congregation) in the schoolrooms of | 


St. Barnabas, Pimlico, to celebrate the anniversary. of 


the dedication of that church, “the expenses of the | 


feast being defrayed from the offertory of the day, which 
is exclusively devoted to that purpose, and to a subse- 
quent entertainment of the children.” On this occasion 
healths ‘were ‘proposed and drunk, with three times 
three, amidst loud cheers, with the greatest enthusiasm, 
&c. On this the writer very properly observes: 
‘“ Where, I would ask, can Mr. Liddell find in the 
rules, regulations, or teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land, authority for so applying the offertory alms ? 
Where does he learn that those offerings, which the 
Church directs to be applied to the relief of the most 


‘Monads of Leibnitz,’ and philosophy in general, 
almost to no end; and informed us that he never 
| knew philosophy or metaphysics until by the permis- 
| sion of the Cardinal he studied in Louvain Univer- 
sity.” The conversation then turned upon a variety 
| of disputed. topies between the two Churches, upon 
all of which Mr, Bonus, expressed himself ina most 
extraordinary and almost insane, manner; losing. his 
temper, and calling his adversary an ass, &c,. At last, 
wound up toa pitch of fury, ‘‘ he teld me,” says Mr. 
Maguire, ‘‘in presence of my friend, that if he should 
find me among his Roman Catholic people, he would 
advise them not just now to kill me, but to roll me 


| well in pitch and tar, and if they had the power, then 
| to burn me,—that nothing but the punishment of 


purposes—to feasting—to the indulgence of the carnal | 


appetite—to the exaltation, to the glorification, of the 
ride of man—to revelry ? 


What will the | 


ishop of London say to this? Has he no power to | 


control?” We haye only one other remark to make; 
which is, that the zeal of “ Anglicanus” sometimes car- 
ries him too far; as when he tells us in the intro- 
duction that ‘ it is scarcely to be doubted that some of 
those agents (7. ¢., of the Church of Rome), under 
dispensation from that Church, even wear the dress of 
our clergymen, serve in our churches, celebrate her 
rites and sacraments, the better to mislead.” This is 


| death would ever do for heretics. ‘ I assure you,’ 
said he, ‘T would not burn you now, because it would 


i | be just now inexpedient to do se, and would do much 
needy of the poor, may be appropriated to festive | 


harm to our cause; but, if we had the power—I wish 
that I had the power—I would kill every Protestant! 
This worked well while the Inquisition worked.’” 
Assuring our readers that this is no mauvaise plaisan- 
terie, but very gravely put forth by Mr. Maguire, and 
attested by Mr. Henry Bramah, who was a party to 
the interview, we ask whether Cardinal Wiseman’s 
position can be altogether a bed of roses, when he has 


| such firebrands as the Rev. Mr. Bonus among his 


clergy ? We-have only to add, that Mr. Maguire has 


| not yet been prosecuted for libel, and that the tract 
| containing these statements is published by Jackson, 


a grave charge, and one which the writer ought not | 


to have made without being fully prepared to sub- 
stantiate it——The Christian Conflict. 
rian Heresy the Spiritual Leprosy of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By WitutAm Peace, Esq. Second Edition, 
enlarged.—The author of this work has chosen to 
deliver his utterances in verse. But, shades of all the 
poets! what are we to say toit? Is there nevera 
commission de /unatico inquirendo held in all the region 
of Parnassus to interrogate certain persons as to the 
state of their mind? Feeling that the best way of 
criticising such works as the present is by letting our 
readers have a taste of their contents, we select the 
following :— 

The name of Latitudinarian 

Is in detestation held; vet Tractites 

Take delight in latitude of conduct, 

As well in ceremony as in faith, 

All rule contemning. Freedom of private 

Judgment professing to repudiate, 

The word of man they hold in preference 

To the writt’n word of God. To reconcile 

Such conduct casuists teach non-nat'ral 

Sense of words, 


& 
> 


, Dhe! jam satis! every one must exclaim; and 


The Tracta- | 


of Paternoster-row, at the low charge of one penny. 





Lectures delivered at Broadmead Chapel, Bristol. By 
the late Joun Foster, Author of ‘ Essays on Deci- 


| sion of Character,” &c. In 2 Vols. 8rd Edition. Bohn. 


| modern England. 


—Mr. Bohn has added to his “Standard Library” the 
sermons of one of the most powerful prose writers of 
His sermons do not exhibit the 
same grasp of thought as his essays, but they are 
more eloquent in their composition, as becomes a dis- 
course that is to be spoken, and to be heard, not read. 





EDUCATION. 





| The Educational Institutions of the United States : 


their Character and Organisation. ‘Translated 
from the Swedish of P. A. Srrszestrém, A.M., 
by Frepenica Roway. London: John Chap- 
man. 1853. 

“ Have you seen our popular schools? 


” 


jis one of 





the first questions addressed to European visitors 
of the United States by young and old, by men 
and women; and the question implies that these 
schools coustitute a prominent subject of national 
pride and satisfaction. We are glad of an oppor- 
tunity of laying before our readers the results of 
an intelligent and impartial inquirer’s inyestiga- 
tion of the national system of popular education 
in the United States, which may enable them to 
judge whether the pride of the Americans on 
this head is well founded or not. Mr. Suszs- 
TROM informs us that, after studying the political 
institutions of England, and. finding that the 
forces [of self-government and political associa- 
tion], which had produced such great political 
effects here, were nevertheless so frequently 
hemmed in by antiquated, and sometimes con- 
flicting, institutions, that it was difficult to form 
a clear judgment of their activity,—it struck 
him that these matters could be more thoroughly 
studied in the United States, where, notwith- 
standing the differences caused by the republican 
form of government, the fundamental powers at 
work in the social system are the same as in 
England, but are allowed freer scope to develope 
themselves, and their modus operandi, therefore, 
is more clearly discernible. This conviction gave 
birth in Mr. Siljestrém’s mind to a desire to visit 
the United States, which, by the aid of a stipend 
from the Swedish Government, he was enabled to 
do about the years 1849-50; and the result of his 
earnest and well-directed labours is now before 
us. Mr. Siljestrém’s object, as he himself states, 
was not to study the political institutions of the 
United States, but their general intellectual culti- 
vation, together with the organisation of national 
instruction in all its branches: adding that, from 
no other field of observation can a more clear 
conception of the American Government be 
formed than from the department of public 
instruction, from a thorough investigation of 
which a comprehensive view of the lite of the 
community can be taken. 


In a word (sums up Mr. Siljestrém), in connexion 
with no other question can we obtain a clearer insight 
into the nature of what the English and the Ameri- 
cans call self-government, the essence of which is, in 
fact, a strong spirit of local association. As regards 
this spirit America is greatly in advance of England, 
and all other countries have nearly everything to 
learn. A nearer view of the present political circum- 
stances of Europe will show that here lies the only 
road by which the continental nations can esca 
from revolution, as well as from despotism ; and, if I 
be not greatly mistaken, it is an indistinct feeling of 
this fact which, more than anything else, at this 
moment draws them closer to the Anglo-Saxon race, 
the only:one which has as yet developed, in any pro- 
minent degree, the idea of self-government. 


In America, popular education has from the 
beginning been based upon the idea of citizen- 
ship, not of philanthropy, . Education has not 
been bestowed in the light of mere alms upon the 
poor, but has been considered a privilege which 
every citizen, as such, had a right to claim, and 
to impart it a duty which every citizen was 
bound to fulfil, .The direct consequences have 
been, that in America the popular schools, main- 
tained at the expense of the state, are excellent, 
while the institutions connected with the higher 
branches of education are by no means equally 
admirable. 

The first colonists in New England were sedu- 
lous to secure a good education for the growing 
generation ; and as soon as the pilgrim fathers 
who landed in New England in 1620 had taken 
the requisite steps for their security, and the 
promotion of material well-being, they addressed 
themselves to the subject of popular instruction. 
Boston was founded in 1630, and the most an- 
cient entry on the records of their town bearing 
upon this subject is dated 1634. The foundation 
was then laid for the system of gratuitous in- 
struction, which, with certain modern modifica- 
tions, exists to this day in the state of Massa- 
chusetts. The following remarkable passage in 
one of the laws of Connecticut relative to the 
public schools, bearing the date of 1650, is worthy 
| of deep attention, and, in its spirit, of imitation ; 
for what tales of neglected education do not the 
annals of the prison and the union house reveal? 
It was enacted by the stern but wise men of 
Connecticut, ‘That if any individual above the 
age of sixteen, and naturally of sound mind, 
| swears at or strikes his or her father or mother, 
| he or she sha!l be punished with death, except in 
| cases where it can be fully proved that the parents 
| have utterly neglected the education of the child.” 
| Do we not here recognise the old Hebrew maxim, 
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he who neglects to teach his son a trade, teaches 
him to become a thief.” 

The sum and substance of the New England 
educational system was to make popular educa- 
tion a matter of local administration as regards 
the support and superintendence of the schools. 
Attendance at school was compulsory. The reli- 
gious instruction imparted, as well as the whole 
organisation, bore a Protestant, perhaps we may 
say @ Puritan, character ; but the schools were 
open to all religious denominations. It was an 
almost unheard-of thing in New England, at the 
early 
with an adult of sound mind who could not read 
and write; and this, be it noted, was when such 
simple attainments were regarded in Europe as 
rare accomplishments, and popular education as 
a general system was altogether unknown. 

Such was the state of things during the whole 
of America’s colonial period. The war of inde- 
pendence, like all wars, proved sadly detrimental 
to moral and intellectual culture. The imme- 
diate consequence of that struggle was the 
diversion of all minds to mere political questions; 
the vast progress, too, of material prosperity, and 
lastly and more recently the enormous influx of 
ignorant immigrants, have disturbed and checked 
educational development. But throughout this 
long period of war, internal commotion, manu- 
facturing progress, commercial activity, and other 
vicissitudes, which space fails us even to glance 


at, zeal for popular education was never entirely | 


extinct, and rarely inactive, as the laws of the 
several states at the most turbulent crises testify. 
The effect of one disturbing cause to which we 
have adverted, namely, the flood of immigration 
which for the last seventy years has been setting 
towards the shores of America, with an aug- 
menting and accelerated volume, would have 
overwhelmed any community less elastic and less 
roomily located than that of the United States; 
and would have demoralised any whose national 
morality reposed on foundations less broad and 
deep than those which English piety laid in the 


England. For many years, indeed until quite 
recently, the United States were one vast cess- 
pool for all the crime as well as misfortune of 
Europe. The graphic description of the Hebrew 
adventurers in the cave Adullam, “every one in 
distress, every one in debt, every one who was 
discontented,” falls short of the criminal character 
of the feces gentium who for several generations 
were allowed to accumulate in the United States. 
But now that a wiser international policy has 
checked the influx of crime into America, the 


vast mass of misery which is hourly poured upon | 
its shores is a subject calculated to awaken the | 


anxiety, if not to dismay, every patriotic American 
citizen. The myriads—we might write the millions, 
and yet be exactly accurate—of immigrants who 
continually arriving in their flight from destitu- 


tion, are sufficient to disturb the balance of the | 


most nicely adjusted social system, having just 
escaped from starvation at home, and finding 
readily employment which secures them compa- 
Tative competence, seize eagerly coarse cri- 
minal enjoyments for themselves, and abandon 
their offspring to roam where fancy leads them. 
The consequence is, as we learn from the police 
reports of New York and other American cities, 


the large towns are filled with crowds of young | 


vagrants of both sexes, who from their infancy 
imbibe such culture as may be obtained in the 
public streets, and thus become addicted to all 
manner of vice. As, however, the rights of citi- 
zenship are speedily acquired in the United 
States, these immigrants are soon absorbed and 
easily confounded with the native population. 
At the present moment, we believe, one-third of 
the entire population of New York is Irish. It 
is essential to retain this fact in mind while 
endeavouring to form an estimate of genuine 
educational advancement in the United States. 
The Americans themselves are quite alive to the 
evils entailed upon an orderly educated commu- 
nity by the introduction of rude intractable 
immigrants, ignorant and unwilling to be taught, 
and have redoubled their exertions to counteract 
the evil. The system, too, of political patronage 
introduced by General Jackson, awakened the 


. . : | 
riod to which we are referring, to meet | Re : 
pe ; | The pernicious system of conferring all offices under 


| the central government as rewards for political ser- | __. F F 
8 a I *~, | prison, the penitentiary, or the workhouse, and 











fears of the friends of order and education; and | 


from that remarkable statesman’s presidency, 
Mr. Siljestrém dates a new era in the history of 
popular education in America. A regular and 
active system of state control and supervision as 
regards the national schools has been established. 


Means have been provided for the education of | 
the teachers by the introduction of normal schools ; 


| 
| 
} 
| 








better methods of instruction have been adopted; | 
school-houses on improved plans have been built; 
and every branch of national education reformed 
and improved. 


General Jackson (observes Mr. Siljestrém, who 
is himself favourable to democratic principles) raised 
the power of the democratic party to its greatest 
height, and assumed to himself, as its leader, almost 
dictatorial power; and his administration caused | 
such agitation in the political life of America, that | 
the effects could not but be felt in various directions, 
and gave rise to many serious reflections on the sta- | 
bility of the fundamental basis of the community. 


vices, which was originated by General Jackson, and 
has since been upheld, and the consequence of which 
was that the public elections became an arena for the | 
struggles of contemptible demagogues, rendered the | 
promotion of education among the electors more than 
ever necessary as a means of counteracting its evil 
influences. 


Mr. Siljestrém, as we have hinted, is of very 
liberal principles, but appears fully alive to the 
importance and necessity of general popular en- 
lightenment under a democratic form of govern- 
ment. Among the 206 members that constituted 
the House of Representatives in Connecticut in 
1826, there were, according to the official report, 
180 who had principally or exclusively received 
their education in the national schools. Under 
such circumstances, the condition of those schools 
becomes a matter of state importance. And, as 
such, the leading statesmen of America have | 
ever treated their schools. English statesmen 
may occasionally be seen at a speech-day at 
Harrow, and more frequently at an Eton Montem 
(so long as that most pleasant of Tom-fooleries 
existed); but they have never yet taken that 
active part in the management and organisation 
of popular schools which secretaries of state | 
habitually do in America. Mr. Siljestrém in- | 
forms us, that General Harrison acted as 
teacher in a Sunday-school down to the very | 


h he wild woods of N | Sunday preceding his departure for Washington | 
seventeenth century in the wild woods of New | 


to assume the office of President of the United | 
States; and, stranger to English notions still, but | 
in our opinion a most commendable practice, 
a secretary of state is wont to take young female 
teachers from the normal schools to distant 
situations in the West, in order that they may 
be creditably introduced to their new abode. 
We are sensible of the ludicrous images which 
are likely to be raised in many minds by the 
bare mention of such an occurrence; and persons 
of a graver stamp may suggest the unprofitable- 
ness of dwelling upon any system in a country 
whose social condition is so different from our 
own, We admit the numerous and vast diver- 
sities which separate the position of the United 
States and Great Britain; we are well aware of the 
almost insurmountable difficulties which oppose 
the imposition of an education-rate upon the 
heavily-burdened taxpayers of England, and of 
the hopelessness of expecting any universal | 
extension of popular education over this country 
without some such aid. These diversities of 
national habits and national position, the state of 
private manners, and the condition of the national 
exchequer in England and America respectively, 
are present toour minds; but nevertheless we think 
a useful lesson may be learned by studying the or- 
ganisation of the national education system in the 
United States, and regret that our columns are 
not ample enough to treat at once the subject in 
detail. We will, however, take some opportunity 
of recurring to Mr. Siljestrém’s instructive and | 
interesting report. We must, for the present, re- | 
strain ourselves to the simple task of noting a few | 
American phrases, a knowledge of which may | 
enable readers better to understand Mr. Silje- | 
strém’s book. ‘Free schools” in America mean 

really free schools, where no fees whatever are 

paid. “Public schools” is the name given to all 

schools which are supported by the public, and | 
which are therefore under public control. The 

specific term, however, for the national schools as | 
regards their rank as educational institutions, is 
“common schools.” A common school education or | 
a public school education are phrases conveying 
very different notions to English and American 
ears. The common school isnot the mere “ read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic” school of an 
English village; neither is the legislator at Wash- 
ington, who is called a public schoolman, to be 
identified with Canning, Fox, or Peel, the ééves 
of Eton, Westminster, and Harrow. Mr. Silje- 





strém’s account of the attainments, or rather want 
of attainments, of many members of congress, 
would be little applicable to the average pupil of | 


| ences to a ditionary. 


To turn, however, from 
When we feel disposed to relin- 


our public schools. 
names to facts. 


| quish all effort to imitate the educational activity 


of America, on the joint ground of different 


} manners and different capabilities, let us remem- 
| ber our common origin, nor overlook the fact 


that English hands laid the foundation of the 
educational building which now towers so proudly 
and displays so goodly a front across the Atlantic; 
and when we balance capabilities, and ask how 


| can Englishmen add an education-rate to poor’s- 


rate, police-rate, highway-rate, and the thousand 
and one other rates which are now breaking our 


| backs—let us count the costs respectively of the 


the school, and we shall find the last cheaper than 
any one of the other three, all three rendered 
more needful by its absence. Neither let Eng- 


| lishmen wait for the Government or Parliament 


to take the initiative in any educational move- 
ment, seeing that all which has been done in 
America, all the hard substantial work, has been 
done by the people themselves, whom the State 
has followed. England can raise statues to dead 
statesmen, and collect presents for living pets by 
penny subscriptions ; when will they build a 
school or an observatory by such simple means, 
as the Americans have done at Cincinnati? The 
American Cambridge has risen to its present 
position from the small beginning of a few pre- 
sented books, a very small collection of curiosities, 
and a few dollars ; and Yale College owes its exist- 
ence to a few clergymen, who contributed a small 
number of books as a foundation for the College 
which now stands in such high repute. 





The Conceited Pig is a capital child’s story with 
six clever illustrations by Harrison WEIR. What 
a delightful child’s book has issued from the pencil of 
GEORGE CruIKSHANK—the first of a series too—his 
Fairy Library, lavishly embellished by his inimitable 
pencil. Here is the story of Hop o’ my Thumb and 
the Seven-League Boots, a little moralised, directed 
to most wholesome teachings, conveying lessons 
which may never be forgotten in after-life, inculcating 
sobriety, industry, perseverance—and all in a true 
nursery tale, which little ears drink in so greedily, 
and which the artist has also made plain to little 
eyes in some of the most characteristic sketches 
that ever proceeded even from his accomplished 
hand. Let every child in the land possess this 
Fairy Library; and parents and guardians, be it 
your care to see that they do so. Those famous 
caterers for the intellectual appetites of children, 
Messrs. Darton and Co., have sent wus some 
pretty little volumes which they have just issued, 
and to which we invite the attention of papas and 
mammas, and all giversof birthday and other presents, 
for which nothing could be more appropriate; for a 
wholesome moral runs through all of them, and yet 
not offensively thrust forward—it is rather taught by 
the example than in words. Roger Mowbray is a 
story, founded on fact, of the son of a peor widow 
who became a merchant prince of England, This 
will stimulate to industry and frugality. Mabel, or 
the Pearl Necklace, by Mrs. Burzury, is a sequel to 
her tale, “‘ How to spend a Week happily,” which 
probably is known to many of our readers. Mrs. 
J. B. Wess has told an interesting tale of the Vau- 
dois, entitled Julio Arnouf, the object of which is to 
convey to young persons some information regarding 
the secluded race who inhabit the valleys of Pied- 
mont, and who are known in religious history by the 
name of the Waldenses. The story is deeply interest- 
ing, and beautifully written. Mr. J. S. Barrp has 
sought to assist the student of Homer by compiling a 
little volume on the Homeric Dialect, which is learned 
certainly, and we hope useful. We approve the use 
of literal translations for the study of the classics, a3 
preferable to the laborous and often misleading refer- 
Therefore we can commend a 
Translation of Virgil, by Mr. J. B. OwGar, recently 
published in Dublin. Students of French could not 
use a better book to practise themselves in translation 
than Lecons Francaises de Littérature et de Morale, en 
Prose et en Vers, published by Rolfe. It contains 
well-chosen passages from the best authors, ancient 
and modern.——An excellent little book for children 
is The Herb of the Field, a sort of elementary work on 
Botany, in which children are told all that there is of 























| interesting or curious about flowers and plants, with- 


out alarming them by long words and technicalities, 
which carry no meaning to their minds. This volume 
should be found in every family. Even grown people 
will read it with pleasure and profit. 





There and Back Again in search of Beauty. By 
J. A. St. Jonn. In 2 vols. London: 1853. 
The Ansyreeh and Ismaeleeh; a Visit to the Secret 


Sects of Northern Syria, with a view to the 
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By the Rev. Samver 
London: Hurst and Co. 
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(Continued from page 101.) 
Herr is an incident which, if true, is creditable 
to the courage of our countrymen. An English 


family, father, mother, children and servants, 
were ascending the Great St. Bernard in a 
travelling carriage. Snow came on, the way 


became almost impenetrable. Let the issue be 


told in his own words. 


AN ADVENTURI THE 

“ Hark!” exclaimed the wife, “what’s that ?”— 
‘“‘ My God,” cried the nurse, “ the mountain has fallen 
onus.” Just at that instant a loud shout was heard 
from the men outside, followed by a suppressed 
struggie and a groan, and then the most complete 
silence. All motion was at the same time arrested 
in the carriage, and on applying the lamp to the 
windows it was perceived that they were embedded 
in thick snow. ‘ What is to be done ?” exlaimed the 
Englishman, addressing himself to our friend from 
Aosta. “Can your experience suggest any means 
of extricating ourselves from this position? If we 
force our way out, do you think we could reach some 
place of shelter ?°—‘ No,” answered he; ‘that is im- 
possible. All we can do is to remain where we are ; 
they will dig us out in the morning.”—“ And the 
drivers,” observed the Englishman, a sudden thought 
flashing across his mind, “what is to become of 
them? they will die of cold."—‘‘ They are dead al- 
ready,” answered the Aostan; “the first stroke of 
the avalanche extinguished life in them—what vou 
heard was their death groan.”—“ Impossible!” cried 
our countryman; “I must force my way out, and 
endeavour to drag them hither.” The confined space 
in which they had to breathe would have rendered it 
necessary to let down the windows, at the risk of ad- 
mitting a quantity of snow; but all egress was im- 
practicable. They were entombed, as it were, in the 
avalanche, which, fortunately for them, was soft and 
spongy, permitting air to pass through its pores; yet 
the heat soon became almost insufferable, and once 
during the night the lady fainted. Travelling car- 
riages in the Alps are.always well supplied with pro- 
visions and restoratives, wine, brandy, &c., and as 
our countryman never once lost his presence of mind, 
everything practicable was done fur wife and nurse, 
and child. What their language and feelings were 
may possibly be imagined. Allour friend from Aosta 
could say was, that it was very terrible, which he 
uttered in a tone more significant than his words. 
Well, morning came at last, as they knew by con- 
sulting their watches; but it brought no light with 
it, and for some time no sound. At length a confused 
rumbling was heard through the snow, which died 
away and came again by fits, till at length it became 
evident that it was the voices of men. After a pro- 
tracted interval, a gleam of daylight entered the car- 
riage, the snow was cleared partially away, and the 
welcome face of a rustic was beheld peering down 
upon them. Their deliverance was now speedy, and 
they were conveyed half dead to a chalet, together 
with the bodies of the driver and postilions. ‘“ Such 
accidents,” said the Aostan, “ are rare.”—“ It is to be 
hoped so,” exclaimed Madame Carli; ‘and what be- 
came of the English lady ?”—‘ Oh, the whole party 
escaped without injury, and next year I saw them 
pass again into Italy, so-little had they been daunted 
by the perils they had escaped.” F 

Compelled to travel in search of health, Mr. 
Lyper was desirous of profitably employing his 
forced pilgrimage in the propagation of the faith 
of which he is a devoted minister. The northern 
part of Syria presented itself to him as containing 
a people sunk in a miserable state of ignorance 
and oppression, arising from “a secret and effete 
religion.” 
had yet penetrated there, and he resolved to view 
the country and the people with his own eyes, 
and determine for himself what 
there was of propagating among them the living 
letter of the Gospel. Accordingly last summer 
he visited the land of the Ansyreeh, and in the 


ON GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


volume upon our table he has published, for | 


the information of the Christian world, the re- 
sults of his researches. The religious secret 
of this strange sect he was unable to penetrate ; 
but he supposes it to be a medley of Christian 
and Mahommedan rites, with perhaps a spice of 
Paganism. But of the country and the people he 
has given by far the best account that has been 
preserved by any traveller. 

The Ansyreeh are a sort of religious free- 
masons. 
which is communicated to the initiated under the 
severest penalties for disclosure. ‘They are scat- 
tered over the whole of Northern Syria. At 
Antioch a considerable portion of the ‘trades is in 
their hands. They treat'both the Bible and the 
Koren with respect, accepting both as revelations. 
A superior class among them is honoured with 


He bethought him that no mission | 


probability | 


They profess to hold a common secret, | 





THE CRITIC 
4: 
the title of Sheikh, but what is their precise 
office is not known: they would seem to be a 
sort of lay priesthood, not unlike the old military 
knights. Thus he finds one of them called upon 
in sickness :— 

Afterwards another Sheikh, called Amram, came. 
He is also a fine man, with a mild, quiet, and English 
expression of countenance. His appearance would 
attract attention anywhere. Ali came to ask Sheikh 
Suleiman to knot a bit of thread, to be placed round 
his mother’s neck or arm, being ill of the fever. This 


the Sheikh did, muttering some prayers over it, and | 


being somewhat ashamed, excused himself to me by 
saying that he believed all the efficacy of the remedy 
to be from God. 


Mr. Lyde informs us 


HOW HOUSES ARE TENANTED AT ANTIOCH. 

In the tirst place there were the ants. The house 

| consisted of one large room with several windows 
| without glass, a tolerably large paved court, some 
dilapidated outbuildings, and a long passage leading 

from the court to the street, for the house was per- 

fectly secluded. 

from exposure to the sun, and my light iron bedstead 

had never been made to sit upon. I spread my carpet 

on the earth floor, and placing my mattress on it, sat 

a la Orientale. Now the ants had been in possession 

long before me, and did not confine themselves to the 

court, but entered at the several windows, and made 

roads for themselves across the floor and up the oppo- 

site walls, on which they travelled night and day. It 

was in vain that we endeavoured to intereept the 

communication, by placing ashes, &e. across their 

path. It was only giving them a little more trouble, 

without in any way benefiting ourselves. At last 

they had the impertinence to establish a road over 


is necessary to be careful in selecting one’s seat in 
such places, or one may find one’s self in unpleasant 
propinquity to a snake or scorpion. Among the 
visitors to my house I have not mentioned the vul- 
tures, which eat the offal of the tanneries,.and used 
to let down their huge ferms upon the tiles; and, 
among the many disagreeables, I must not forget to 
speak of the beautiful ringdoves, which used to coo 
about the courts and strut about the room. 

Certainly not an attractive picture. 

Mr. Lyde also is emphatic in his condemnation 
of the 

TYRANNY OF THE TURKS. 

Never, I suppose, was a governing race more 
corrupt than the present generation of Turks, from 
Egypt to Constantinople. If report generally, and 


| what I heard in Egypt of the three sons of Tbrahim 
| Pasha, be true, even an European education serves 
| only to teach European vices, and not, generally 
| speaking, to implant an aversion to vice and oppres- 


My camp stool had become ricketty, | 


sion. Their conduct, at the time when their empire 
is tottering to its foundation, is a fresh illustration of 
the old saying, ‘ Quem vult Deus perdere prius 
dementat.” “The extent to which they are addicted to 
the worst vices is scarcely to be credited; I should 
not have believed it, had I not ‘been assured by one 
who, I am persuaded, has had opportunities of 
knowing the truth. Druvkenness, for the sake of 
getting drunk, is one of the least of them, and every 
traveller in Egypt knows how much it prevails. 
One of the best scholars and most able lawyers in the 


| country, a judge, and an intelligent man into the 


| them. 


my pillow, but as that was removed continually, | 


they could not maintain their position. 
no less than five species, forming quite a study for a 
naturalist. A large black ant, which confined its 
operations principally to walking off with the horse’s 
barley, while he was engaged in eating it; a large 
red ditto, called the Persian ant, which seemed of a 
weakly constitution, and appeared but in small 


There were | 


bargain, often gave me a striking picture of the 
oppression of the Turks, and the almost impossibility 
of one of the Arab race getting justice if insulted by 
So vicious are they that he says he could 
scarce bring himself to receive a son of his into’the 
house, who should have served for a few years in the 
army. He says that he has no security against their 
entering his house, and injuring him in the »worst 


| possible way, but their fear of his own personal indig- 


numbers; a small black ditto, with largish head and | 


| short thick body, whose bite was so venomous that | - . . 
. | pened to my informant himself. 


my servant, having happened to sleep outside one 
night, was ready to ery from the pain of their bites 
when he awoke; a small black ditto, with longer and 
thinner body than the other, which was harmless ‘to 
our persons, but then it carried our cupboards by 
storm, one after another, till at last it discovered and 
entered the last refuge of our eatables; lastly, a very 
minute red ditto, which seemed to come from nowhere, 
| and covered the sugar, &c. with its swarms. Not 
less numerous than the ants, and still more imme- 
diate enemies, inasmuch as they attacked our persons, 
were the fleas. They were swept off the floor every 
day, but of what use was that, springing as they 
| seemed to do out of the ground? It was of no good 
to kill them, one only wearied oneself and interrupted 
one’s studies. However, they were not in such force 
as I have seen them in the Lebanon, where in one .of 
the best rooms in one of the best villages, I used to 
find four of them at one time in my sock, and as soon 
as I had pitched the intruders out of the window, 
and replaced it on the foot, I found that another of 
| the tribe was performing his gambols in the same 
place. Inferior in numbers, but superior in size, were 
| the cats. True they did not live in the house, but 


| moment my servant was gone on an errand to the 
| bazaars, they would descend to the court, and quietly 
enter the door or windows of the room, and make off 
with anything they could lay pawon. Once or twice, 
impelled by hunger, they made a bold dash and 
| seized the food almost from our very mouths. At 
| length, however, I began to bestir myself, and every 
| time a cat made its appearance, it was saluted with 


I took care to have some within reach of my hand, 
| and latterly it was ludicrous ‘to see the disconcerted 
look which pussy gave when she saw me, putting 
back her ears to mark her disgust, and then, after 
momentary reflection to consider whether an entrance 
could be effected, making a precipitate retreat, before 
the weight of my vengeance reached her. As were 
the cats by day, so were the rats by night. My 
servant had placed his -wrapper in an elevated posi- 
tion to be out of their way ; but to his dismay, when 
| he took it down after some little time, he found that 
| they had eaten no small part of it. Of the cockroaches, 
| eentipedes, huge spiders, and bugs, of course there 

were representatives, though fortunately they were 

scaree ; indeed I do not remember whether there were 

any of the last, but I had subsequently ample oppor- 
| tunities of studying their natural history. To con- 
clude. On coming home one day, [ found that my 
servant had had a battle with a snake of a very 
venomous kind, which ‘had somehow or .other got 
behind the door, and had not been killed without 
some danger to his naked calves. Of snakes at 
Antioch there are plenty, lurking under its ruined 
| walls; and one day that I was sitting on a fragment 
| of them, I-was startled by seeing a snake eyeing me 
| at a little distance, which no sooner saw me turn 
| towards it than it darted off into a hole hard by. It 


my boots, or other available matériel of war, of which | 


nation. Ifan Arab makes a complaint of a Turkish 
soldier, who jostles him or knocks him down, or .does 
worse, he is answered : “‘ How dare you make such a 
complaint against a soldier of the Sultan? It is im- 
possible that he could have acted as you ‘have 
described.” This may be illustrated by what hap- 
In a case which 


| arose between him and a Turk, two other Turks 


| Sketches in Ultra- Marine. 





| they were always on the watch on the tiles, and the | despair. 


interposed. He told them most civilly that ‘the 
matter did not concern them, but they abused ‘him, 
and were for forcing him to do as they wished. He 
made a complaint to a judge,.and as the complainant 
was a Mussulman and a good lawyer, the judge could 
of course only decree, according to the truth, that 
right was on the complainant’s side. He then com~ 
plained of the abuse which ‘he had received from the 
Turks, but was immediately silenced by, “ It is 
impossible that they could have said ‘so; youmust 
be mistaken; you don’t understand Turkish;” and 
when he left the tribunal, notwithstanding that he 
had been as civil as possible to ‘his opponents, one of 
them spit in his face; and, said he, “What could I 
do?” If this be their treatment of these:of their own 
religion, judge what must be the case of the poor 
Ansyreeh, who, since they possess no written Scrip- 
tures, as the Jews and Christians, might, so atleast 
part of the Mahometan doctors hold, be legally 
slaughtered any day; a fact of which the Turks do 
not omit to remind them. They are abused, bullied, 
ground down by exaction, tortured, ‘and driven ‘to 
No wonder that they are looking ‘forward 
to the coming of ‘the Franks as the greatest .of 
blessings. 

No wonder there is m Russia’so much religious 
excitement against the Turks. Tt is lamentable 
that political necessities should compel us to side 
with the oppressors. 





The Story of Mont Blanc. 
London: Bogue. 1853. 


By Apert Sartre. 


By James Hannay. 
London: Addey and Co. 1853. 
Tue popularity which has attended Mr. Arpert 
Sairn’s Exhibition of Mont Blane,:and which is 
understood ‘to have resulted in such solid 
pecuniary benefit to himself, is referable not to 
novelty of seeing a litérateur of some celebrity 
offering himself for inspection to the crowd, ‘but 
to the real intrinsic merit of ‘the ‘entertain- 
ment itself. It has been very much the’ fashion of 
late years among a certain clique of literary 
gentlemen to be constantly decryimg and-exclaim- 
ing against the popularity of Mr. Albert Smith. 
He adopts, they say, unworthy means of ‘attract- 
ing the public notice,—that is to say, unworthy a 
man of any literary standing; he advertises-him- 
self largely; there is too much of ‘the same 
humbug that spreads the knowledge of an Eureka 
shirt—too much of that art ridicubed by Southey 
when he spoke of a statue of Fame im the New 
Road announcing to the world that Stiggins’built 
water-closets upon anew and improved:prmeiple— 
too much noise, in fact, for there’to’be any sound- 
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ness in him. 
ceeding from writers manifestly beyond Mr. 
Albert Smith, there might be something in it, 
and we should at least listen to it with respect; 
if it came from the high-priests of their aet, men 
supposed to be interested in the nobility and 
dignity of the literary profession, we should cer- 
tainly give them credit for sincerity ; but when we 
find that it proceeds from persons on a level, aye, 
and infinitely below him whom they accuse, we 


are unavoidably compelled to accept it as the | 


result of envy, and to take it for the unavailing 


complaints of men who have endeavoured to ac- | 


complish the same position by the same arts, and 
have miserably and signally failed. We are not 
about to enter into any panegyric of Mr. Albert 
Smith ; we shall not follow the example of the 


gentleman who, some months ago, announced for | 


delivery a series of lectures Upon THE GENIUS AND 


Wruitrncs or Mr. ALBert Smirtu; we leave the | 


laudation of him to the ingenious zeal of this 
last-named individual; 
should be treated with that kindness due to every 


fellow-labourer in the public good, that raspect | J : 
| well wet through with trudging and tumbling about 


due to every successful man; and lastly, that 
good-fellowship due to every good-fellow, for 
such is Mr. Albert Smith generally understood 
to be. 

Mont Blanc is certainly Mr. Albert Smith’s 
grand hit; the earlier efforts of his fancy were 
not by many degrees so happy. The Ballet-girl 
was untrue to nature (the young ladies themselves 
said so); who ever heard of oysters and porter 
in the coulisses of H. M.T.? The popularity of 
the Book of Snobs among the very class satirised 
was the very best evidence that it was considered 
rather a flattering portrait than otherwise ; Jack 
Johnson was too fast and too immoral, while Jf. 
Ledbury was too slow. The sad truth became 
evident, and Mr. Albert Smith was the first to 
recognise it—Dickens is inimitable; none but he, 
with that strong yet delicate hand, and that calm, | 
piercing, love-laden eye, can shoot with unerring | 
aim the shafts of a hit that goes straight home to | 
the popular heart ; unenvenomed shafts, but 
rather honey-tipt, barbs not wounding as the steel 
that kills, but as the healing lancet that lets the | 
ill-humour out and lets the pure health in. Mr. | 
Albert Smith resolved upon hitting out some- 
thing new for himself—he did so; he discovered 
Mont Blanc. 

Now let not the hasty reader be too hasty in 
our confutation, and interrupt us with a reminder 
that in Switzerland the hoary sire of mountains, 
with his wig of snow and his coat of pines, and 
his ice-diamond-hearted shirt, has been standing 
there from all eternity, and that since men have 
talked about mountains, they have known this 
old Mont Blane. We knew, perhaps, almost as 
well as the reader, that De Saussure had told us 
all that was to be told about the science of the | 
mountain—how high it is, and how cold it is—long 
before Mr. Albert Smith’s time: but to the last- 
named gentleman must be reserved the special 
honour of having discovered the comic point of 
view from whence to regard the venerable moun- 
tain ; how to poke fun into his ancient sides; and, 
above all, how to extract gold from his unfathom- 
able glaciers, proving them more auriferous than 
the beds of Australian streams. 

To get on the top of Mont Blanc seems to have 
been an old ambition of Mr. Albert Smith. When 
a medical student in Paris (for he was one of 
( Messieurs les étudiants qui dansent & la Chaumié-re) 
he took his first trip to Switzerland with little 
money and a light heart. His journal, kept 
during this voyage, is a perfect specimen of good- 
tempered, precocious, self-confident, generous 
boyhood. “We sat in the banquette—the passen- 
gers paid three francs each for their déjewner ; ours 
did not cost ten sous. We ran om and saw some 
criminals on a platform. None of the other pas- 
sengers saw this exhibition. We invited the con- | 
ducteur to dinner upon German sausage and duek. 
The driver made us sup with him in return.” — 
And all this in the pleasantest manner imaginable. 
All Switzerland and half Italy are done in a 
fortnight, and the twelve pounds started with | 
hold out capitally. It is very amusing, and to | 
young travellers with health and strength and | 
poverty will furnish many salutary hints. We 
shall adopt some of them ourselves. 

Passing over the historical account of the 
mountain and the successful and unsuccessful | 
ascents, we come to Mr. Smith’s own world- | 
famous expedition; and proceed to subjoin 


extracts from the scenes which we have most of 
us heard described in other words in the Egyptian 


Now if this were a complaint pro- | 


but we do insist that he | 


THE START. 
About half-past seven we started; and as we left 


the largest caravan that had ever gone off together. 
Each of us had four guides, making twenty in all; 


| another score; besides which, there was a rabble rout 
of friends, and relations, and sweethearts, and boys, 
some of whom came a considerable distance with us. 
I had a mule waiting for me at the bridle-road that 
runs through the fields towards the dirty little village 
of Les Pélerins—for I wished to keep myself as fresh 
as I could for the real work. 
anything by this, for the brute was exceedingly 
troublesome to manage up the rude steep path and 
amongst the trees. 
panions had the best of it on their own good legs. 
Dressed, at. present, in light boating attire, they were 
types of fellows in first-rate fibrous muscular con- 
| dition; and their sunny good temper, never once 
clouded during the journey, made everything bright 
and cheering. 
BIVOUAC ON THE GRANDS MULETS. 

As soon as we had arranged our packs and bundles 

we began to change our clothes, which were tolerably 


among the snow; and cutting a number of pegs, we 
strewed our garments about the crannies of the rocks 
to dry. I put on two shirts, two pairs of lamb’s- 
wool socks, a thick pair of Scotch plaid trousers, a 
“ Templar” worsted headpiece, and a common blouse; 
and my companions were attired in a similar manner. 
There was now great activity inthe camp. Some of 
the guides ranged the wine bottles side by side in the 
snow; others unpacked the refreshment knapsacks ; 
others, again, made a rude fireplace, and filled a stew- 
pan with snow to melt. All this time it was so hot, 
and the sun was so bright, that I began to think the 
guide who told De Saussure he should take a parasol 
up with him, did not deserve to have been laughed 
at. As soon as our wild bivouae assumed a little 
appearance of order, two of the guides were sent up 
the glacier to go a great way ahead, and then return 


| and report upon the state of the snow on the plateauz. 


When they had started, we perched ourselves about 
on the comparatively level spaces of the rock, and 
with knife and fingers began our dinner. We kept 
high festival that afternoon on the Grands Mulets. 
One stage of our journey—and that one by no 
means the easiest—had been achieved without the 
slightest hurt or harm. The consciousness of success 
thus far, the pure transparent air, the excitement 
attached to the very position in which we found 
ourselves, and the strange bewildering novelty of the 
surrounding scenery, produced a flowing exhilaration 
of spirits that I had never before experienced. 
feeling was shared by all; and we laughed and sang, 


| and made the guides contribute whatever they could 


to the general amusement, and told them such stories 
as would translate well in return; until, I believe, 
that dinner will never be forgotten by them. A fine 
diversion was afforded by racing the empty bottles 
down the glacier. We flung them off from the rock 
as far-as we were able, and then watched their course. 


| Whenever they chanced to point neck first down the 


slope, they started off with inconceivable velocity, 
leaping the crevices by their own impetus, until they 
were lost in the distance. The excitement of the 
guides during this amusement was very remarkable: 
a stand of betting men could not have betrayed more 
at the Derby. Their anxiety when one of the bottles 
approached a crevice was intense; and if the gulf was 
cleared they perfectly screamed with delight, “ Votei 
un bon coureur!” or, ** Tiens! comme il saute bien!” 
burst from them; and “ Le grand sarréte!” “ Il est 
perdu—quel dommage!” Non—il marche encore!” 
could not have been uttered with more earnestness 
had they been watching a herd of chamois. The sun 
at length went down behind the Aiguille du Goité, 
and then, for two hours, a scene of such wild and 


| wondrous beauty—of such inconceivable and un- 
| earthly splendour—burst upon me, that, spell-bound, 
| and almost trembling with the emotion its magnifi- 


cence called forth—with every sense, and feeling, and 
thought absorbed by its brilliancy, 1 saw far more 
than the realisation of the most gorgeous visions that 
opium or hasheesh could evoke, accomplished. At 
first, everything about us, above, around, below—the 
sky, the mountain, and the lower peaks—appeared 
one uniform creation of burnished gold, so brightly 


| dazzling that, now our veils were removed, the eye 


could searcely bear the splendour. As the twilight 
gradually crept over the lower world, the glow became 
still more vivid; and presently, as the blue mists rose 
in the valleys, the tops of the higher mountains looked 
like islands rising from a filmy ocean—an archipelago 
of gold. By degrees this metallic lustre was softened 
into tints,—first orange, and then bright, transparent 
crimson, along the horizon, rising through the different 
hues with prismatic regularity, until, immediately 
above us, the sky was a deep pure blue, merging 
towards the east into glowing violet. The snow took 
its colour from these changes; and every portion on 
which the light fell was soon tinged with pale car- 
mine, of a shade similar to that which snow at 
times assumes, from some imperfectly explained cause, 
at high elevations—such, indeed, as I had seen, in 
early summer, upon the Furka and Faulhorn. These 


the inn, and traversed the narow ill-pahed streets of 
Chamouni towards the bridge, I believe we formed | 


and the porters and volunteers 1 may reckon at | 


I do not think I gained | 


I expect my active young com- | 


The | 


| starry heaven was our only roofing. 


| beautiful. hues grew brighter as the twilight below 


increased in depth ; and it now came marching up the 
valley of the glaciers, until it reached our resting- 
place. Higher and higher still it drove the lovely 
glory of the sun-light before it, until at last the vast 
Dome du Gofité and the summit itself stood out, 
icelike and grim, in the cold evening air, although 
the horizon still gleamed with a belt of rosy light. 
Although this superb: spectacle had faded away, the 
scene was still even more than striking. The fire 
which the guides had made, and which was now 
burning and crackling on a ledge of rock a little 
below us, threw its flickering light, with admirable 
effect, upon our band. The men had collected round 
the blaze, and were making some chocolate, as they 
sang patois ballads and choruses; they were all evi- 
dently as completely at home as they would have 
been in their chalets. We had arranged ourselves as 
conveniently as we could, so as not to inconvenience 
one another, and had still nothing more than an 
ordinary wrapper over us: there had been no attempt 
to build the tent with batons and canvas, as l had 
read in some of the Mont Blane narratives—the 
Mr. Floyd and 
Mr. Philips were already fast asleep. Mr. West was 
still awake, and I was too excited even to close my 
eyes in the attempt to get a little repose. We talked 
for a while, and then he also was silent. The stars 
had come out, and, looking over the plateau, I soon 
saw the moonlight lying cold and silvery on the 
summit, stealing slowly down the very track by 
which the sunset glories had passed upward and 
away. But it came so tardily, that 1 knew it would 
be hours before we derived any actual benefit from 
the light. One after another the guides fell asleep, 
until only three or four remained round the embers 


of the fire, thoughtfully smoking their pipes. And 
then silence, impressive beyond expression, reigned 
over our isolated world. Often and often, from 


Chamouni, I had looked up at evening towards the 
darkening position of the Grands Mulets, and 
thought, almost with suddering, how awful it must 
be for men to pass the night in such a remote, 
eternal, and frozen wilderness. And now I was 
lying there—in the very heart of its icebound and 
appalling solitude. In such close communion with 
nature in her grandest aspect, with no trace of the 
actual living world beyond the mere speck that our 
little party formed, the mind was carried far away 
from its ordinary trains of thought—a solemn emotion 
of mingled awe and delight, and yet self-perception of 
abject nothingness, alone rose above every other 
feeling. A vast untrodden region of cold, and silence, 
and death, stretched out far and away from us on 
every side; but, above, Heaven, with its countless 
watchful eyes, was over all! 
THE TOP. 

For upwards of half an hour we kept on slowly 
mounting this iceberg, untill we reached the foot of 
the last ascent—the ca/lotte, as it is called—the “ cap” 
of Mont Blanc. The danger was now over, but not 
the labour, for this dome of ice was difficult to mount. 
The axe was again in requisition; and everybody 
was so ‘* blown,” in common parlance, that we had to 
stop every three or four minutes. My young com- 
panions kept bravely on, like fine fellows as they 
were, getting ahead even of some of the guides; but 
I was perfectly done up. Honest Tairraz had no 
sinecure to pull me after him, for L was stumbling 
about, as though completely intoxicated. I could 
not keep my eyes open, and planted my feet anywhere 
but in the right place. I know I was exceedingly 
cross. I have even a recollection of having seolded 
my “team,” beeause they did not go quicker; and I 
was excessively indignant when one of them dared to 
call my attention to Monte Rosa. At last, one or 


| two went in front, and thus somewhat quickened our 





progress. Gradually our speed increased, until L was 
serambling almost on my hands and knees; and 
then, as I found myself on a level, it suddenly 
stopped. I looked round, and saw there was nothing 
higher. The batons were stuck in the snow, and the 
guides were grouped about, some lying down, and 
others standing in little parties. I was on the top of 
Mont Blane! The ardent wish of years was gratified ; 
but I was so completely exhausted, that, without 
looking reund me, I fell down upon the snow, and 
was asleep in an instant. I never knew the charm 
before of that mysterious and brief repose whick 
ancient people term “forty winks.” Six or seven 
minutes of dead slumber was enough to restore the 
balance of my ideas; and when Tairraz awoke me, 
I was once more perfectly myself. And now I entered 
into the full delight that the consciousness of our 
success brought with it. It was a little time before I 
could look at anything steadily. Lwanted the whole 
panorama condensed into one point; for, gazing at 
Geneva and the Jura, I thought of the plains of Lom- 
bardy behind me; and turning round towards them, 
my eye immediately wandered away to the Oberland, 
with its hundred peaks glittering in the bright 
morning sun. 

In Mr. Hannay and his book we have a very 
different man and a very diflerent production 
from what has just supplied us with a theme. 
Mr. Albert Smith may be regarded as having 
attained the culminating point of his fame— 
higher than Mont Blanc he cannot go. Mr. Han- 
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nay is at the very commencement of his ascent. | 
And it is a much higher mountain than even 
Mont Blane that Mr. Hannay braces his nerves 
to climb—a mountain of the Titans, a Chimbo- 
razo. We don’t know why we have grouped the 
books together, or mentioned the men in the same 
page, unless it be on account of their utter dis- 
similarity, their manifest incongruity—always a 
good critical reason for instituting a comparison. 
Mr. Hannay is a sucking satirist of mighty 
power, a very Hercules in his cradle. He is one 
of those self-taught geniuses, bred upon the ocean, 
of whom so many have rendered brilliant service 
to the republic of letters. Noble names are 
among them, these children of the sea—Camoens, 
Columbus, Raleigh, Falconer, Defoe; and, in our 
own day, Jerrold, and last, Hannay. The fine, 
hearty, healthy, tone of mind; the kind, generous, 
sailor-like heart; the quick perception, educated 
by experience of ever-shifting scenes; the deep 
meditation born of long, solitary, starlit nights, 
and, lastly, the good-humoured sense of the 
ludicrous to which Jack is ever prone—are dis- 
cernible in these men, each in its different de- 
gree ; in James Hannay, “late of her Majesty’s 
navy,” not the least of them. 
judge for themselves. 

These sketches in Ultra-marine are, if we mis- | 
take not, the earliest recognised productions of | 
Mr. Hannay’s pen. When they were published, | 
some in separate brochures, and others in the 
shape of papers in the United Service Magazine, 
they enjoyed immense popularity among their 
author’s guondam comrades in the service ; they 
hailed him as their exponent, and bought his 
books because they liked them. Since then Mr. 
Hannay has been busy; he has published a novel, 
Singleton Fontenoy, in praise of which we should 
take occasion of digress, if our space permitted 
us. He has delivered a series of admirable lec- 
tures upon satirical literature ; he has approved 
- himself in every way to be “a scholar and a gen- 
tleman ;” but he returns to his early loves, he 
thinks upon his old friends afloat, and he treats 
them toa reprint of his rich and racy reminis- 
cences of his experience among them. 

We will commence with Afr. Percival Pluy’s 
sketches of 


Our readers shall | 


TRAVELLING ENGLISHMEN. 

First of all (to give precedence to our countrymen), 
there is the class of rich yacht-travellers, who journey 
in large cutters and schooners, with enormous quan- 
tities of luggage, fat men-servants, pretty nursery- 
maids, and chubby children. Their yachts are 
crammed as full of materials for a voyage as Noah’s 
Ark. They travel partly to escape ennui, and partly 
because it is “ proper” to do so. They bring hosts of 
introductions to unfortunate ambassadors, and con- 
demn everything that does not resemble what they 
saw in England. They live in the most expensive 
manner in the finest hotels, which however they 
look down upon. They receive you in the most 
splendid style of luxury, but apologise for it, and 
remind you “ that they are not in London now.” If 
they encounter foul wind they run into the nearest 
port. They go mechanically to see antiquities, but 
are too dignified to be enthusiastic. They patronise 
the Parthenon, and say that “it’s a pity it’s in such 
@ ruinous condition.” They smile approvingly on the 
first Claudes, in the gallery in the Bourbon Museum, 
at Naples ; and think it “ proper” to look very solemn 
at the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. In short, though 
they should travel a thousand miles, they are never 
out of England—a characteristic of very many tra- 
vellers of all ranks. They look at nature through an 
opera-glass. Sometimes they write large books of 
travels, in which they try to be very fine in describing 
storms. They quote— 

—-_—- ——-Atra nubes, 

Condidit lunam, neque certa fulgent 

Sidera nautis, 
and remark how singular it is,—“ that these pheno- | 
mena are the same now as when Horace wrote!” | 
They take care also to tell you in their quartos what | 
they had for dinner, and how much they enjoyed the | 
society of Lord X., the Marquis of Y., and Baron Z. 
Besides these, there is the retired tradesman class, 
who, all the time they are abroad, are not only vir- 
tually in England, but in a shop ora villa near London. 
When they meet you at a table Phite, they express 
their joy to “see an Englishman once more,” as if 
they were in the desert of Sahara. They grumble at 
the bills and the bed-rooms, and think “that, after 
all, there’s no place like home.” They live in the 
closest, most densely-furnished rooms they can get, 
which they say “are in the good old comfortable 
English style.” They order up huge teapots of tea, 
at the same hour as they did when in Clapham, on | 
system, but take a little brandy in it, “just because 
they’re abroad.” They walk up Vesuvius—the father 
with a cotton umbrella, the mother in pattens. The 
son John (whom they have great difficulty in keeping 
in order) goes about the town to see if there's no | 
place like Evans’s, where he can have a lark. On| 








| tion of the beautiful! 
| and countries, may sometimes be met by the for- 


their return to England, they only remember that it 
was very hot abroad. must not forget the 


pedagogical classof travellers. Thepedagogue “carries | 


a satchel of school-books on the crupper of his horse,” 
as Sterne said of Addison. He wanders about Athens 
with a pair of spectacles and a copy of Pausanias— 
quotes Homer at dinner at the hotel, and is going to 
start to-morrow for Thermopyle, to see if any local 
investigation will throw a light on an obscure passage 
in Herodotus, that has troubled him a long time. 


| And then there is the aspiring young architect, who 


walks through the ruins of the ancient world armed 


| ticularly to those who knew her history. 


| 


Among 
other female notabilities were the Miss Glaciers, one 
of whom composed waltzes (by the bye, I never heard 
them played), and talked of all the literary cele- 
brities of the day by their christian names abbre- 
viated, such as Dick, Tom, &c. (I firmly believe 
that if Dr. Johnson had been alive she would have 
spoken of him as her friend Sam.) Then there was 
Mrs. Colonel Bellicose, who had the reputation of 
being in command of the —th, and who, no doubt, 
would have come in uniform, if permitted. She 
marched her daughters (regular Amazons of great 


with a measuring-tape, and judges of sublimity by | ferocity) to the supper-table in military state, left- 


inches. You ask him what he thought of a certain 


temple, and he tells you the diameter and circum- | 


ference of its columns. 
meaning of such structure—the motive that animated 


| its builders, or the idea which was its archetype—of 


But of the soul or spiritual | 


these he knows no more than the lizards that play | 


about its ruins. How different from all these the 
philosophical wanderer that every now and then it is 
your lot in happy hour to meet! How different the 
man who walks through the world in a spirit of 
catholic sympathy with all around him, anxious to 
learn, ready to communicate, open te every impulse— 
bent only on the study of the good and the admira- 
Such travellers, of all ranks 


tunate, wandering planets bringing light; but how 

many boobies has England sent abroad for one M. A. 

Titmarsh—how many vessels, colliers, luggers, and 

others to return empty, for one gallant bark to bring 
ack treasures to its shore! 


The same humorous 
shortly afterwards to 


THE GOVERNOR'S BALL AT MALTA, 

The ball has begun: the first few dances are over; 
and the excitement of the music and the motion, has 
brought the company to as near an approach to natu- 
ral and unaffected behaviour as an artificial state of 
society will permit its members to display. Let us 
therefore look around and examine the scene. Our 
old friend Baggles is moving about stately and serene. 
He has cautioned his daughter not to dance with mid- 
shipmen ; and thus avoiding the degradation of seeing 
her in the company of yeung Furnival, of the Harold, 
whose father is the leader of the opposition—or Hyl- 
ton, of the Cavendish, whose ancestor fought at Ban- 
nockburn—has managed to commit her to the care of 
old Higgles of the Jackdaw, a worthy gallant snuffy 
old lieutenant of 1818. She must find him a very 
pleasant partner, for he is a great nautical authority. 
He is teaching her how to fish a topsail yard when 
sprung, and T shouldn’t wonder if he were to offer her 
a pinch of snuff presently. That knot of old naval 
officers in the corner, looks very grave and profes- 
sional. And no wonder; they are talking of the 
court-martial that is to be held on Tuesday on Lieu- 
tenant Plummer for losing the Bustard. ‘“‘ Damme, 
Sir,” says Ricochet, “I never heard of such a lub- 
berly piece of work. Lose aship in a gale of wind on 
alee-shore! He'll be broken like a rotten stick. J 
never lost a ship.” Ricochet is perfectly right there; 
for, with a proper estimate of his professional capacity, 
he trusts everything to his master and first lieute- 
nant, But how can you expect a man to be a great 
seaman, if he spends half his life on the turf? And 
on the turf Ricochet would have been to this day, 
but for that celebrated Derby when Ranting Roarer 
astonished everybody by running first. Ricochet 
was heavily let in. Two or three gentlemen shot 
themselves, and he condescended to take the com- 
mand of the Regina. It’s a fine thing to have rela- 
tions in office . . . . The night is advancing. 
Baggles begins to yawn, and look wistfully in the 
direction whence the announcement of supper may be 
expected. Another waltz begins. That tall, hand- 
some, dashing-looking man, waltzing with that 
violet-eyed girl (how refreshing it is to see blue eyes 
in the south—like finding a new planet !) is Captain 
Ransacker—Lion Ransacker of H.M. steamer Hookit. 
His father is a plain, douce, honest Scotchman, of 
moderate income, at Aberdeen. What a filial con- 
tempt Ransacker has for him! I believe he would 
cut him if he came into the room now ; for Ransacker 
is a “ dashing” fellow, and plunges himself into debt 
to give luncheons and suppers to “gentlemanly 
dogs” of the 2nd Stifles, or the Heavy Baboons regi- 
ment. He sinks his parentage in that august com- 
pany—or, if he does allude to it, talks of his old father 
in a way that would astonish that respectable man, 
so great does he make him out. He once entitled 
him “ Ransacker of that ilk.” Lucky fellow! that 
he did not see how his guests laughed with each other 
over his own champagne glasses! . . . . The 
dockyard people danced as those do who have few 


gentleman treats us 


| opportunities, and of whom it may be said that it 
| would be better for society if they had none. 
| who were in no way connected with either service, 
| such as our worthy friends Criggles, agent to the 
| house of Gripe and Co. (or merchant, as he and those 


Those 


who eat his dinners call him), Mr. Cockatoo, mer- 
chant, Mr. Blunder, travelling for the benefit of his 
health and the injury of his creditors, &c. &c. as- 
sumed a look of superiority to both. They let their 
daughters dance with officers, according to their 
rank. Miss Cockatoo had just plighted her faith for 
the fourteenth time, and looked very interesting—par- 








wheeled into the room, and attacked a pie with great 
skill. To attempt to describe the supper would be 
ridiculous. A supper ‘‘to be appreciated” must be 
eaten. The armies of Xerxes did not drink up the 
rivers on their way with more eagerness than the 
midshipmen did the champagne. There was some 
dancing afterwards ; but the officers grew noisy, and 
the ladies tired, and the flowers got broken, and the 
band drunk; and the man who would stay in a ball- 
room at daylight in the Mediterranean is ‘‘ unworthy 
of the name of Briton.” So weall returned on board ; 
and as I had the morning watch, I set the crew about 
their work, and, falling asleep on a gun-slide, dreamed 
that I was waltzing with the mainmast, drinking, 
champagne out of the binnacle, and making leve to 
the capstan. 

But not only the lighter side of naval life is 
probed by the sharp pen of this able writer ; its 
darker aspect, the evils which blight its vitality, 
are ably exposed. Here is a scene of 


FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 

My hammock received a sudden jerk, and a voice 
like the roar of Bottom the weaver, cried—“ Mr. 
Plug, punishment at seven bells, if you please, sir!” 
a laconic announcement signifying that at half-past 
seven that morning, just as the citizens of London 
were turning round in bed for a final snooze, my pre- 
sence was required on deck, to see one of the ship’s 
company flogged with a cat-and-nine tails. Accord- 
ingly, I was soon dressed, and had fortified myself 
with chocolate to witness the operation. This, reader, 
is an operation at the sight of which I have seen a 
marine, with musket by his side, faint with horror 
and disgust. It is an operation the first blow of 
which takes away the breath of the victim with its 
weight, as well as lacerates his back by its sharpness. 
Nothing is easier than to reason coolly about it over 
a dinner table; but if you wish to know what its 
horrors are, go and see one of your fellow-creatures 
strip himself to suffer; watch his white skin shiver in 
the cold morning-breeze; see every lash change its 
hue, from the white which God gave it—first to the 
bloody red, then to the darker purple—then deeper, 
deeper, to the blackness of incipient putrefaction. 
See all this, I say, and then come back and vote im 
the House of Commons against the “abolition of cor- 

ral punishment,” if you are a tory or a brute. 

rate about “its expediency,” and dishonour your 
human nature. 


In the story of “Mr. Snigsby’s Yacht,” we 
have the following sketch of 


A LONDON FAST MAN. 

He was thoroughly a London man—a man who 
knew all the second-rate secret history of the day. 
The immense hold which this gives a middle-aged. 
sturdy fellow with black whiskers, on the prurient 
minds of youths like Alfred Snigsby, is amusing. 
Blow, for instance, had that sort of information about 
the aristocracy which comes (filtered through, good- 
ness knows where) to the Aabditués of cigar divans, 
lobbies of theatres, coffee-rooms, and so forth. He 
knew exactly Jack Guffaw, the comic actor’s relator 
to the old woman who plays the so-and so at the so and 
so. He knew the office where Jack was a clerk before 
he played at all; what the famous writer was before 
he became famous—and what odd stories there were 
about the early life of the celebrity that everybody. 
was now running after. Then he had an odd sort of 
immense miscellaneous information as to who had 
the —- Hotel before Blugg; what year Sprogg the 
murderer was hanged; how Nagg was done out of 
his patent for corkscrews by the frauduiency of a 
clerk, &c.; in a word, might almost have done the 
“answers to correspondents” in a weekly paper, 
extempore. Without anything respeetable in the wa 
of acquirements, Jack could yet pounce with muc 
felicity on a popular misquotation—he delighted to 
catch a wandering line, and restore it to its proper 
author. He sometimes affected an accuracy in dates, 
and would artfully give the exact day of a battle 
when an error was made on the matter in his pre- 
sence. And in speaking of any of the professions, he 
admirably seized the slang of eaeh, knowing the 
slang of all. 

We are not so sure that we quite like the 
attempt made in “ King Dobbs” to cope with the 
giant satirists that have gone before, m a style of 
composition which they have made so peculiarly 
their own. If the “Island of Laputa” had never 
been heard of, that of “Somniata” might have 
been tolerable ; as it is, we are unwillingly driven 
to hold it a copy, and a very poor copy too. 
Moreover we wish Mr. Hannay would talk less 
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about pedigree. What can be the effect of put- 
ting such a speech as this in the mouth of a 
young game-cock of a midshipman, speaking of 
his superior officer ? 


“He is a captain, if you mean that, of course. 
But his rank as Plebbe is not equal to my rank as 
Flower,” said the youth majestically. ‘ Plebbe is 
who knows who, somewhere about Portsmouth ; 1 am 
Flower of Flory! 1 quarter the shields of peers, and I 
date from Edward the First!” and so saying Mr. 
Flower tossed off a glass of champagne with the air 
of ‘an emperor. 


It is true that the author seems to deprecate 
the sentiment “ tossed off” with the champagne ; 
but he has an evident weakness about the blue 


blood ; and evidences of his heraldic predilections | 


are, as the annotators say, passim. We suppose, 
however, that he will leave off quoting Guillim 


when he leaves off quoting Horace, and that will | 
be when he is tired of the scholastic forms of | 
those venerable authors, and has digested the | 


pith and marrow of them into his own stalwart 
limbs and nervous brain. When a man has a 
great and original fancy of his own, he should 
scorn to quote, unless there be great need ; as a 
man of real worth scorns to base his respecta- 
bility upon walking down Regent-street with a 
magnate who “ dates from Edward the First.” 








FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

Wealth and Labour: a Novel. By Lord B-—, 
Author of “ Masters and Workmen,” &c. In 3 
vols. London: Newby. 

Agnes Maynard; or, Day-Dreams and Realities, 

ondon: Hope and Co. 

The Life and Death of Silas Barnstarke. By 





TaLsot Gwynne, Author of “the School for | 


Fathers,” &. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Electra: a Story of Modern Times. By the 
Author of “Rockingham.” With Illustrations 
by Lord Geratp Fitzcrratp. In 3 vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1853. 

Fortune: a Romance of Life. By D. F. Covtrtox, 
Esq. In 3 vols, London: Hurst and Blackett. 
Tue relationship of employer and employed is 
much too serious a subject to be made the basis 
of a fiction. So great and grave are the difficul- 
ties that encompass it—so many are the elements 
to be taken into calculation before a satisfactory 
solution can be arrived at—so far must the inquirer 
look backward and forward before he could hope 
to grasp it in its entirety—that it seems very like | 
a, to attempt to deal with it in the 
orm of a novel, with a novelist’s unreflective 
mind and pen, which must sacrifice truth to the | 
peremptory demands of his story. Lord B—, | 
if the writer of this novel is a Lord, which we | 
doubt, certainly has not the capacity of mind 
that fits him to solve the problem. He writes a 
clever, dashing story, abounding in romantic 
incident; he describes vigorously ; he is dramatic | 
in’ his situations and dialogues ;—but he is no 


|a whole volume. And the habit grows. It was 
| perceptible in the author’s first novel; it is a 
marked feature of thisone. So clever and pro- 
mising a writer should not permit herself to fall 
| into what is a mere mannerism. We notify this 
one fault that has presented itself to us, because 
in other respects we have only praise to accord. 
It is a tale which none will peruse but with 
| pleasure, albeit with tears. 
| Rockingham was a decided hit. Electra promises 
| to be still more successful. A plot with some 
| novelty of construction, romantic incident, a rapid, 
| lively narrative, and characters that have reality 
| about them, command the reader’s attention at 
the opening, and hold it to the end. It is in the 
form of an autobiography, the writer telling his 
own adventures, from his youth upwards. 
| scene opens in England; is changed to Spain; and 
| closes at home, in the usual fashion, with a mar- 


crosses, and through obstacles that would have 
been insuperable to any but — the novelist. 
Electra gives her name to the tale; but she is 
| not the heroine proper. At the beginning you 
suppose that she must be so; there are two play- 
mates of the hero, Electra and Florence, both 
charming in their several ways; and you set down 
the former in your mind as the destined bride of 
him who is to win her through three whole volumes 
of adventures. 
in your conjecture ; this is the art of the author 
of Rockingham—he encourages one opinion in you 
purposely that he may keep you awake by a sur- 
prise ; Florence is the fortunate one after all, or 
rather, our hero is fortunate to secure Florence. 
He does it, too, so oddly. She is engaged to 
another man, though she loves him; but she is 
almost forced to the sacrifice. The bridal-day is 
fixed, arrives; she is robed; she is led to the 
chapel upon the arm of our hero, who loves her 
and is beloved by her, and both knowit. The 
| husband that is to be, Mr. Walsingham, is there 
| to receive his bride. 
| half completed, our hero plays father, and gives 
her away. 


| 
clergyman refuses to proceed with the wedding ; 

the half-married is borne back to the house in 

the arms of her lover; and the end of it is, he be- 
| comes the husband instead of the papa. But this 
| is at the end of the third volume. The prelimi- 
| nary sCenes are as dashing as the most enthu- 


The | 


riage—achieved, of course, after a succession of | 


But it is not so: you are wrong | 


The ceremony begins, is | 


But, at the critical moment, Florence | 
cannot utter the vow; she refuses to speak it; the | 


that pass in such crowds under the notice of the 
literary journalist. It is, indeed, an extraordi- 
nary first work, and has introduced to the world 
of fiction a new writer of singular ability, with a 
genius more that of Bulwer than any to whom 
we can compare it. Mr. Coulton’s powers of 
description are remarkable, but with a ten- 
dency to over-elaboration and verbosity which, 
if too much indulged, would become a decided 
fault, and against which, therefore, we take the 
liberty of warning him thus early, before it is a 
habit. There is another defect we have observed, 
more easily cured, and which, indeed, practice and 
the self-confidence it brings will do much to 
mend; the author now and then imitates the style 
and manner, and almost copies the language, of 
Bulwer. He should not do this, for he is able to 
| walk alone of his own strength in his own path, 
without leaning upon others and setting his steps 
by theirs. 

But there is very much more to commend than 
| to complain of. The author is both an observer 
| 


and a thinker. Hence a pleasant mingling in his 
pages of description and reflection—the former 
always vivid, and full of colour; the latter generally 
sensible and full of truth. Fortune is, in fact, an 
abstract and chronicle of the time, xe¢t a romance; 
and as such it is that we commend it to our 
readers, who will find more both of pleasure and 
of profit in its pages, than has been offered ta 
them by any of the novels of the season, except- 
ing only Bulwer’s My Novel, Thackeray’s Esmond, 
and two or three others by our lest writers,— 
among whom Mr. Coulton may hope to be num- 
bered, if he will trust to his own genius, blot 
unsparingly, labour unweariedly, and express his 
thoughts in the fewest words that will convey 
them. We do not spoil sport by anticipating 
plots, and we have not room just now for extracts. 








New Foes with an Old Face. 
By Cuartes Kinestey, jun. Rector of 
Eversley. London : Parker and Son. 

Or the various styles of composition which cha- 

racterise the lighter portion of the literature of 

the present day, two classes, perhaps in a greater 
degree than any other, present to the reader more 
| points of difference, as well as offer a far larger 
amount of debateable ground to the critic. His- 
| torical romances and novels polemical may, we 

think, with justice be ranked in the one and in 


Hypatia : or, 


siastic novel-reader could desire. The scenes and | the other of these divisions. Each subject has 
adventures in the Peninsula are told with un- | its own proper sphere, and hoth should be clothed 
common spirit, and will be the most popular | in their own appropriate apparel before they are 
part of a novel which will pleasantly wile away | sent forth to attract the attention of the public; 
the dull hours of seaside loungers. It should be | whilst any attempt to palm off peculiar views on 
added that there are some pen-and-ink drawings | the one topic, or any endeavour to stamp his- 
by Lord G. Fitzgerald; but they are scarcely | torical personages with forged, and spurious like- 
worthy of their position. | ness under fictitious form, should be watched with 
Mr. Coulton is very desirous that Fortune | jealousy, and should be exposed with freedom, by 
should be taken as what it is called—a romance. | the reviewer. 
“Tn that spirit,” he says, “it has beén composed, Hypatia, or New Foes with an Old Face, has the 
and in that spirit it should be read.” He pro- | boldness to grapple with both these difficulties at 
pounds a problem in his preface which is designed | once ; and, though the attempt has not altogether 
to show the conception of his romance. “It has | been attended with defeat, the success attained 





philosopher. Afasters and Workmen was a novel | long been a question whether Fortune or Conduct | has been but partial, and that, by the very hardi- 


in bad taste. The present one, pursuing the | exercises the greatest influence over life. 
same theme, is much better written and far | ancients, we know, leant to the divinity of For- 
less objectionable; but the author would more | tune, and the greatest orators esteemed her the 


The | hood of the attack ; 


since notwithstanding, by 
skilful pilotage, Mr. Kingsley has been enabled to 
steer clear of the Charybdis of controversy, yet, 


serve society if he would leave such topics to be 
treated by sober argument, and betake himself to | 
fictions of pure imagination, in which his fancies | 
do not come in conflict with facts. | 
_ Of Agnes Maynard, as we cannot say anything 
in praise, we prefer to say nothing at all, except 
to express our surprise that such writing should 
have been printed. 

Talbot Gwynne is, we believe, the nom de guerre 
of a lady, although we certainly should not have 
suspected the author’s true sex from any indica- 
tions of it in her somewhat masculine pages. It 
is manifest from her previous novels that she has 
made a study of the men and manners of the 17th 
century; and not only does she show herself 
familiar with them, but she possesses the power 
of so reproducing them as to make them familiar to 
us. Like its predecessors, the story of Silas Barn- 
starke is a short and simple one, a mere thread 
with which a number of cleyer pictures of old 
English life and character are bound together. 
Waller Barnstarke is a charming picture of a 
gentle parson; but he should not have been made 
to die at the closing of the tale—we don’t like 
books with melancholy endings. The composition 
is rather uncommon. It consists of very short 
paragraphs and still shorter sentences, This 
style is effective when introduced ocasionally ; but 
it becomes monotonous when continued through 








supreme mistress of human affairs. 


But, in | he has scarcely been so fortunate as to pass with- 
modern times, Prudence is placed above her, and 


out injury, the Scylla of historical impartiality. 
it is held that every man can shape his destiny | Mr. Kingsley has overcome the more difficult task 
as he pleases. Perhaps,” he adds, ‘as is com- | only to succumb to the more casy. He has, how- 
monly the case, truth lies somewhere between the | ever, to a great degree avoided the error into 
two extremes.” which certain zealous divines have of late fallen, 

This is a sort of key to Fortune. It is designed | in their unseemly occupation of writing, and of 
to illustrate this—that fortune, or fate, or acci- | editing “religious novels.” He has forborne 
dent, or providence, fixes “for each one at birth | from wearying the reader with over-subtle argu- 
his capacity and his aptitudes, his position and | ments on the one hand, and with answers under- 
circumstances ; and with the particular talents stated, and with replies without foree on the other 
and station, there is a certain task assigned too, | he has avoided the mistake of showing wise men 
though what that task be, few know till the best | persuaded by shallow reasoning, or disbelieving 
part of life is past. But there is one duty com- | ones with false evidence. No! Mr. Kingsley has 
mon to us all. The eldest of poets set wide the | surmounted this embarrassment by the most 
gates of Virtue and Honour at the approach of | facile of expedients—he has passed by the diff 
Toil.” culty. In Hypatia we read of an ingenuous and 

That is the text illustrated by the Romance it | inquiring monk captivated by, and entrapped in 
introduces, although we must confess our inabi- | the cobwebs of Neoplatonic refinements ; of his in- 
lity to understand why it is dubbed a romance | termediate state of doubts and fears, without hope, 
and not a novel. The difference between them | and well-nigh without belief; of his being found 
we take to be, that the novel professes to depict | once more safe within the fold of Catholic unity; 
real life ; romance to create an ideal world. If|{ and yet the reader is almost left to supply the 
this be the right definition, undoubtedly Fortune | temptations suggested to the curious youth, and 
is not a romance, but a novel. A more real | to imagine, or to forego, the arguments and per- 
story was never written. All is reality about it; | suasions that ultimately accomplished the return 
the time, the characters, and the incidents. In | of the prodigal. The conversion of one bred, if 
its reality consists its charm and its merit; and | not born, in the Jewish persuasion is effected, in 
that merit is much beyond most of those fictions | the pages of our novel, more in accordance with 
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the facts of real life, than is usually to be found 
in works of this description—more by the com- 
muning of man’s'spirit with itself, than influenced 
by the pompous show of learning and of belief, 
which is wont to be poured forth on the waverer 
by the eagerness of some zealot. A very Mag- 


dalene, before the close of the volumes, appears | 
under the aspect of a saint, and in the garb of a} 
recluse ; yet the awakening consciousness of | 


evil—the despair for years gone by—the resolu- 


tion of repentance, and its accomplishment —these | 
And | 


details and others are wisely left unveiled. 
to crown the whole, whether the philosophic 
Hypatia herself, at the instant of her most cruel 
and shameful murder, feels the unsatisfying na- 
ture of her own system, or whether she looks, in 
faith, to a higher and to a holier creed, is left by 
the author in pardonable mystery, to be unra- 
yelled by each reader according to his feelings. 
So far Mr. Kingsley appears to have observed 
his strong position, and to have secured it: we 
can, however, scarcely compliment him with 


equal success in the sketching of some of his his- | 


torical portraits. Mr. Kingsley’s novel and Mr. 
Kingsley’s preface utter anything but the same 
sentiments. In the latter he affirms that “he 
dare not tell us how evil people were” in the 
age he would depict; and he imagines that “he will 
not be believed if he tells how good they were.” 
He then deplores the disadvantage under which 
the Christian apologist labours—amongst whom, 
we suppose, he fancies himself enlisted—and he 
declares that he is “compelled . . . tostate 
the Church’s case far more weakly than the facts 
deserve.” Well were it for Mr, Kingsley, did he 


confine himself to what he is compelled to state. | 


As far as regards the heathen, our author in his 
novel certainly abstains from relating, “for the 
sake of decency, things utterly indescribable ;” and 
thus far we have little of which to complain, 
nor would he be open to the censure of Johnson, 
on those who attempt to describe things unutter- 
able. But why, we may inquire, why, when so 
very tender for the memory of defunct Pagan- 
ism, or when so extremely sensitive at shocking 
virtue under one phase, should Mr. Kingsley 
recklessly withdraw the curtain with unhallowed 
hand and discover the corruptions of our Holy 
Mother Chureh in her earlier days, painted in 
such: dark, such forbidding, and in such false 
colouring? This we conceive to be one of the 
striking, glaring faults of New Foes with an Old 
Face.. Space would fail us to place this matter 
correctly, and in detail before the reader; and we 
must content ourselves with warning him, not to 
take on trust every circumstance connected with 
the Christians that he finds related in Hypatia; 
nor to assume without further evidence the cor- 
rectness of their motives and their opinions, as 
described by Mr. Kingsley. The character, 
indeed, of Cyril, is drawn in barely more favour- 
able terms than those used by the “sneerer” 
Gibbon—as Mr. Kingsley terms the historian—in 


his account of the Patriarch in the Decline and | 


Fall. This is but a single example of what we 
would enforce ; and although, “ for decency sake,” 
we commend our author in his determination 
concerning the heathen characters he has por- 


trayed, yet we would remind him, that the “ rigid | 


and ascetic virtue” of his heroine is by no means 


so free from imputation as he would persuade us | 
To Mr. Kingsley himself we | 


in his preface. 
haye a word of advice: if he imagines the whole 
church of Alexandria to be so depraved—if he 
really thinks that all its members were so tho- 
roughly diseased, root and branch, as he has 
represented them—that they were steeped to the 
very lips in all worldliness and ungodliness, to 


the exclusion of other and of better qualities; | 


we recommend him to re-study—with calmness 
and: with impartiality—ecclesiastical story, and 


to examine at greater length the works of con- | 


temporary fathers of that Church, whose fame he 
lays so low. 

One of the principal objects Mr. Kingsley had 
in view in writing Hypatia, appears to be the fol- 
lowing: in a measure under an historical form, 
and partly by allegory, he would point out and 
disclose, in all its nakedness, the utter, the deadly 
deceitfulness of Wisdom, falsely so called, when 


standing in opposition tothe Truth asit is Written; | 


he would reveal the instability they rest upon 


who once leave the high and beaten road of Reve- | 
lation; and he would expose the abyss below | 


abyss to which they fall, and the faint hope re- 
maining of their recovering reason herself, no 
ess than of the restoration of their belief, until 
they become absolutely “ sceptical of scepticism.” 
The extent, indeed, of the evil Mr. Kingsley 


would combat, is almost beyond computation ; 
the ravages it commits irreparable, and the dismal 
state of its victims frightful to contemplate. No 
position is secure from its attacks, and few that 
are assaulted, escape. From the highest to: the 
lowest all appear contaminated to a greater de- 
gree, or to aless; the learned are oppressed with 
the conceit of knowledge, and the ignorant are 
unable to stand the attack for lack of wisdom ; 


| 
| 


| nay, to such a pass have things arisen, that the | 


within the last few years, 


highest non-regal power of the country has, | 
2en known to intrude | 


| into an Academic chair one rendered notable for | 


opinions (published to the world), which divines 
assure us, owe their origin to the seducing subtle- 
ties of Platonic philosophy, amid the enlarged and 
the expanded meshes of which, poor Philammon, 
the hero of our novel, for a time fell a victim. 


Could Zypatia lay claim to notice on no other | 


grounds, the praise of novelty would justly be 
due to its personages, its scenes, and its ideas. 
The banks of the Nile are not yet hackneyed by 
writers of romance ; though steamboats and rail- 
roads are doing much to familiarise us to its mud 
and to its waters, through the medium of scrib- 
blers in travel. Theinterest of New Foes with an 


| various 


Old Face is divided between Christians and Jews, | 


Infidels and Heretics. Monks, Patriarchs, and 
Parabolani in these pages, stand side by side with 
Philosophers and lovers of pleasure ; Geometri- 
cians are coupled with Metaphysicians; Goths, too, 


and Romans play their part in the same ; while | 


African legionary soldiers, and pars Niliace plebis, 
assist to form this very Gazpacho of a novel. 
The characters are in general well delineated, 
and are sustained with vigour throughout J7Zy- 
| patia. 
| ship ; the diction is suited both to the times and 
' to the persons represented ; and the descriptions 
and characters are, for the most part, as fresh as 
they are well illustrated : and were we to select 
a single specimen of each, as that which gave us 
the greatest pleasure in the perusal, we should 
mention the picturing and adventures of the 
lively, spirited, and philosophic Raphael ; and 
for scenic description, we should point to that 
| chapter, which treats of the shows in the amphi- 
theatre. 

Space prevents us giving to our readers more 
than a single quotation from the volumes before 
us ; yet we cannot close our review without 
recommending them, with all their faults, to the 
attention of the reader, and without expressing 
our hopes, that a new and improved edition of 
Hypatia may soon be published. 

The following extract gives a good idea of the 
character of Raphael. The scene occurs during 


Many parts evince a high cast of author- | 


Let us step into this side room. Walk up stairs, my 
friends.. Take care there, sir!—That porcelain, whole, 
is worth three thousand gold pieces; broken, it is 
not three pence. I leave it to your good sense to 
treat it accordingly. Now then, my friend!” And, 
in the midst of the raging vortex of plunderers, who 
were snatching up everything which they could carry 
away, and breaking everything which they could not, 
he quietly divested himself of his finery, and put on 
the ragged cotton tunic and battered straw hat which 
the fellow handed overtohim. . . . “ Farewell! 
Stand out of the way, friends! ’Ware teeth and 
poison!” And he disappeared among the crowd, who 
made way respectfully enough for his dagger and his 
brindled companion. 





Stray Leaves from Shady Places. By Mrs. NewTox 
Crostanp (late Caminita ‘Toutmin), Author 
of “ Lydia” &. London : Routledge. 

Mrs. Crostanp has collected in this delightful 

volume the tales which she had contributed to the 

magazines and annuals. ‘They well 
deserve to be rescued from the oblivion of peri- 
odicals. They are all wholesome in their teach- 
ings; the texts are taken from real life; they have 
a definite end and aim, in the improvement of 
man and of society. ‘The only objection we have 
to prefer is that they are too much in the strain 
of the party who have been so busily writing up 
the poor and writing down the rich. But that 
was a fashion, almost a mania, some years ago, 
when these tales were first given to the world 
and achieved so wide a popularity. That species 
of writing has since gone out of fashion—happily 
for the peace of the world. But in Mrs. Crosland 
the spirit was so gentle and kindly that it was 


| harmless; and now we can admire its beauties 


without fearing any ill consequences. Others of 
the tales are of middle life, always painting some 
admirable moral. 





Tue new volume, the 15th, of the “ Library Edition 
of the Waverley Novels,” contains the whole of 
Peveril of the Beak, with two engravings, and all the 


| author’s notes, beautifully printed in a large type, 


| tion of 


the expulsion of the Jews from Alexandria : the | 


mob has reached his house—the “ black-eyed” 
Miriam rushes from the room 


Asacrash and shout below announced the burst- 
ing of the door. ‘There she goes with my jewels! 
And here come my guests, with the young monk at 
their head.—One rising when the other sets. <A 
worthy pair of Dioscuri! Come Bran! Boys! 
Slaves! Where are you? Steal every one what he can 
lay his hands on, and run for your lives through the 
back gate.” 


and in the front passage, met face to face the mob of 
monks, costermongers, and dock-workers, fish-wives 
and beggars, who were thronging up the narrow 
| entry, and bursting into the doors right and left ; and 
at their head, alas! the young monk who had just 
trampled the necklace into the mud. . . no other, 
in fact, than Philammon. ‘“ Welcome, my worthy 
guests! Enter, I beseech you, and fulfil, in your own 
peculiar way, the precepts which bid you not be over- 
anxious for the good things of this life. . . For 
eating and drinking, my kitchen and cellar are at 
your service. For clothing, if any illustrious person- 
| age will do me the honour to change his holy rags 
with me, here are an Indian shawl-pelisse and a pair 
| of silk trowsers at his service. Perhaps you will 
accommodate me, my handsome young captain, 
choragus of this new school of the prophets?” Phil- 
ammon, who was the person addressed, tried to push 
by him contemptuously. “ Allow me, sir. I lead the 
way. This dagger is poisoned,—a scratch, and you 
are dead. This dog is of the true British breed: if 
she seizes you, red-hot iron will not loose her till she 
hears the bone crack. If any one will change clothes 
with me, all I have is at your service. If not, the 
first that stirs is a dead man.” There was no mis- 
taking the quiet, high-bred determination of the 
speaker. Had he raged and blustered, Philammon 
could have met him on his own ground; but there 
was an easy self-possessed disdain about him which 
utterly abashed the young monk, and abashed, too, the 
whole crowd of rascals at his heels, ‘Pll change 
clothes with you, you Jewish dog!” roared a dirty 
| fellow out of the mob, “Iam your eternal debtor. 


and for a few shillings. The new volume of the 
‘Parlour Library” contains Captain Reid’s Rifle 
Rangers. It is not a very interesting novel.— 
Reprinted from one of the magazines is a collec- 
Wiltshire Tales, written in the dialect of 
that county, by Mr.Joun Y. AkeRMAN. Not being 
acquainted with the patois of Wiltshire, we cannot 
certify to the correctness of these illustrations of it; 
but they are certainly very comical. Mr. Krxe- 
ston’s Albatross has been added to the “ Railway 
Library.” tosa St. Orme and other Tales, by. Mrs. 
Lockk, author of ** Forest Sketches,” &c. is a collec- 
tion of stories of considerable interest, very well told, 
with descriptions of more than usual power, especially 
when pathos is attempted. AUERBACH’s beautiful 
tale of the Black Forest, entitled Florian and Crescenz, 
has been translated for Chapman and Hall’s “ Reading 
for Travellers, by Mrs. TAyLor.—tThe last of the 
* London Tales” is entitled Whittington. 


City 
We cannot say much for it——An unusually 

















| good original story has appeared in one of the 
| cheap series, entitled A/oneypenny, by Mr. Cor- 


NELIUS MATHEWs—that is to say, it is good for its 
class ; for, considering to what the publishers of cheap 


sn , | books are compelled to reduce the pay of authors 
I'he slaves had obeyed him already. He | : I pay * 
walked smiling down stairs through utter solitude, | 


nothing of much value can be expected in such a 
form. The magnificent Library Edition of the 
Waverley Novels proceeds prosperously. The six- 
teenth volume is just issued, and contains Quentin 
Durward, complete, with the author’s notes. The 
type is so bold and beautiful that the oldest eves can 
read it with ease, and it will be indeed an ornament 
to the library. Mr. James's novel, The Forgery, 
is the latest addition to the “ Parlour Library.”——— 
The Angel and Trumpet, by Joun BENNETT, is a tale 
that will be read with much interest, designed, we 
presume, to illustrate the dangers of intemperance, 
even when only occasionally indulged in. Sketches 
of Russian Life in the Caucasus, by a Russe, is intro- 
duced to us as the new volume of the “ Illustrated 











| Family Novelist,” and we must, therefore, assume it 


to be a fiction; but it is so well done, and the story 


| so naturally told, that but for this avowal we should 


have taken it to be fact. The manners described, we 
presume, are real, and they are certainly very curious 
and interesting. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Ombo: a Dramatic Romance. By Ropert 
Biessy, Esq. London: Whitfield. 
Songs of the Spheres. By Exiza Husxrxson. 


Whittaker. 
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Tue present system of publication grows day by 
day more vicious and diseased. 
literally nothing about the poetic abortions which 
they sanction by their names; and they are about 
as accountable for their contents as Count Nessel- 
rode is for his last note. The whole system resolves 
itself into the magical £s.d. Whena 

ms sells well, then per-centage comes asa golden 
ultimatum; and should it not sell, the publisher 
is where he was—he has only obligingly lerit his 
name to no effect. It is really no wonder that we 
are scared by certain monstrosities, which are 
unjustly called poems, but which bear the same 
relation to real poems as the Aztecs do to the 
British—being examples of small brain, defective 
language, and impeded development. 
to this Aztec family of books is the batch under 
notice, and we shall proceed to exhibit their pro- 
portions. Our remarks, be it understood, have no 
reference to the bulk of a book, nor to the pon- 


derosity of a poem, or we should not have placed | 


Ombo in this list. The announcement of Ombo, 
a dramatic romance in twelve acts and fifty 
scenes, makes one shudder—the shadow of such 
a colossus absolutely chills us like the touch of 
ice. Rosertr Bigspy, Esq., has the honour of 
perpetrating one of the biggest dramatic romances 
ever penned. “ Names by an involuntary sug- 
gestion produce an extraordinary _ illusion,” 
observes the elder D’Israeli; and if we thought 


that D’Israeli ever had enough imagination and | 


enthusiasm for a prophet, we should say that he 
anticipated the advent of Ombo. It may be that 
Robert Bigsby, Esq. wears his honours meekly; 
it may be that the fourteen letters after his name, 
all evidences of scholastic honours, and the 
tedious parade of the many memberships he 
holds in learned societies, prove in many respects 
his worth—but they do not prove his value as a 
poet. Most likely he can write an elaborate 
essay on ethnology, bibliography, or dialectics; 
but he cannot unvail the workings of human pas- 
sions, nor lay bare the struggles of the common 
heart. 
Malta,” in order to find a dramatic subject, must 


not only portray the fragmentary humanity of 


the Maltese, but the humanity of the broad 
universe. Robert Bigsby Esq. is powerless here! 


Ombo is decidedly the perfection of melo-dramatic | 
the faintings, and the | 


rant. The murders, 
ha! ha! has! are inimitably smart. We never 
saw a more unwieldy bulk of slipshod prose at- 
tempting to look grand and imposing by march- 
ing in iambics. Very often we are treated toa 


scrap of household grandeur in this romance | 


which may have the effect of elevating the collo- 
quies of noblemen and gentlemen, whose language 


just now is not wedded to harmonic feet. ‘This is | 


how the Commander di Brindisi—a fine name 
and admirably fitted to a fine speech—addresses 
his master :— 


To the most eminent Lord Ahmed Vizier. 
Valetta, Villa Sappi, June the twelfth, 

One thousand and six hundred fifty-seven. 

To the most mighty, dread, puissant Lord, 
The Lord Ahmed Vizier, Brindisi greeting, 
With all humility and faithful zeal. 

This is to tell you, Lord, that your poor servant 
Hath duly and most thankfully received 

The letter which your Highness lately writ. 


Now there is absolutely a dreary waste of such | 
All the cha- | 


trash in this protracted romance. 
racters have an affinity to Christmas ‘“mum- 
mers,” only that mummers have a certain fami- 


liarity and grandiloquence which retain their | 


hold of manly sympathies; whereas Ombo is 
beyond mortal fellowship. If the following had 


not been anticipated, what a burst it would have | 


been for some village hero. 
Pshaw! cease your drawling twaddle, fit for some 
Bald, whining priest—unmeet for knightly lip! 
Give me a sword—my blood is cool enough, 
And Ais shall soon be cooler. 
Unfortunately the village hero knows something 
of the 
Turkish knight, 
Come from the Turkish land to fight, 
To fight St. George, that man of courage bold. 
And if his blood is hot soon will I make it cold. 


Surely we need not quote much from this | 


pitiable thing which Robert Bigsby, Esq. fellow 
of some dozen learned societies, calls dramatic. 
We have no toleration—for toleration would be 
public injustice—when a man of deep research 
and possessor of much valuable knowledge, per- 
sists, like Bottom the weaver, in playing a part 
not set down for him in the scroll of nature. 
That our remarks may not be thought un- 
just, and in order to show what Robert Bigsby, 
Esq. considers dramatic, we shall quote the death 
of Zulemah—and a poet may be supposed to have 


Publishers know | 


book of | 


Belonging | 


A man who seeks the “ storied shores of 


death. 


ZuLeMAnH [loudly and fiercely’. 
| Ah, who were they? 
Speak.~tell me-—-and my vengeance shall be brief, 
Brief—brief—but terrible! 
[Her tones are suddenly changed for a half-whisper.] 
Great God! a thought 
Steals o’er my brain—it was not—could not be 
And yet—and yet—[more loudly] what fire is that which 
burns 


Around me? See—see—devils- fiends—and ah ! 
[Raising her voice to a pitch of wildest frenzy.) 
That monster- fiend of all—’\tis she —-Zulemah! 
His murd’ress? seize on her! quick—quick ! 
[A pause, Then in the more subdued tones of 
grief and tenderness. } 


varying 


Alas! 

Is it thou 
It is—nay, nay! 
Away 
do not 


How dark it grows! Brindisi! 
That lend’st thy guiding hand ? 
Thy kiss would drive me mad! 
Is not for such a wretch !— Yet hate me! 
Thou sailst but now—thy heart—thy heart was 
Mine—fails to—beat ;—’tis icy cold—’tis—darkness ! 

[ Dies. } 


Forgiveness 


broken ! 


Was ever there such a crash of sounding mono- 
syllables? Did ever hero or heroine in Green- 
wich fair die a more boisterous and effective 
death than that? Hark! the their 
perches are shouting over the stage, “* Let her die 


again ! i 


gods on 


Let her die again ! 

We should be consoled if we could only find 
some genuine intonations of poetry in our pre- 
sent batch of books. If the music of the spheres 
is not a by-word and the sheerest nonsense, we 
ought to find such in the Song of the Spheres. In 


this poem, the Spirit of the Sun and the Spirit of 


the Earth make themselves very ridiculous by 
shouting to each other the most rhapsodical and 
unmeaning trash. If the sun 
make his folly known through his voice, all we 


can sayis that he had better continue to gaze down | 


in his radiancy, like “the great unlashed eye 
of God,” and so ripen corn, and fruit, and flowers, 
but be for ever dumb. We have nothing to do 
here with the doctrinal points which these spheres 
start, but, as usual, leave unsettled; but we assure 


Miss Huskrnson that theology is not made | 
clearer,or more popular, by being added to trashy | 


verse. The religion that exists naturally in every 


breast has more poetry in it a thousand-fold | 


than can be found in the Song of the Spheres. 

It is a fall indeed from spheres and their sing- 
ing, to the harsh, vulgar, slave life of America; 
but here we have the author of Antoine and Marie, 


endeavouring to prove that slaves are capable of 


love, like the best of freedom’s sons and daughters, 
—and a very shrewd and sensible discovery it is ! 
Doubtless for wise reasons, the author of this 
poem has «withheld his name. Criticism is an 
art that cannot descend to the level of this me- 
trical enormity ; but it will be enough that we 
leave our readers to judge of its opening burst of 
music. Itis perhaps a little out of time and 
tune; but we recommend the hopeful author to 
| the attention of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 


j Mournful and slow let the notes be 
That the sorrows of true love sing ; 
But ‘gainst violence to liberty 
Let indignation strike the string. 
| Ne’er more divine isthe bard's song 
Then when it stirs the heart ’gainst wrong. 
Slave to his father! Antoine did live ; 
Tho’ the Afric taint you might not trace 
In the handsome, fair-complexion'd face, 
For his father deigned nut to claim 
Than master any cearer name. 


| Ballads and Lyrics by Ropert Bower, and 
Poems by a Lavy, ascend a little in the scale of 
value. They have no decisive marks, no “ fixed 
yet tender lines” of beauty—nothing, in fact, to 


| of being better than the poems with which we 
have been dealing—much better. In both these 


are some prefty sentiments and stanzas ; but this | 


| adjective used to describe poetry is of no rank. 
Unfortunately for mediocre minstrels, we live in 
| an age when indifferent poems are sure to slumber 
| in the shadows of the publisher’s shelf. The factis 
| that the last glorious race of poets, and others full 
lof lustre living now, have taught readers to lift 
| their eyes only to great lights—from glowworms 
up tostars ! 

Our last remark will aptly apply to Zone’s Dream. 
This is decidedly the best book of the batch. It 


| isa metrical romance, sufficiently long, but not | 


| sufficiently forcible. The rhythm is very fluent, 


| occasionally very musical; but no genius has | 
| burnt itself into the verse, and no soul blazes | 


| through it. Talent there is—talent that has been 
| disciplined and rounded into comely form; but 
| the largest talent is dwarfish; the cleverist manu- 
| facturer, poetically speaking, is a very puny crea- 
{ture ! Metrical stories to become popular must 


thrown his whole genius into the description, 
when he portrays the fearful consummation of 


does sometimes | 


make them individual. Still, they have the merit | 
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have a more absorbing interest, and a less wordy 
dilutiveness, than this Zone’s Dream. 

It is however consolatory that the world has 
many metrical romances and romancers to cherish. 
Have we not Scott, with his rapid verse likest 
his own mountain torrents ? And Moore, over- 
gushing with extatic melodies? And Byron, 
with eastern fictions sweeping onward with the 
intensity of flame? One or a dozen failures 
| therefore can be lightly borne. 


Milton’s Poetical Works. With Life, Critical Dis- 
sertation, and Explanatory Notes, by the Rey. 
GrorGE GILFILLAN. In2 vols. Edinburgh : 
Nichol. 

Thomson’s Poetical Works. With Life, &c. by the 
Rev. GeorGe GiLritian. Ibid. 


Mr. Nicnovhas undertaken a bold adventure—the 
issue of a standard library edition of the British 
poets, with introductory memoirs and notes by a 
gentleman who has proved himself to possess the 
finest sense for the appreciation of good poetryyand 
to be the most subtle and yet most generous critic 
of the day, for his sympathies are always enlisted 
| on the side of genius, and he does not hesitate to 
avow them, however opposed they may be to the 
passing current of popular opinion. <A fitter 
man could not have been found for the task which 
the enterprising publisher has confided to hm, 
and the execution of the three volumes that are 
completed amply justify the confidence that was 
reposed in the editor. Of the typographical -at- 
tractions of this edition, it is impossible to speak 
too highly. They are perfect. A bold clear 
type, which the oldest eyes may read with plea- 
sure, and the best paper, at once on opening it 
assert its title to be a standard library book. We 
| trust that the venture will meet with the success 
it deserves, and that the taste for poetry, which 
is manifestly once again growing, after a long 
| sleep, will be found sufficiently strong to carry 
Mr. Nichol to a prosperous conclusion of his 
| costly design to give to the works of the poets.of 
England a habitation worthy of them. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
| Sporting Facts and Sporting Fancies. By Harry 
Hieover. London: Newby. 1853. 
To every man of liberal and enlightened mind, 
the discourse of technical, or one-subject men, 
who love to harp constantly upon their one 
favourite topic, is the most intense of all con- 
ceivable bores. Your stock-exchange man, 
telling of “bulls,” “bears,” “the option,” and 
“selling for the account,” is very bad indeed; 
your boating man, babbling of “fluffy water,” 
“fouls,” &c., is a point worse ; your cricketer is 
terrible in “slow balls,” “long stopping,” 
“ fielding,” and so forth; but of all these terrible 
monsters none comes so home to the feelings, 
| none-so drives your good-nature to the uttermost 
confines of disgust, none is so thoroughly tiresome 
and sickening, as your turfite sportsman, of the 
horse horsy. Nor must this honest burst of sincere 
indignation lead our readers into the belief that 
| we are such heretics as to despise “ the good old 
| sports of our ancestors” (that’s the phrase): on 
the contrary, we adore them, we reverence them, 
and, like all other institutions to be adored and 
reverenced, we grieve to find them becoming-so 
common as to fall into contempt, and to degene- 
rate into contemptible uses; we are displeased to 
find them becoming bywords, and handles for 
braggadocio to all sorts of inanities and incapa- 
bilities. As regards the sport of boating, we 
may frankly confess that in a good large safe 
boat, upon a calm stream under the willows, 
on a sultry morning in July, the matter may be 
made pleasant enough, especially if to these we 
| add the agrémens of a good book, a cool bottle of 
sherry, and a cigar. With respect to the horse 
and the sports in which he is made to assist, we 
| hold them in high respect ; we know all that can 
be said in his favour, from the thirty-ninth 
chapter of Job downwards; but when we have 
this “noble animal” thrust into our notice which- 
ever way we turn—when men, whom we know 
| to be profoundly ignorant upon the matter, deem 
it necessary to talk to us by the ‘hour of the plea- 
sures of the chase and the benefits of horseracing— 
| when lawyers’ clerks are “making up a book” 
| for the Derby, and drapers’ assistants rob their 
| master’s till to supply an investment for the 
| betting-office—then we think that the mania‘is 
| being carried a little too far, and that some- 
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thing cool and rational should be said, calculated 
to allay in some small degree this unnatural ex- 
citement. 

Harry Hieover, like Joe Muggins’s Dog, The 
Early Village Cock, Pegasus, and “Messrs. Howard 
and Clinton, is the sobriquet of a gentleman 
writing famously upon horse matters—whose 
aspirations and inclinations are so entirely anima’, 
that his whole soul is filled with horses, and he 
can neither talk, think, nor write of anything else 
in the whole world. To say of him that he was 
born in a stable, and cradled upon a litter of 
compost, fed upon mash, and cleaned by a help 
with acurrycomb, might be deemed hyperbolical ; 
but of this we are certain, and his book furnishes 
internal evidence of the fact, the main part of 
his education occurred in the saddle, and his 
parents took too literally the motto that He that 
runs may read. 

The volume before us is a réchauffée of certain 
articles which have from time to time adorned and 
dignified the columns of The Sporting Magazine. Its 
author has heretofore been known to an admiring 
world as the writer of books bearing such signifi- 
cant titles as Stable Talk and Table Talk; The 
Pocket and the Stud; and The Proper Condition of 
all Horses. The first title is significant enough, 
and may be taken as an indication that this 
gentleman’s stable-talk and table-talk are much 
in. the same style: the second puzzled us, until 
we remembered the consequences to the pocket 
which inevitably follow any meddling with the 
stud; and from the third, we are induced to hope 
that we may ere long be favoured with another 
monograph, treating of another, a more patient 
and a more humble animal, with whose habits 
Mr. Hieover can scarcely fail to be acquainted. 

The headings of the chapters will give our 
readers quite enough information as to. their 
contents. “Coping:” aterm which signifies the 
dealing in unsound horses at an unfair price. 
* A Short Tale on Long Tails:” being a disserta- 
tion upon horses’ tails. “The Course of the 
Course:” a diatribe, tending to show that racing 
is going to—where it came from. These are 
some of the choicest subjects enlarged upon; but, 
to give a savour to the -book, there are inter- 
spersed some instructive little biographical 
sketches, bearing. with them. a real moral far 
other than the meretricious one attempted to be 
extracted by the author. One of these is of 
Lieut.-Col. Copland; a gentleman, because a 
soldier, held up by Mr. Hieover a3 a betting-ring 
paragon, a model for the turf. Let us take his 
qualities from the mouth of. his panegyrist. He 
was pre-eminently selfish and of expensive habits. 
The money-lenders lost thousands by him. He 
could give “the cut direct” with “that fascina- 
ting manner in which he did everything.” His 
ambition in life was to be considered “ a stunning 
fellow.” He constantly incurred debt, on the 
chance of “something turning up.” He was a 
short, dumpy man; but contrived to add four 
inches to his stature by means of cork soles. And 
for this precious character Mr. Hieover pleads: 
“Let the reader pronounce such sentence as a 
knowlege of the fallibility of human nature may 
induce to think a just one. And as he must be 
a man of virtue far beyond his fellow-man, if he 
does not feel the necessity of invoking a lenient 
criticism of his own acts, so let him not assume 
the hypercritic in his judgment of those of others !!” 

But enough of Mr. Hieover and of his book. 
His style is wretched and his matter uninteresting. 
Let him henceforth stick to horse-training, and 
leave literature to take care of itself. 





The Behaviour Bool:: a Manual for Ladies. By 
Miss Leswir, author of “ Pencil Sketches,” &c. 
Philadelphia: W. P. Hazard.* 


Ir is a singular fact, and quite as discreditable 
for the people of America as the fact of Lord 
Chesterfield’s observations for grown-up men and 
women was to the people of England, that at 
this day it should be necessary to publish a 
behaviour book for ladies. As if all ladies didn’t 
know how to behave themselves in their sovereign 
capacity as ladies; but, whatever the supposition, 
the truth of the matter is that we are all, ladies 
and gentlemen, the better for an occasional hint 
on the minor moralities. Human nature is 
always in danger of degenerating into a state of | 
barbarism unless kept up by the stimulus of the | 
press, social, literary, and moral, which has placed 
it in the comparatively high ranks of civilisation. | 


| 











* For the above review of an entertaining American work | 
we are indebted to the editor of the New York Literary | 
World. { 


We say comparatively, for it is hardly to be pre- 
sumed that we have yet reached perfection in the 
social scale. As we look back upon days of 
Goths and savages, who were ignorant of finger- 
glasses, and ate peas with a knife, so the time 
may come when the manners of the nineteenth 
century will be superseded by something vastly 
more angelic. 

In the mean time, to hold our own, we must 
be kept at school, or our heels will get higher 
than our heads; our tobacco smoke will be in 
everybody's faces; our language will deteriorate 
by all sorts of slang and abominations,—coming 
back, perhaps, from a trip to California as corrupt 
in jargon as Gresset’s celebrated parrot after his 
voyage on the canal among the boatmen. But 
these are the vilencsses and proclivities of gen- 
tlemen. What has Miss Lesiiz to say of the 
ladies ? 

A great deal on many points. As much about de- 
portment as Mr. Turveydrop himself. Suggestions 
for home and abroad, at sea and on shore, paying 
visits and receiving visits, giving and receiving, 
amusing and being amused, at the hippodrome 
and in church, shopping, talking, laughing, and, 
above all, in company with “literary women.” 

We have turned down a leaf here and there, 
and this is the result. Miss Leslie has an eye 
for the humorous, and, be sure, will always be 
entertaining. ‘ 

A suggestion to ladies on a vistation at a 
friend’s house, the propriety of which all old 
married people and crusty bachelors will concur 
in:— 

PAST TEN O'CLOCK ! 

If you are a young lady that has beaux, remember 
that you have no right to encourage the over fre- 
quency of their visits in any house that is not your 
home, or to devote much of your time and attention 
to flirtation with them. Above all, avoid introducing 
to the family of your entertainers, young men whom 
they are likely in any respect to disapprove. No 
stranger who has the feelings of a gentleman, will 
make a second visit to any house unless he is invited 
by the head of the family, and he will take care that 
his visits shall not begin too early, or continue too 
late, However delightful he may find the society of 
his lady-fair, he has no right to incommode the family 
with whom she is staying, by prolonging his visits to 
an unseasonable hour. If he seems inclined to do so, 
there is nothing amiss in his fair one herself hinting 
to him that it is past ten o’clock. Also, there should 
be “a temperance ” even in his morning calls. It is 
rude in a young lady and gentleman to monopolise 
one of the parlours nearly all the forenoon—even if 
they are really courting—still more if they are only 
pretending to court; for instance, sitting close to each 
other, and whispering on subjects that. might be dis- 
cussed aloud before the whole house, and talked of 
across the room. 


There is positive humanity in this remark: 


A GUEST, NOT A SEAMSTRESS, 

If she desires to assist you in sewing, and has 
brought no work of her own, you may avail yourself 
of her offer, and employ her in moderation—but let it 
be in moderation only, and when sitting in the family 
circle. When alone in her room, she, of course, 
would much rather read, write, or occupy herself in 
some way for her own benefit or amusement. There 
are ladies who seem to expect that their guests should 
perform as much work as hired seamstresses. 


It is not for gentlemen to look into the mys- 
teries of these things, but reviewers have a duty 
to perform—so, thinking of the fair Belinda, and of 
her airy troop of gnomes and fays, we stop at a 
sensible passage on 


THE TOILET TABLE. 

The toilet-table should be always furnished with a 
clean hair-brush and a nice comb. We recommend 
those hair-brushes that have a mirror on the back, so 
as to afford the lady a glimpse of the back of her 
head and neck. Better still, as an appendage to a 
dressing-table, is a regular hand-mirror, of sufticient 
size to allow a really satisfactory view. These hand- 
mirrors are very convenient to be used in conjunction 
with the large dressing-glass. Their cost is but 
trifling. The toilet pincushion should always have 
pins in it. A small workbox properly furnished with 
needles, scissors, thimble, and cotton-spools, ought 
also to find a place on the dressing-table, in case the 
visitor may have occasion to repair any accident that 





| without. 


tion two or three children coming to watch and stare 
at her. On returning to the parlour, the visitor 
would probably find the fire just then making up, 
and the lamp still unlighted, because it had first to 
be trimmed. Meanwhile, the guest commences her 
visit with an uncomfortable feeling of self-reproach 
for coming too early; all things denoting that she 
was not expected so soon. In such houses everybody 
comes too early. However late, there'will be nothing 
in readiness. 


Don’t put your guest in 


A ROCKING-CHAIR. 

By-the-bye, the dizzy and ungraceful practice of 
rocking in a rocking-chair is now discontinued by all 
genteel people, except when entirely alone. A lady 
should never be seen to rock in a chair, and the 
rocking of a gentleman looks silly. Rocking is ed 
fit for a nurse putting a baby to sleep. When chil- 
dren get into a large rocking-chair, they usually rock 
it over backward, and fall out. These chairs are 
now seldom seen in a parlour. Handsome, stuffed, 
easy chairs, that are moved on castors, are substituted 
—and of these half a dozen of various forms are not 
considered too many. 


Dr. Johnson—who was an amateur in living 
out, and who once said, “It was a very good 
dinner, sir! but it wasn’t a dinner to invite a 
man to”—would concur in the following. The 
hit at the “make no stranger” of your guest is 
a very fair one—as if people didn’t like to be 
treated with all the respect assigned to strangers : 


UNSATISFACTORY APOLOGIES. 

Do not, on sitting down to table, inform your 
guest that ‘you make no stranger of her,” or that 
you fear she will not be able to “‘make out” at your 

lain table. These apologies are ungenteel and 
oolish. If your circumstances will not allow you 
on any consideration to make a little improvement in 
hd usual family fare, your friend is, in all proba- 
bility, aware of the fact, and will not wish or expect 
you to incur any inconvenient expense on her account. 
But if you are known to possess the means of living 
well, you ought to do so; and to consider a good, 
though not an extravagantly luxurious table, as 2 
necessary part of your expenditure. 


In the chapter on “ the entrée,” is this sketch of 


UNOCCUPIED FEMALES. 

There are certain unoccupied females so over- 
friendly as to take the entrée of the whole house. 
These are, generally, ultra-neighbourly neighbours, 
who run in at all hours of the day and evening; 
ferret out the ladies of the family wherever they may 
be, up-stairs or down; watch all their proceedings 
when engaged, like good housewives, in inspecting 
the attics, the store-rooms, the cellars, or the kitchens. 
Never for a moment do they seem to suppose that 
their hourly visits may perhaps be inconvenient or 
unseasonable, or too selfish to abate their frequency, 
even when they suspect them to be so, these invete- 
rate sociablists make their incursions at all avenues. 
If they find that the front door is kept locked, _ 
glide down the area steps, and get in throug 
the basement. Or else they discover some back 
entrance by which they can slip in at the “ postern 
gate”—that is, alley-wise: sociablists are not 
proud. At first, the sociablist will say, on making her 
third or fourth appearance for the day, ‘‘ Who comes 
to see you oftener than 1?” But after a while even 
this faint shadow of an apology is omitted—or 
changed to “* Nobody minds me.” She is quite do- 
mesticated in your house—an absolute habitué. She 
sees all, hears all, knowsall your concerns. Ofcourse 
she does. Her talk to you is chiefly gossip, and 
therefore her talk about you is chiefly the same. She 
is au fait of everything concerning your table; for 
after she has had her dinner at her own home, she 
comes bolting into your dining-room and “ sits by,” 
and sees you eat yours. It is well if she does not begin 
with “a look in” upon you before breakfast. She finds 
out everybody that comes to your house; knows all 
your plans for going to this place or that; is well 
acquainted with every article that you wear; is pre- 
sent at the visits of all your friends, and hears all 
their conversation. Her own is usually “an infinite 
deal of nothing.” 


The saving of unnecessary labour, in the open- 
ing hint of the following, is excellent :— 


BORES. 
Avoid giving invitations to bores. They will come 
The word “bore” has an unpleasant and 
an inelegant sound. Still we have not as yet found 


any substitute that so well expresses the meaning— 


may have happened to her dress, For want of proper | which, we opine, is a dull, tiresome man, or “a 


attention to such things, in an ill-ordered, though 
perhaps a very showy establishment, we have known 
an expected visitor ushered first into a dark 
entry, then shown into a dark parlour with 
an ashy hearth, and the fire nearly out: then, 
after groping her way to a seat, obliged to wait tilla 
small hand-lamp could be procured to light her dimly 
up a steep, sharp-turning staircase ; \ 
same lamp, finding on the neglected dressing-table a 
broken comb, an old brush, and an empty pincushion 
—or (quite as probably) nothing at all—not to men- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


and then, by the | 


} 
| 


weariful woman,” either inveterately silent, or inor- 
dinately talkative, but never saying anything worth 
hearing, or worth remembering—people whom you 
receive unwillingly, and whom you take leave of with 
joy: and who, not having perception enough to know 
that their visits are always unwelcome, are the most 
sociable visitors imaginable, and the longest stayers. 
In a conversation at Abbotsford, there chanced to be 


| something said in reference to bores—those beings in 


whom “man delights not, nor woman neither.” Sir 
Walter Scott asserted, humorously, that bores were 
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always “‘ good respectable people.” “ Otherwise,” 
said he, ‘there could be no bores. For if they were 
also scoundrels or brutes, we would keep no measures 
with them, but at once kick them out the house, and 
shut the door in their faces.” 


“ Conduct in the street,” has a profitable sug- 

gestion for 
THE RELIEF OF BROADWAY. 

When three ladies are walking together, it is better 
for one to keep a little in advance of the other two, 
than for all three to persist in maintaining one 
unbroken line. They cannot all join in conversation 
without talking across each other—a thing that, 
in-doors or out-of-doors, is awkward, inconvenient, 
ungenteel, and should always be avoided. Also, 
three ladies walking abreast, occupy too much of the 
pavement, and therefore incommode the other passen- 


gers. Three young men sometimes lounge along the 
pavement, armin arm. Three young gentlemen never 
do so. 


We must pass over much sound and rational 
advice on general conduct, for a paragraph or 
two purely literary. In the wisdom of the fol- 
lowing we entirely agree. No slang should ever 
cross the door of the lips of a beautiful woman :— 


NO SLANG. 

Persons who have no turn for humour, and little 
perception of it, are apt to mistake mere coarseness 
for that amusing gift; and in trying to be diverting 
often become vulgar—a word not too severe for things 
that are sometimes said and written by very good 
pone who wish to be funny, and do not know how. 

or instance, there is no wit, but there is shocking 
ungentility, in a lady to speak of taking a ‘‘ snooze ” 
instead of a nap,—in calling pantaloons “ pants,” or 

ntlemen “ gents,”—in saying of a man whose dress 
getting old that he looks “‘seedy,”—and in alluding 
to an amusing anecdote, or a diverting incident, to say 
that itis “rich.” Allslang words are detestable from 
the lips of ladies. We are always sorry to hear a young 
lady use such a word as “ polking,” when she tells of 
having been engaged in a certain dance too fashion- 
able not long since; but happily, now it is fast going 
out, and almost banished from the best society. To 
her honour be it remembered, Queen Victoria has 
rohibited the polka being danced in her presence. 
ow can a genteel girl bring herself to say, “ Last 
night I was polking with Mr. Bell,” or “Mr. Cope 
came and asked me to polk with him.” Its coarse 
and ill-sounding name is worthy of the dance. We 
have little tolerance for young ladies, who, having in 
reality neither wit nor humour, set up for both, and, 
having nothing of the right stock to go upon, substi- 
tute coarseness and impertinence (not to say impu- 
dence), and try to excite laughter, and attract the 
attention of gentlemen, by talking slang. Where do 
they get it? How do they pick it up? From low 
newspapers, or from vulgar books? Surely not from 
low companions ? We have heard one of these ladies, 
when her collar chanced to be pinned awry, say that 
it was put on drunk—also, that her bonnet was drunk, 
meaning crooked on her head. When disconcerted, 
she was “floored.” When submitting to do a thin 
anwillingly, “‘she was brought to the scratch.” 
Sometimes, ‘she did things on the sly.” She talked 
of a certain great vocalist “singing like a beast.” 
She believed it very smart and piquant to use these 
vile expressions. It is true, when at parties, she always 
had half a dozen gentlemen about her ; their curiosity 
being excited as to what she would say next. And 
yet she was a woman of many good qualities; and 
one who boasted of having always “ lived in society.” 

All sorts of ambiguities arise from this perni- 

cious use of slang:— 
A SITUATION. 

Two young officers were travelling in the far West, 
when they stopped to take supper at a small road- 
side tayern, kept by a very rough Yankee woman. | 
The landlady, in a calico sun-bonnet and bare feet, 
stood at the head of the table to pour out. She in- 
quired of her guests ‘if they chose long sweetening 
or short auemening in their coffee.” The first officer | 
supposing that “long sweetening” meant a large 
portion of that article, chose it accordingly. What 
was his dismay when he saw their hostess dip her | 
finger deep down into an earthen jar of honey that 
stood near her, and then stir it (the finger) round in | 
the coffee. His companion, seeing this, preferred 
‘“ short sweetening.” Upon which the woman picked 
up a large lump of maple sugar that lay in a brown 
paper on the floor beside her, and, biting off a piece, 
put it into his cup. Both the gentlemen dispensed 
with coffee that evening. This anecdote we heard 
from the sister of one of those officers. 


A few other 





SOLECISMS. 

We advise our New England friends to eschew, 
both in speaking and writing, all Yankee phrases that 
do not convey the exact meaning of the words. For | 
instance, to “turn out the tea,” instead of to “ pour 
it out.” There can be no turn given in this process 
to the spout or handle of the tea-pot. On the con- 
trary, it cannot pour well unless it is held straight. 
To “cut the eggs,” instead of to beat them. The 


motion of beating eggs does not cut them. “ Braiding | * 


| 


eggs” is still worse. But we believe this braiding is | 


| they call ‘“* Women’s Rights.” 
of these ladies live separately from their husbands, | 
either despising them, or being despised by them ? | 


not the same as cutting. Whatisit? It is wrong to | 


say that certain articles of food are healthy or 
unhealthy. Wholesome and unwholesome are the 
right words. A pig may be healthy or unhealthy 
while alive ; but after he is killed and becomes pork, 


he can enjoy no health, and suffer no sickness. If 


you have been accustomed to pronounce the word 
“does” as “doos,” get rid of the custom as soon as 
youcan, Also, give up saying “ pint” for “ point,” 
“*jint” for “joint,” “ anint” for “anoint,” &c. Above 


all, cease saying “ featur, creatur, natur, and raptur.” | 
In New England it is not uncommon to hear the word | 


“ugly” applied to a bad temper. We have heard, 
“He will never do for president, because he is so 
ugly.” On our observing that we had always con- 
sidered the gentleman in question as rather a hand- 
some man, it was explained that he was considered 
ugly in disposition. A British traveller, walking one 
day in a suburb of Boston, saw a woman out on a 
door-step, whipping a screaming child. ‘ Good 
woman,” said the stranger, ‘‘why do you whip that 
boy so severely?” She answered, “I will whip him‘ 
because he is so ugly.” The Englishman walked on; 
but put down in his journal that ‘American mothers 
are so cruel as to beat their children, merely because 
they are not handsome.” No genteel Bostonian should 
call Faneuil Hall “Old Funnel,” or talk of the 
“(Quinsey Market,” 
“* Bacon-street,” or “‘ Bacon-hill.” That place was so 
called from a beacon, or signal-pole, with a light at 
the top, and never was particularly celebrated for the 
pickling and smoking of pork. 
or “ slumped,” has too coarse a sound to be used by a 
lady. When you have exchanged one article for 
another, say so, and not that you have “ traded it.” 

In the lively chapter on conversation we meet 
with this unexpected admission :— 

WOMAN'S MISSION. 

Generally speaking, it is injudicious for ladies to 
attempt arguing with gentlemen on political or 
financial topics. All the information that a woman 
can possibly acquire or remember on these subjects is 
so small, in comparison with the knowledge of men, 
that the discussion will not elevate them in the 
opinion of masculine minds. Still, it is well for a 
woman to desire enlightenment, that she may com- 

rehend something of these discussions, when she 
ears them from the other sex ; therefore let her listen 
as understandingly as she can, but refrain from con- 
troversy and argument on such topics as the grasp of 
a female mind is seldom capable of seizing or retain- 
ing. Men are very intolerant toward women who are 


rone to contradiction and contention, when the talk | 
1s of things considered out of their sphere; but very | 


indulgent toward a modest and attentive listener, who 
only asks questions for the sake of information. Men 
like to dispense knowledge; but few of them believe 
that, in departments exclusively their own, they can 
profit much by the suggestions of women. It is true 
there are and have been women who have distin- 
guished themselves greatly in the higher branches of 
science and literature, and on whom the light of 
genius has clearly descended. But can the annals of 
woman produce a female Shakspere, a female Milton, 
a Goldsmith, a Campbell, or a Scott? What woman 
has painted like Raphael or Titian, or like the best 
artists of our own times? Mrs. Damer and Mrs. 
Siddons had a talent for sculpture ; so had Marie of 
Orleans, the accomplished daughter of Louis Phi- 
lippe. Yet, what are the productions of these talented 
ladies compared to those of Thorwaldsen, Canova, 
Chantrey, and the master chisels of the great 
American statuaries ? Women have been excellent 
musicians, and have made fortunes by their voices ; 
but is there among them a Mozart, a Bellini, a 
Michael Kelly, an Auber, a Boildieu ? Has a wo- 


man made an improvement on steam-engines, or | 


on anything connected with the mechanic arts? 
And yet these things have been done by men 
of no early education—by self-taught men. A good 
tailor fits, cuts out, and sews better than the most 
celebrated female dress-maker. A good man-cook far 
excels a good woman-cook. Whatever may have 
been their merits as assistants, women are rarely 
found who are very successful at the head ot any 


establishment that ‘requires energy and originality of | 


mind. Men make fortunes, women make livings. 
And none make poorer livings than those who waste 


their time, and bore their friends, by writing and | 


lecturing upon the equality of the sexes, and what 


Truth is, the female sex is really as inferior to the 
male in vigour of mind as in strength of body; and 
all arguments to the contrary are founded on a few 
anomalies, or based on theories that can never be 
reduced to practice. 
Are, and an Augustina of Saragossa, should females 
expose themselves to all the dangers and terrors of 
‘the battle-field’s dreadful array?” The women of 
the American revolution effected much good to their 


country’s cause, without encroaching upon the pro- | 


vince of its brave defenders. They were faithful and 
patriotic; but they left the conduct of that tremen- 


dous struggle to abler heads, stronger arms, and | 


sterner hearts. 
We can only say that the ability with which 


instead of Quincy, or speak of 


The word “slump,” | 


How is it that most | 


Because there was a Joan of | 
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| Miss Leslie urges all this goes far to refute her 
positions. No man certainly could state that 
better. 

We must not overlook the chapter on “ Con- 
duct to Literary Women;” a rather startling 
intimation, by the way, of the rapid growth and 
importance of this enterprising class. The first 
sentence seems to imply that it is quite a matter 
of course that you must at once recognise the 
position of such a person. 


HOW TO TREAT A LITERARY LADY. 
| On being introduced to a female writer, it is rude 
to say that “you have long had a curiosity to see 
| her.” Curiosity is not the right word. It is polite 
to imply that, “knowing her well by reputation, you 
are glad to have an opportunity of making her per- 
sonal acquaintance.” Say nothing concerning her 
writings, unless you chance to be alone with her. 
Take care not to speak of her first work as being 
her best ; for if it is really so, she must have been 
retrograding from that time—a falling-off that she 
will not like to hear of. Perhaps the truth may be, 
that you yourself have read only her first work ; and, 
if you tell her this, she will not be much flattered in 
supposing that you, in reality, cared so little for her 
first book as to feel no desire to try a second. But 
she will be really gratified to learn that you are 
acquainted with most of her writings; and, in the 
course of conversation, it will be very pleasant for 
her to hear you quote something from them. If she 
| is a writer of fiction, and you presume to take the 
liberty of criticising her works (as you may at her 
own request, or if you are her intimate friend), 
refrain from urging that certain incidents are impro- 
bable, and certain characters unnatural. Of this it is 
impossible for you to judge, unless you could have 
lived the very same life that she has; known exactly 
the same people; and inhabited with her the same 
places. Remember always that “ Truth is stranger 
than fiction.” The French say, ‘‘ Le vrai n’est pas 
toujours le plus vraisemblable ; which, literally trans- 
lated, means that “Truth is not always the most 
truthlike.” Also, be it understood that a woman of 
quick perception and good memory can see and 
recollect a thousand things which would never be 
noticed or remembered by an obtuse or shallow, 
common-place capacity. 


There is nothing more to be said, you will 
admit, after that. Our word upon it, the advice 
is worth taking. Never make the least demur to 


an authoress’s way of looking at things. The 
| fate of Gil Blas, after his interview with the 
homily-writing Archbishop, will be yours. “Be 


satisfied,” this is the advice of the Behaviour 
Book, “take her works as you find them !” 

This chapter is a very curious one, in passages 
such as the following, showing the position lady 
writers have taken—and the peculiar treatment 
which they have been subject to: 


WHAT YOU MUST NOT SAY TO AN AUTHORESS. 

There are persons so rude as to question a literary 
woman (even on a slight acquaintance) as to the re- 
muneration she receives for her writings—in plain 
terms, ‘‘ How much did you get for that? and how 
much are you to have for this? And how mach 
do you make in the course of a year? And how 
much a page do you get? And how many pages can 
you write ina day?” To any impertinent questions 
from a stranger lady concerning the profits of your 
pen, reply concisely, that these things are secrets be- 
| tween yourself and your publishers. If you kindly 
| condescend to answer, without evasion, these polite 
| inquiries, you will probably hear such exclamations 
as, ‘Why, really—you must be coining money. I 
think I'll write books myself! There can’t be a 
better trade,” &c. Ignorant people always suppose 
that popular writers are wonderfully well paid—and 
must be making rapid fortunes, because they neither 
starve in garrets nor wear rags—at least in America. 
Never ask one writer what is her real opinion of a 
cotemporary author. She may be unwilling to in- 
trust it to you, as she can have no guarantee that you 
will not whisper it round till it gets into print. If 
| she voluntarily expresses her own opinion of another 
writer, and it 2s unfavourable, be honourable enough 
not to repeat it; but guard it sedulously from be- 
| trayal, and avoid mentioning it to any one. When 
in company with literary women, make no allusions 
to “ learned ladies,” or “ blue stockings,” or express 
surprise that they should have any knowledge of 
housewifery, or needle-work, or dress, or that they 
are able to talk on “common things.” It is rude and 
foolish, and shows that you really know nothing 
about them, either as a class or as individuals. Never 
tell an authoress that “you are afraid of her’—or 
entreat her not “‘to put you into a book.” Be assured, 
there is no danger. 








There is only one danger in writing these 
directions, that they may put some feeble-minded 
and jll-intentioned people in the way of doing 
the very things which they are told not todo, 
and which they would never have thought of 
dvuing had they been left to themselves. But this 
is a misfortune incident to all moralising, from 
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Solomon downwards. To make a gentleman, the 
risk must be run of manufacturing a snob. 

We have glanced, of course, only at the de- 
tachable passages of Miss Leslie’s book. It con- 
tains a world of sensible thinking and pleasant 
writing, of knowledge which all may be the 
wiser for, and by the practice of which the sum 
of human happiness may be made considerably 
larger than it is in the world at this moment. 


Papers relative to the Obstruction of Public Business, | 


and the Organisation of the Cwil Service. By 

ARTHUR Symonps, Esq. 
Tus is an important pamphlet, and deserves attention 
from every man who holds a responsible office under 
Government. 
enough to satisfy the warmest advocate of centralisa- 
tion. Whether it be practicable in all its details can 
be ascertained, perhaps, only by making the experi- 
ment. The objects proposed are so desirable that 
they justify more than ordinary exertion to provide 
adequate means to securethem. That serious obstruc- 
tions in the conduct of public business constantly occur, 
from the want of readier means of obtaining a 
thorough knowledge of the questions to be discussed 
or decided, will be acknowledged by every one who 
has had anything to do with a public office. These 
inconveniences are generally felt in proportion to the 
responsibility of the functionary. 
of the question, the author would make all govern- 


ment officers subservient to the Prime Minister, whose | 


business it is to prepare details for legislation, and 
who requires not only prompt but accurate informa- 
tion on every subject that comes under his considera- 
tion. This is not always available to its fullest 
extent in the present isolated position of public fanc- 
tionaries, even when their separate establishments are 
conducted in the most orderly and efficient manner. 
The object of Mr. Symonds is to propose a unity of 


principle and unity of action, with, as far as may be, | 


a unity of practice in the detail. This is to be accom- 


lished by a more frequent and readier intercourse | 
etween the functionaries of the several departments | 


of the state. 

We cannot attempt to give even an outline of Mr. 
Symonds’s scheme, or do justice to the enlarged views 
which he has taken in his plan of official reorganisa- 
tion. One part alone appears to come within our 
province. His proposal to establish official libraries 
appears desirable, and might be immediately acted 
upon, without reference to the ultimate success of his 
entire scheme. It might serve also as an initiatory 
step towards bringing about the reform he proposes. 

“To make an official library available for practical 
purposes it should be formed upon the following prin- 


ciples :—It should consist almost exclusively of books, | 


maps, and papers relating to the subjects of the de- 
partment. They should be at hand, classed, and 
ready for use. All the material that is likely to be 
required should be there, but unincumbered with 
works of an irrelevant nature. Instead of the statutes 
at large, let the statutes relating to the affairs of the 
department be separated from the rest. Let the same 
~ be observed with Hansard’s Debates, with the 
Parliamentary papers, with law books. Let the 
library be a perfect impregnation of the subject. If it 


be necessary to have books of reference of a general | 


kind, let them be placed aside. Let all works on the 
subject of the department be procured as they are 
published ; and it would not be amiss to make a col- 
fection of old pamphlets and books of a former day, 
which are necessary to illustrate the debates of Par- 
liament, formal state papers, the statutes, and the 
decisions of the courts.” 

If such libraries were reciprocally accessible to all 
who are officially engaged in public affairs, it would 
encourage many to resort to them for information who 
are now deterred from research by the labour and 
uncertainty of finding, amidst a heterogenous collec- 
tion of books, what they require. An intelligent 
librarian and well-arranged catalogue would be in- 
dispensable auxiliaries, even in a well-arranged official 
library. 








A VOLUME more curious than either useful or inter- 


esting has been compiled by Mr. GeorGr RvssE tt | 


FREnNcH, wherein he seeks to prove the Royal Descent 
of Nelson and Wellington from Edward the First. Ex- 
traordinary skill in grubbing through the dust of old 
libraries has been displayed by worthy Mr. French; 
and he has mingled with his pedigrees a good deal of 
historical anecdote, and no small quantity of extract 
from Shakspere, whom, however, we cannot accept 
as an authority. To those having kindred tastes this 
volume will doubtless be attractive. To us it is some- 
what dull. A topographical volume entitled Qld 
and New Nottingham, by WuL1amM Howie Wyks, 
will have considerable local interest. Necessarily, in 





plan it is like all other local histories; there is an 
historical sketch; there is a grandiloquent descrip- 
tion of everything that is important in the eyes of the 
townsfolk, however insignificant in less partial eyes ; 
there is a long and really interesting bivgraphy of 
Nottingham Worthies; a whole chapter is devoted to 
“the Poetry of Nottingham,” with specimens that 


The author’s plan is comprehensive | 


Taking this view | 





give to it an honourable place in the poetry of Eng- 
land; and lastly the local government and local 
institutions are duly honoured. Natives of the place, 


| though absent, will of course procure this ample | 
record of it, and they will read it with the more | 





| pleasure because absent. The Comedies of Aris- 
tophanes have been literally translated for Bohn’s 
| Classical Library,” by Mr. W. J. Hicktz. He has 
enriched the text with valuable notes, which explain 
obscure passages and allusions. This will be a most 
acceptable volume to those who are unable to read the 
original comedies; and in translation they do not lose 
their sparkling wit and sprightly humour. —-Two 
volumes have been introdueed to the English public, 
we suspect, entirely because they are by the brother 
of Mrs. Stowe. One is a series of lectures on The 
Vices, addressed to young men; the other, Lectures 
on Intemperance. Both are sensible, but they possess 
no novelty. The arguments are those used by every 
| preacher and teacher, in almost the same words. 
Spirit Rapping in America: its Origin and History, is a 
volume of marvels, catering for the great impos- 
ture of the day. Lord Wrorres.Ley'’s Speech on 
Lieut. Maury's Plan for Improving Navigation, delivered 
| in the House of Lords on the 26th April last, has been 
republished in a pamphlet, with some added remarks 
on the advantages arising from the pursuit of abstract 








science ; and an anonymous pen has contended, in a | 


few pages of pithy writing, that the Public Monuments 
are a disgrace to England. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 





ALEXANDER Situ has provoked more earnest criti- 
cism on Poetry than any poet that has appeared since 
Byron, Here and in America the periodicals, weekly, 
| monthly, and quarterly, are engaged in an healthy 
| and honest examination of his claims to be deemed a 
poet, in the highest sense of that term. There are 
differences of opinion, of course; but the vast ma- 
jority have pronounced a verdict in his favour—the 
most emphatic, and certainly the most able dissen- 
tient, being Mr. E. P. Whipple, in Graham’s Maga- 
zine for July. But it is at least one test of original 
| genius—and so far to us gratifying, as having intro- 
duced him and made him known—that he has been 
esteemed worthy of so much and so careful criticism. 
If there had not been something in him which the 
critics feel to be great, they would not have taken 
| such pains to analyse his merits. Now the North 
British Review, in its new number, has devoted an 
article to him, written with its accustomed ability, 
| and ratifying the general verdict. pronouncing him to 
be “a poet; and a poet of no common order.” The 
| other most noteworthy papers in this number are the 
“Government of India,” apropos of the new Bill; on 
“Germany in its relations to France and Russia,” 
also apt to the time; “‘Our Colonial Empire and 
Policy,” another semi-political essay; ‘‘ Free and 
Slave Labour,” in which the two are compared, as a 
matter of profit, and the pecuniary advantage shown 
to be on the side of the former. 

This month's Blackwood has no variety of articles; 
but they are first-rate in quality. The reader will 
turn, of course, to ‘‘ Lady Lee’s Widowhood ” for the 
further development of the plot. “ The Narcotics we 
indulge in” is a melancholy picture of the strange 
tastes produced by habit, and their dangerous conse- 
quences. Another delightful review of ‘ South Ame- 
rican Travel ” is in Blackwood’s best manner of story- 
telling. 
Hudson Lowe; and the Chinese Insurrection, are the 
other topics treated of. 

The Dublin University Magazine is more various 
and amusing. Slingsby’s “‘ Midsummer Melodies” 
are very respectable poetry. The Dublin Exhibition 
is, of course, a prominent theme for congratulation. 
More novelty, however, will be found by the reader 
in the elaborate review of ‘ Lorenzo Banoni;” and 
| the account of the eccentric Countess Hahn Hahn. 
The Suir is the ninth Irish river that has been poeti- 
cally described in the Dublin. The comparison of 
Ancient and Modern Heroes, after the manner of 
| Plutarch, is more ingenious than correct—Belisarius 
and Marlborough are here conjoined. 

The leading characteristic paper of the August 
Gentleman’s has for its theme the “ State Papers of 
the Reign of Henry the Eighth.” The book reviewed 
is Haydon’s Biography. Mr. Wright's “‘ Wanderings 
| of an Amtiquary” describes Bramher Castle. But 
the strength of this father of Magazines lies in its 
historical record and valuable Obituary ; and here it 
is unrivalled and alone. 

The second number of the British Journal has 
some good writers; but it wants that, without which 
no new periodical can possibly succeed, a character of 
its own. It is like all its rivals. It offers no induce- 
ment to ‘the public to buy. When will speculators 
} learn that mere cleverness will not make suecess— 

there must be a novelty to attract, er a want'to be 
supplied. The British Journal offers neither, although 
it boasts such able contributors as Horace Mayhew 
and Angus Reach. 
| _ The same remarks apply to the National Miscellany. 
( It is not national, and therefore belies its title; and 








The recent Shakspere controversy; Sir | 


| it strikes out no original path for itself. It is in its 
| plan, topics, and their treatment precisely like all 
| other magazines—only not quite so well written. 
Both of these speculations must be a great loss to 
their projectors, and there is not the most remote 
| chance of success for them, 

|  Hogg’s Instructor, in its monthly form, is improved. 
No less than sixteen articles on various subjects, and 
most of them interesting, are contained in the number. 
We would recommend that they should be fewer and 
longer. They have now too much the style of news- 
paper leaders, and not enough of the substance and 
elaboration of treatment looked for in a magazine. 
Mr. George Gilfillan’s “Sketch of Edmund Burke” 
is the gem of this number. “City Life from a New 
Stand-point” is clever; and the article on Plato 
masterly. 

Diogenes flourishes. The July part is really in 
many respects superior to Punch. ¥t has been en- 
larged to sixteen pages, so that there will be no lack of 
fun for the week. Strange that, as Punch grows dull 
and dreary, Diogenes should grow in spirit and wit. 

Among the minor periodicals are the Cyclopedia 
Bibliographica, Home Thoughts, and Journal of 
Health. 

The Art Journal takes from the Vernon Gallery, for 
its engravings, Jones’s “ Fiery Furnace,” and Gains- 
borough's ‘‘ Watering Place,” the latter especially being 
very beautifully executed; to these it adds a third, 
“The Disciple,” by Etty. Fragonard is “the great 
master” of whom a biography and illustrations are 
presented this month. 

The Family Treasury is a small monthly sheet of 
much merit. The Zrue Briten is another cheap 
weekly. The Picture Pleasure Book is au album for 
children ; the Charm, an attractive magazine for them ; 
and Tomlinson's Cyclopedia, Part XX XIV., addresses 
itself to the scientific and the practical. Everything 
relating to manufacture and art is here gathered. 











Among the most important creations of the Go- 
vernmental Education-system in England, is that 
of aclass of pupil-teachers, on whose condition Mr. 
Warns, the Yorkshire Inspector, makes some 
valuable remarks. At present, according to Mr. 
| Warkins, there is considerable difficulty in his 
| district in obtaining fit candidates for vacancies 
| in the department of pupil-teacher, owing to the 
| more remunerative, and, above all, the more 

ready and certain payment to labour in the com- 
mercial and manufacturing spheres. At fourteen 
years of age, the pupil-teacher can only receive 
10/. 10s. per annum; at eighteen, oniy 20/.; so 
that “there is plainly no inducement in this 
state of things for a young man to give up the 
usual labour either of the field or the factory for 
that of the school ;” and Mr. Warxtns accordingly 
recommends an augmentation of pay. To the ob- 
jection that the system of pupil-teachers is apt to 
create a large class of voung people who, at the 
end of their apprenticeship, might be thrown upon 
the world in too great numbers for the extant 
vacancies in schools, Mr. Warxins replies by 
giving a statement showing that, out of 121 pupil- 
teachers who in his district completed their ap- 
prenticeships last year, 27 have gone into other 
callings than the scholastic ; “the young men 
chiefly as clerks and book-keepers, employed in 
railways, merchants, and lawyers’ offices; the 
| young women in domestic occupations and dress- 
making ; so that if this proportion obtain in 
other districts and future years, it may be calcu- 
lated that nearly a quarter of the young people 
employed as apprentices in our schools will not 
enter the scholastic profession, nor tend to create 
a plethora of teachers in the country.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





{ 
| 
| 
| 


THE PEDIGREE OF GREAT MEN.—One often hears 
the question, what kind of families have produced 
men of distinction, brought up in conversation. As 
we have said before, it is not always quite fairly put. 
For instance, when it is reeorded that Milton’s father 
was a “scrivener,” it should be remembered that he 
was of ancient lineage. The families may claim 
| among poets, Spencer, Dryden, Waller, Surrey, George 
| Herbert, Beaumont, Byron, Shelley, Cowper; among 
| great writers generally, Bacon, Boyle, Gibbon, Hume, 
| Fielding, Smollett, Congreve, Swift, Sterne, Arbuthnot, 

Walter Scott, Goldsmith. These men were all :what 
a herald would designate gentlemen. Doubtless, we 
omit others, for we quote from memory: but the 
opposite side has a formidable list:—Ben Jonson, 
Cowley, Prior, Jeremy Taylor, Dr. Johnson, Collins, 
Gray, Selden, Keats, Richardson, Franklin, Bunyan 
(by some supposed to descend from the gypsies, a 
point worth searching into), Moore, Crabbe, all came 
out of the inferior strata of society.— Westminster 
Review, for July. 

Tue Great Gop Nuecer.—The Times ‘states, 
that the great Australian nugget lately exhibited at 
Mr. Wyld’s Globe, in Leicester Square, has been 
melted and sold by Messrs. Haggard & Pixley, 
bullion brokers, for 55322 Its weight before melting 
was 1615 ounces; and it yielded 1319 ounces of fine 
‘ gold, equal to 1423 ounces standard. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


Count CEsARB BALBo’s Life and Times of Dante, 
in an English translation, was noticed a few 
months ago in these columns; and the recent 
death of the Count himself, an Italian statesman 
and author of considerable mark, again calls 


attention to him, and has drawn from the pen of 


an eminent French publicist, M. Edouard 
Laboulaye, a graceful biographical sketch, from 


which we propose to glean a few particulars of 


a busy and eventful life. He was born at Turin 
in the ever-memorable year of 1789, of one of the 
oldest families in Italy; and his father, a states- 
man of that moderately-progressive school which 


| world’s history; and considering the general in- 


flourished in Italy before the French revolution, | 


was sent in 1796 to represent Sardinia, at Paris, 
where the government of the Directory was 
established. In 1807, Napoleon, visiting Turin, 
endeavoured in vain to secure to France the 
interest in Italy of the elder Balbo; but all he 


| Germany, and is worthy of an ampler introduction 


could procure from him was the services of his | 


son, a youth of eighteen, who discharged various 
diplomatic and other commissions for the French 
invaders, and in the course of discharging them 
was excommunicated by the Pope,—an incident 
which he never forgot, and which kept him 


afterwards throughout life from coming into | 


disagreeable collision with the spiritual powers. 
In 1811 he was appointed a member of the Imperial 
Conseil d'Etat, and took up his residence ac- 
cordingly at Paris, which he quitted at the peace, 
to enter the Sardinian army. 
period of the Carbonari disturbances, and the 
Austrian occupation of Piedmont, the Count, 
though always a moderate man, was obliged to 
leave his native land for several years, obtaining 
permission to return in 1824. From this period 
onward to 1848, his literary activity was con- 
siderable, and histories of Italy, special and 
general, novels, political disquisitions, and mis- 


At the subsequent | 


cellaneous: works, among which the life of Dante | ; 
; under the auspices of the celebrated Ouvrard; 
; and much light at this part of the narrative is 


is the most noticeable, flowed steadily from his 
pen. In the March of revolutionary 1848, he 
received the greatest distinction that his sove- 
reign could bestow, that of presiding over the 


new ministry summoned by Charles Albert to | 


inaugurate constitutional government in Sar- 
dinia. But when the proposed fusion of Lombardy 
and Piedmont was rejected in the summer of the 
same year, the Count retired from ministerial life, 
and in the public service of his country did after- 
wards nothing more than diplomatise a little at 
Rome, in connection with the clerical disputes 
that sprung up between the Pope and the Cabi- 
net of Turin. To the last he preserved a lively 


interest in the Italian cause, and in the Sardinian | 


Chamber often spoke on his favourite watchword, 
“Courage and moderation;’ and his house was 
the resort of all that was accomplished and patri- 
otic at home and abroad. ‘The work probably by 


which Count Balbo will be best remembered is | 


his Hopes of Italy, which for many reasons, and 
especially in its relations to contemporary con- 
tinental entanglements, has claims on the general 
attention. Like Gioberti and like Mazzini, he 
wished Italy to be one; but, unlike Gioberti, 
he rejected the chimera of placing the Pope at 
the head of an Italian confederation ; nor, like 
Mazzini, did he wish for a general republic, with 
the Eternal City for its centre; but claimed the 
leadership of Italy for constitutional Sardinia. 
His views on the evacuation of Italy by the 
Austrians are extremely curious. Foreseeing 
the complications and controversies of the 
Eastern question, and alive to the jealousy with 
which all the other European powers would wit- 
ness the encroachments of Russia along the 
Danube, Count Balbo proposed that Austria 
should receive accessions of territory in the 


Danubian Principalities in exchange for a cession | 


of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom in Italy—a 
bold and original idea. Meanwhile his advice 


was, by education, by social and economical re- | 


forms, to improve the national character of the 
Italians, till the time should come when Italy 
would be ripe for a confederation; and to all ex- 


cesses of a revolutionary kind, whether in action | 


or in speech, he was a steady foe: “Courage and 
moderation !” 

It is curious that in an age like this—when 
commercial and financial operations have attained 
a universal development, an importance and a 


power, unknown at any prior period of the | 


telligence and culture of the high commercial and 
financial classes—it is curious, we say, that they | 
should have done so little in the way of literary | 
contribution to the history and biography of their 
own order. The soldier, the sailor, the traveller 
for amusement, the politician, the mere man of 
society, all write and print their experiences; 
how seldom the merchant and the financier! Let 
us suppose Rothschild to have written his auto- | 
biography —what a contribution to the history of 
Europe! what light it would have thrown on a 
thousand obscure political transactions! One very 
interesting commercial autobiography, from the 
pen of a mercantile veteran, has lately appeared in | 


to the English public than we can give it here: 
Half-a-Century in both Hemispheres : Reminis- 
cences from the Life ofan Ex-merchant (“ Finfzig 
Jahre in beiden Hemisphiren : Reminiscenzen 
aus dem Leben eines echemaligen Kaufmannes ” 
The author, Vincent Nolte, was born, of Ger- | 
man parents, at Leghorn in 1779; among his 
early reminiscences of interest, is that of the 
young Napoleon’s victorious entry into his native 
place; and a lively sketch is given of the appear- 
ance of the youthful conqueror, “raven black 
hair flowing over a sallow face;” the calm, 
inscrutable, unbetraying eyes of the victor of | 
Arcola Nolte never forgot. Thoroughly edu- 
cated to commercial pursuits, at the early age of 
twenty-five Nolte was missioned by the chief of 
the great Amsterdam House of Hope to proceed 
to America, to conduct some financial operations 
of the most important and extensive kind; and 
he gives abundant and interesting notices of the 
Transatlantic notabilities of those days, Living- | 
stone and Jackson, Clay and Burr, and last, not 
least, Robert Fulton, of whose first steamboat | 
Nolte witnessed the launch. Previously to this, 
however, he had been actively engaged in Paris 


thrown on the pique which Napoleon always 
harboured at the commercial class. At length, 
befriended by the great houses of Hope and 
Baring, our hero “set up for himself” at New 
Orleans, and, according to his own account, 
governed for some years the cotton-trade 
of the world. But in the crash of 1825-6, 
the failure of a Liverpool house involved | 
Nolte in the general ruin, and with the wreck of 
his fortune he tried unsuccessfully, both at Havre 
and Boston, to recover his former position. In 
1830 he turns up at Paris, contracting for the 
clothing of the National Guard, and full of anec- | 
dotes about Gisquet, the rivalry between Lafayette 
and Casimir Perier—and, strange to say, about 
Paul de la Roche and the artist-world of Paris; 
for our merchant had combined the cultivation of 
artistic taste with the toils and schemings of 
practical life. Struggling in vain against fortune, 
he even attempted to turn his artistic knowledge 
to mercantile account, and planned a combination 
between the discovery of the artist Gallas and 
the Medallic History of England, projected 
under the auspices of the authorities of our 
British Museum. A_ vote from Parliament 
was almost obtained, but destiny and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intervened, and 
Nolte was once more thrown upon the world. | 
In vain he tried commerce at Trieste and Con- 

stantinople, and diligently experimented all 

over the face of Europe—fate was determined 

that he should not succeed. And, at last, he 

found a modest haven at Hamburgh, where he 

writes on commercial matters, and whence he has 

sent this entertaining and interesting auto- 

biography. 

At Berlin, the venerable Humboldt seems to 
be as active as ever; and his labours in portray- | 
ing the mighty Cosmos as a whole leave him 
inclination and leisure to investigate little points 
connected with the history of our own tiny 
world. His latest treatise On the oldest Maps of 
the New World (“ Uber die iltesten Karten des 
neuen Continents”) is an investigation into the 
circumstances connected with a matter of some 
interest in the history of geography—the naming 
of the New World ; and contains new documents 
in support of the facts already adduced by him 
in his Hxramen Critique. We take the following 
abstract of its contents from our able contem- 


| stand their drift and scope. 


| way of study?) 


LITERATURE. 


porary, the Atheneum Frangais, a journal which 
bestows great attention on geographical points:— 


Columbus, it is well known, discovered the New 
World in 1492. As to Amerigo Vespucci, his first 
expedition, as M. de Humboldt has proved, coincides 
in date with that of Alonzo de Hojedaand of the cele- 
brated pilot Juan de la Costa, and is posterior to the 
third voyage of Columbus. The latter was on 
friendly terms with Vespucci, whose character and 
modesty all writers, his raries, unite to 
praise; and it was not until afterwards 
that various historians, and among others Las Casas, 
invented a rivalry between the two navigators. This 
being proved, M. de Humboldt has investigated what 
was the oldest map of the New World, and what 
were the first bearing the name of America. The 


contempo 


some time 


| oldest, discovered by M. Humboldt in the Walckener 


collection, and already published by him in the 
Examen Critique, is, in the pres¢ nt tre itise, re] roduced 
with greater exactness. It belongs to the vear 1500, 
and is drawn by Juan de Costa. The desig- 
nation ‘“* America” appears for the first time in 1520, 
in the map of the world by Petrus Appianus, annexed 
to the edition of Solinus, given by Camers in 1522, 
and on Schoener’s globe of 1520, religiously preserved 
in the Nuremberg library. Now, Amerigo Vespucci 
died on the 20th of February, 1512, eight years be- 
fore the second of the dates just given. As to the 
printed books in which the name of America is found, 
M. de Humboldt’s investigation proves not less clearly 
that the Florentine navigator had nothing to do with 
the giving of a name to the new world discovered by 
Columbus. At an early period Amerigo’s name was 
circulated through Europe, thanks to the narrative of 
his voyages, which he addressed under the form of 
letters to Lorenzo de Medicis, who died at Paris in 
1503, to Pietro Soderini, Gonfalionere of Florence, 
and to Rene II., Duke of Lorraine. ‘The narrative is 
of little value now; but at the time it met with the 
greatest success, and was translated into all possible 
languages. It so happened that a German of the 
name of Waldseemiiller, who had studied at Fribourg, 
and who in 1513 was working in concert with that 
great cosmographical amateur, the Duke of Lorraine, 
at an edition of Ptolemy, published in 1507 the 
Quatuor Navigationes of Vespucci, with a little cos- 
mographical treatise of his own composition. It is in 
the latter that, for the first time, appears the name of 
America, which, adopted by the geographers of Ger- 
many, was universally diffused ; and, as the German 
nation then led the world by its erudition and the 
number of its printing-presse3, we may say that this 
nation had the greatest share in perpetuating the in- 
justice by which the immortal voyager has been 
robbed of the glory he deserved—an injustice, how- 
ever, of which Vespucci is, as has been shown, com- 
pletely inncent. 





An interesting point, fairly settled by the 
venerable Humboldt! 

To a nation like the Germans, enthusiastic 
admirers, translators, commentators, and crities 
of Shakspere, the recent discoveries of Mr. 
Payne Collier could not fail to be interesting, 
and they have been discussed almost as keenly in 
Germany as in England, which is saying a good 
deal. Under the title of Detirdge und Verbes- 
serungen zu Shakespeare’s Dramen, fiir den Deutschen 
Text, Herr F. A. Leo, of Berlin, has brought 
out (the enterprising Berlin firm of Asher bemg 
the publishers) a translation of the chief cor- 
rections furnished by Mr. Collier’s folio in such a 
way that purely German readers may under- 
Herr Leo has exe- 
cuted his task with great critical skill and im- 
partiality, not pinning his faith to the emenda- 
tions of the folio, but discussing them calmly, 
sometimes rejecting, sometimes accepting. When 
will England furnish an example of similar zeal 
applied to # modern continental classic ? 

y and Germany: Literature, Critiotsm ; 
Travel (“France et Allemagne, &e.”), the title 
of a lively book by M. N. Martin, is a collection, 
miscellaneous as its title indicates, of lively and 
interesting sketches of men and things in his own 
country, and in the land of the Teutons. The 
most novel part of it is the account given of con- 
temporary literary and artistic notabilities in 
Germany, respecting whom in this country little 
more is known than their names. Lessing the 
painter, the poet Wolfgang Miiller, the brothers 
Grimm, Moritz Haupt, who is leading the German 
mind to the study of the old French poetry (what 
is there that these Germans will not do in the 
} Ida von Hahn-Hahn, Bettina, 
the “child” of Goethe, but now well stricken in 


rance 


| years, figure in M. Martin’s amusing page along 
| with reminiscences of travel, ballads of the prole- 
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taires of the various countries visited, and dis- 
quisitions on the Nibelungenlied, concerning 
which he quotes the Great Frederick’s saying, 


when that national epic was first got wind of: | 


“ Not worth a charge of powder.” 

Again and again we have to repeat that 
American literature seems to have exhausted 
itself with the production of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and not an original work, scarcely even a repub- 
lication of an English work, of any mark or like- 
lihood, is announced or talked of. The New 
York Exhibition appears to have been a com- 


parative failure; and the States, now that they | 
have successively lost the presence of Thackeray | 


and the Earl of Ellesmere, appear from the tone 
of their press to be in a state of intellectual 


was then twenty-three years of age,” adds Balzac, “an 
then twenty-tl f age,” adds Balzac, “and 


exhaustion and despondency, which will not be | 


much mitigated by the continual appearance of 
* Putnam’s Monthly,” or by the fervid rhetoric 
and citizenship of that eminent patriot and orator, 
Mr. Thomas Francis Meagher. 

From China, a new “Trimetrical Classic,” re- 


minding us in style of some-«f the cosmic poems | 


of the Anglo-Saxons, proclaims the advent in the 
Chinese rebel chigf of a sort of Chinese Mahomet, 
in whose doctrine, however, the Christian plays 
a much more conspicuous part than it did in that 
of the Arabian. When the great European war 
was at its height, old Goethe took mental refuge 
in the East, to be rid of the chaotic distractions 
of contemporary events. Who, with a similar 
tendency, would imitate him now?—Mahometan 
Asia, shaken to its centre by the menaces of the 
Czar; the Celestial Empire in the convulsions of 
a revolution; and even unknown Japan tremu- 
ree at the approaching advent of the Yankee 
eet. 





FRANCE. 


Histotres de la Vie Privée d’Autrefois (Scenes of 
Private Life in Former Days). 
Honoris. Avec un Avant-propos de M. Guizot, 
de Académie Fran¢aise. Paris: D. Giraud. 

Les Illuminés (The Iluminati). Par Gerarp pE 
Nervat. Paris: Victor Lecou. 


Tue scenes painted by M. Honoré are sufficiently | 


entertaining, and appear under the high patronage 


of M. Guizot; but for neither of these eauses do | the place waited upon him with the following 
we present them to the notice of our readers. | Premonitory address : 


The work, both in design and execution, jis a 
literary curiosity : not that any remaining taste 


in France for legitimate sovereigns and aris- | are told you have written against God. 
tocratic society should be considered an ex- | but I hope he will pardon you. 


traordinary fact; but that a man filled with 


admiration for the past, and hope probably for its | 
restoration, should busily have collected details | 


and characteristic anecdotes which detractors of 
the good old times might have passed over by 
accident, in haste or in the passion for generalisa- 
tion, is one of the strangest instances of fatuity 
which ever fell under our review. “Two Scenes of 
Private Life, for the 17th century, and three 
for the 18th,” writes M. Guizot in his prefatory 
remarks, “it is too little.” We should have 
thought, unless that learned person had been 
thoroughly mystified, he might have found them 
too much. The five spectacles reveal an amount 
of injustice, levity, cruelty, and corruption of 
manners and principles, revolting to the sentiment 
of the present age, and extremely discouraging 
to.an admirer of the past. Is the author a con- 
cealed enemy, a determined red republican, 
making little stabs in the dark at the shadow of 
extinct legitimacy, betraying M. Guizot and the 


publie? or has he made his singular selection of | 


illustrative histories in pure simplicity of heart, 
believing that whatever was, was right? This 
question we refer to the judgment of our readers. 

In the first sketch of the series, “ Voiture and 
De Balzac,” M. Honoré endeavours to enlist in his 
subject the sympathies of literary men. 

COURT PATRONAGE OF LITERARY TALENT. 

It is difficult to imagine in the present day, that 
literary men, in the most special and modern accep- 
tation of the word, could ever have met with a society 
so formed, that to accomplish their career required 
nothing more than their amiability and their talent. 
Yet such a state existed formerly. Under Louis XIII. 
and Lous XIV., we cannot too often repeat, it was 
difficult to find talent neglected, activity unemployed, 
a plebeian who failed to succeed because he was ple- 
beian. Genius had, like courage, prompt and 
direct means to attain its true rank. 

We know that when the feudal aristocracy 
acquired luxurious habits, the presence of wit 
was eagerly courted to the tables of the great. 
Even so early as the time of the troubadours, 
talent was fished from obscurity like trout from 


Par Oscar | 


the streams, sometimes with equal personal mother in return refused to sanction the views 
advantage to the animal captured; take for|of the young people, powerfully supported as 
example, they were by the priestly adventurer. Madame 

AN ANECDOTE OF BALZAC. Mazel’s eldest son, Réné de Savonnitres, was 

At the commencement of his career, upon his return | already married to a lady who seems to have 
from a mission to Rome, confided to him by the Car- H been the especial object of her aversion. 
dinal de la Valette, he had been honoured with parti- = 5G aT S j 
cular distinction by the Bishop of Lugon.* The future | The motives of that dislike which the Lady Mazel 
cardinal overwhelmed him with caresses, and treated | professed for the wife of her son Réné continue am 
him as “a rare and extraordinary person.” “Having | impenetrable secrets yet it caused a measure of un- 
one day invited me to dinner,” Balzac relates, “he | Common rigour, to. which Réné lent himself, or at 
said to numerous people of quality who were seated | least consented without opposition, Madame de 
at table, ‘ Here is a man for whom we must exert our- | Savonniéres was closely confined in a convent of the 
selves while we can. We must commence by giving | Province, by means of an order wrested from the king 
him an abbey with a revenue of 10,000 livres.’ | in a moment of inattention. A band of archers 
y arrested her publicly in the face of day, and the 
husband did not appear, although summoned by the 
cries of his unfortunate young wife. In 1689 she had 
remained a prisoner thirteen or fourteen years, and 
had made several attempts to escape, sometimes even 
with partial success. 

One morning Madame Mazel was discovered 
murdered in bed. Public opinion pointed to 
Madame de Savonniéres, who had wrongs to 
avenge—for it is especially stated this poor 
woman was guilty of no crime but that of being 
Réné’s wife,—and to the Abbé Poulard, who was 
urgent for his sister’s marriage. However, the 
only person arrested was Jacques le Brun, pur- 
sued with relentless animosity by the family he 
had served for twenty-nine years. In failure of 
evidence, torture was applied to extract con- 
fession, under the superintendence of “one of 
those magisterial figures which rendered illus- 
trious the seventeenth century,” “whose noble 
character presented a combination of Cato and 
Cincinnatus.” No avowal was wrung from the 
vietim; but he was condemned to death, to pay 
8000 livres as damages to the heirs of Madame 
Mazel, and a fine of 100 livres to purchase prayers 
for the soul of the deceased. Before the execution 
of this sentence the real assassin was discovered, 
tried, condemned to be broken on the wheel, and 
to pay the 8000 livres damages. The sentence 
being mild, he was tortured previous to its per- 
petration, as a mode of eliciting further informa- 
tion. The Abbé Poulard appeared so far impli- 


the promises of the Bishop were forgotten by the Car- 
dinal; I never received this revenue of an abbey in 
Spain. Although a gentleman, I was never able to 
enter into affairs, nor follow the career of the Church.” 


This is one of the old stories of the good old 
times, scarcely fitted to inspire in the minds of 
independent literary men of this degenerate age 
that “sick longing for the past” to which the 
author confesses himself subject. Balzac retired 
from the world disappointed and disgusted at the 
neglect of powerful patrons. Others in the same 
position have had greater reason to complain. 
And our author, touched by the reminiscence, 
falls into a train of reflections, singularly con- 
trasting with his previous assertion concerning 
the benefit of patronage, 

THE CARDINAL'S PROMISES. 

How many men of talent, for whom the ascen- 
sional movement of reputation and fortune has proved 
slow, have been moved at finding in some drawer an 
old letter, promising aid to secure the second, or pre- 
dicting a speedy triumph for the first. The letter is 
dated 1622; the recipient was then twenty-three years 
old, he is more than fifty now; the promised services 
were never rendered; and fortune, if not entirely 
rebellious, has never given liberally the little that 
she chose to yield. Balzac at least had the satisfac- 
tion of possessing a curious autograph, and of com- 
| paring silently the former and the present Richelieu. 


| 


Voltaire isnot one of our author’s studies of 
| predilection. Hedescribes him as avery avaricious 
| and insolent old man. One anecdote is recorded | cated in the crime that ecclesiastical authority 
worth extraction. Upon the arrival of the old | interfered, to avoid scandal, and he passed the 
| philosopher at Lausanne, the Bernois baillie of | remainder of his days confined in one of the 
monasteries of his order. Poor Jacques derived 
no benefit from these events; he died from the 
effects of the “question, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary;” and his widow and four children 
struggled four years before they could obtain 
official acknowledgment of his innocence, and a 
small legacy bequeathed by his late mistress. 

To perfect the picture of the Good Old Times, 
as traced by the hand of an admirer, we would 
find room for a tale told of Barbier d’Aucourt, 
the barrister who defended Jacques le Brun. 


The anecdote pe exactly the society of the time. 
The Jesuits of the college had exposed in 1663, ac- 
cording to custom, some enigmatical paintings to be 
explained by the assistants. D’Aucourt alluded to 
them in free terms, and the presiding Jesuit warned 
him to speak with greater reserve in a holy place. 
Si locus est sacrus, qguave exponites Venerem ? replied 
D’Aucourt, “If the place is sacred, why expose the 
image of Venus?” The barbarism sacrus flew from 
mouth to mouth, and D’Aucourt long retained the 
title of “ the Advocate Sacrus.” He was not the less 
chosen in 1688 to fill the chair left vacant by the 
death of Mezery. 


A natural transition from these scenes leads us 
to The Illuminati, by GErarp pe Nervat. The 
work consists of a series of biographical sketches. 
of certain eccentric philosophers, belonging to 
those schools of spiritual mysticism which were 
so strangely developed before the commencement 
of the French Revolution. These were the pre- 
cursors of socialism, says M. de Nerval. The 
subject is interesting, and has attracted the at- 
tention of modern writers, especially M. Louis 
Blanc and Michelet. In the book before us the 
idea is rather indicated than carried out; there is 
no scientific arrangement of the mental pheno- 
mena of the period that can raise it to the cha- 
racter of a true study; but there are striking 
literally was amputated from the family, by a | figures portrayed to the reader in an agreeable 
process that happily would be imposs:ble tn these | ™anner. The work forms a good pendant to 
degenerate days, and whose character met with a | those Scenes of Private Life whie P in the decompo- 
reward scarcely calculated pour encourager les | sing mae of a coprups SOCK, slowly but surely 
autres. ‘The family consisted of Madame Mazel | 2"4 practically prepared the horrors of the French 
and her three sons, a favourite abbé of equivocal | Revolution. 
reputation, whose sister, an intriguing widow, THE PAGANS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

h:d matrimonial designs upon one of the sons,| The episode just related (reterring to the impo- 
while the son, fascinated, tolerated his mother’s | sitions practised by M. de Cagliostro) gives an idea of 
weakness in favour of the abbé, although the the movement which then operated upon minds 
departing by degrees from the Catholic dogmas. 
| Already the illuminati of Germany had become 


| ADMONITION TO VOLTAIRE. 


Monsieur de Voltaire! Monsieur de Voltaire! we 
That is bad, 
We are told you 
| have written against Religion. Still very bad. We 
| are told you have written against our Lord. That is 
| extremely bad; but he will pardon you in his great 
| clemency. Monsieur de Voltaire, be careful not to 
| write against our Sovereign Lords of Berne, for they 
never will pardon you. 


But the most characteristic story to be selected 
by an ardent lover of the Golden Age is that of 
Jacques Le Brun. The man had been for 
twenty-nine years the faithful servant of a lady 
named Marsel. An admirable type, the author 
states, of “that race of old and confidential 
domestics which exists no longer ”—‘“ that mem- 
ber, henceforth amputated, of the family.” M. 
Honoré continues— 


. .« « Pursuing the revelations of private life, we 
have encountered the old honesty, that grave and 
serene trait in the life of former days, and have taken 
as examples the President de Brosses and the valet 
Jacques Le Brun, anxious to show in what an ad- 
mirable manner this same Christian civilisation, at 
the present day compromised in its existence and 
| attacked in its principles, once formed, with equal 
perfectness, characters fitted for great deeds and posts 
of honour, and characters for obscurity. 


We suppose the author means characters 
formed to realise the ideal of virtue in obscurity, 
since characters for obscurity are to be found 
easily at all periods. It is lamentable if the 
race of old and faithful servants must be classified 
in future as a fossil species; but, singularly 
enough, the author has chosen to illustrate his 
remark the history of an individual member who 











* Afterwards Cardinal Richelieu. 
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almost Pagan. Those of France were called Mar- 
tinistes after Martinés, who had founded several 
associations at Bordeaux and Lyons; they separated 
into two sects, of which one continued to follow the 
theories of Jacob Beehme, admirably developed by the 
celebrated St. Martin, called the unknown philosopher, 
whilst the other established at Paris the lodge of the 
Philaléthes, which soon entered resolutely into the 
revolutionary movement. We have cited the names 
of different authors who united to found in France a 
religious and philosophical doctrine impressed with 
these ideas. It is necessary to read the Abbé Barruel’s 
History of Jacobinism, the Proofs of the Conspiracies 
of the Illuminati, by Robison, ‘and the observations 
of Mounier upon these two works, to form an idea of 
the number of celebrated persons of the period sus- 
pected of taking part in the mystic associations 
whose influence prepared the revolution. Modern 
historians have neglected to examine these details, 
either by ignorance, or fear of mingling with the 
gravity of politics an element they suppose less 
serious. The father of Robespierre had founded a 
masonic lodge at Arras according to the Scotch rite. 
Naturally the first impressions Robespierre received 
would influence his future acts. He was often taxed 
with mysticism, especially on account of his connec- 
tion with the celebrated Catherine Théot. The 
materialists were dissatisfied with his opinions ex- 
pressed at the Convention upon the necessity of a 
public worship. . . . . There is truly something 
more terrible in history than the fall of empires; it 
is the extinction of religions. Volney himself ex- 
perienced this sentiment when visiting the ruins of 
edifices once sacred, The true believer escapes the 
impression ; but, with the scepticism of our epoch, one 
sometimes shudders to perceive so many gloomy doors 
opened upon annihilation. 

Yet these mystics were but links in a chain, 
and had no power to create the electric impulse 
they helped to communicate. The corruptions 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and of the State 
under its tutelage, gave the first signal for spi- 
ritual revolt; and it was natural mysticism should 
be allied to socialism, when beside a decaying 
church was a disorganised society. Philosophers 
are apt to confound causes and effects ; but an- 
nihilation, chaos, precedes the movement of life. 

The author records an admirable saying, in his 
account of the wretched and dissipated career of 
an indefatigable writer, Nicolas Restif : 

Nicolas, born with an instinct towards good, but 
constantly tempted to evil for want of solid principles, 
wrote afterwards, in recalling this period of his exist- 
ence: “ Habits are a necklace of pearls: untie the knot, 
and the whole unthreads.” 


A true thought, which admits of extended appli- 
cation. 

Whether by accident or design, M. de Nerval’s 
volume commences with a strange history of the 
sixteenth century—a biographical sketch of The 
King of the Bicétre, Raoul Spifame ; a gentleman 
of small fortune, descended from one of the high 
families and ruined houses of France. When very 
young he entered Paris and the study of the law. 
Upon a state occasion, standing in presence of 
the French King Henry II., it was observed the 
young barrister appeared “the perfect image” of 
the monarch, who was himself singularly struck 
by the resemblance. From that day Spifame’s 
companions invariably addressed him as Sire 
and Your Majesty, until at length the mock 
homage he continually encountered disturbed, or 
at least aided to disturb, the clearness of the 
victim’s conceptions with regard to his own 
identity. He considered that his exalted posi- 
tion entitled him to criticise severely the acts of 
the judges, the laws of the kingdom and the 
government, nor did he always pay respect to 
royal authority. He was suspended from his 
functions and fined; but punishment failing to 
diminish his ardour for reform, even his brothers 
and his daughter demanded that he should be 
examined by a civil tribunal, from whence he 
was consigned to medical care and confinement. 


This judgment was reported at court. The King, 
who had not forgotten his Sosia, inquired respecting 
Raoul’s speech ; and when informed that he had well 
assumed the regal majesty, “‘ So much the better,” said 
the King, ‘‘he who has the honour to wear our image 
should not dishonour the resemblance;” and he 
ordered that the poor visionary should be treated 
kindly, but without expressing the least desire to see 
him. Spifame had a conviction that his dreams were 
his life, and that his prison was only a dream ; for he 
remarked often, towards evening—‘t We have slept 
ill to-night. Oh, what hideous dreams!” It has 
been thought since, in collecting the details of this 
singular existence, that Raoul was victim to one of 
those magnetic fascinations which science has taken 
into account in the present day. Precisely resembling 
the King, reflection of that other self, and perplexed 
by the similitude which astonished all beholders, 
Spifame, when his eye encountered the prince’s, sud- 











| 


and ever after identified himself with him who, on the 
16th of June, 1549, entered Paris by the Porte St. 


| noise and thunder of artillery that all the houses 
| trembled. 


| The theory is not clearly defined, and touches 
upon materialism. Yet the consciousness of a 
double identity was one of the most extraordinary 
points in the malady of Spifame. 
been placed in his apartment. 


evening, walking up and down his room in a me- 
lancholy manner, the aspect of his figure suddenly 
arrested his steps, 
fulness to believe in his own individuality, too well 
confirmed by the triple walls of his prison, he fancied 
he saw the King advance towards him from the end 
of a distant gallery, and express by sigus compassion 
| for his fate; he hastened to make a profound inclina- 
tion, and when he arose, casting his eyes upon the 
imaginary prince, he distinctly noticed the image rise 
also—token that the King had saluted him, to his 
great joy and honour. He then burst forth into 
| immense recriminations against the traitors who had 
| placed him in this situation, and vilified him to his 
| Majesty. He wept even, poor gentleman, protesting 
| his innocence, and demanding to confound his enemies. 
| At this the prince appeared wonderfully touched, for 
| a tear glittered down the curves of the royal nose. 
| At that sight a ray of pleasure lighted the features of 
| Spifame, the King smiled affably, extended his hand, 
| Spifame advanced his, and the steel mirror rudely 
| struck fell from the wall and rolled upon the ground, 
with a noise that made the keepers rush to the spot. 
The following night orders were given by the poor 
Raoul in his dreams to free Spifame immediately, 
unjustly detained and falsely accused of having, as 
favourite, encroached upon the rights and attributes 
of the King, his master and friend. Several days of 
fever succeeded the shock which these events had 
produced upon his brain. His delirium was so violent 
that the physician became alarmed, and transported 
him to a more airy place, where it was thought the 
company of other prisoners might occasionally dis- 
tract him from his habitual meditations. 





They gave him for companion a poet named 
Claude Vignet, whose delusion consisted in the 
idea that he was poet laureate. The captives 
occupied their time, one in writing poetic epi- 
grams upon his literary rivals; the other in 
issuing edicts, sentences, and ordinances, pre- 
served to this day, treating of matters of justice, 
finance, war, and particularly of the interior 
police of Paris. 

At length very unexpectedly the pair effected 
their escape. Spifame, arriving at the market 
place, harangued the people, uncertain truly if he 
were really their king. Not far from the spot 
Henry II. assisted at the reception of the 
Dauphin’s bride, Mary of Scotland, who that day 
made her solemn entry by the Porte St. Denis. 
Word came to the King of the new Pretender. 


“Let us go and meet him,” said Henry II.: “ And 
Joi de gentilhomme” (he swore like his father), ‘if 
he is worthy we will offer combat.” ; a: The 
impression produced upon Raoul by the sight of 
Henry II. when he was brought before him, was 
so strong, as to occasion one of his most violent 
fevers, during which he confused, as before, his two 
existences of Henry and Spifame, and could not com- 
prehend them with all his efforts. The King com- 
passionated the unfortunate gentleman, and had him 
first carried to the Louvre, where great attention was 
paid him, and he long excited the curiosity of the 
two courts, and it must be owned sometimes served 
them for amusement. The King, marking the respect 
which Spifame in his delusion always paid to himself, 
would not permit him to be sent back to a place 
where “the perfect image of the King” was some- 
times exposed to ill-treatment, or the derision of 
visitors and valets. He commanded that Spifame 
should be taken care of at one of his country seats, by 
servants who received orders to treat him as a true 
prince, and call him Stre and Majesty. A collection 
of his edicts and ordinances were printed in the fol- 
lowing reign, under the title Dicearchie Henrici 
Regis Progymnasmata. A copy exists in the royal 
library. Also may be consulted the Memoirs of the 
Society of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, vol. xxiii. 
It is remarkable, that the majority of the reforms 
indicated by Raoul Spifame have since been executed. 











ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Civilta Cattolica, which continues to maintain 
its pre-eminence among periodicals in central and 
southern Italy, has in its last number a review of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, doing justice to the talents and 
praiseworthy intentions of the authoress, and giving 
an ably-drawn picture, founded on statistic details, of 
the state of society in North America. The system 





denly caught the consciousness of a second personality, | 


] 


| critic, who only finds fault with Mrs. 
3 d | ignoring or forgetting (as she has done) that it was 
| Denis, richly adorned, and accompanied by such | 


| deeply-rooted 


of slavery is eloquently denounced by the Jesuit 


Stowe for 


the Church recognising the supremacy of Rome, 
under whose ascendancy the most complicated and 
institution of slavery disappeared, 


| yielding to moral influences, not violent attack, 


A mirror had | 


Spifame at first did not perceive it; but, in the | 


Obliged at that moment of wake- | 


between the sixth century and the later period cf the 
Middle Ages—a fact glorious and undeniable as the 
light of the sun. The brilliant writer of the Ebreo di 
Verona, Father Bresciani, had begun another contribu- 
tion of fiction in the Civilta, dedicated likewise to the 
illustration of those principles perpetually kept in 
view by the editors, but, I am sorry to find, is pre- 
vented by indisposition from continuing, being suc- 
ceeded by another in the same department, with a 


| story called L’Orfanella (“The Orphan Girl”), as 


yet too little advanced for critical judgment to be 
passed. Pianciani, the most distinguished of the 
Jesuits in physical science, contributes an article on 
the phenomenon of moving tables—“‘ tavoli giranti”— 
which he neither questions as a fact, giving his 


| personal experience in its testimony, nor attempts 





positively to account for, inclining rather to the 
theory of its production by arterial pulsation or 
involuntary movement. An ex-Jesuit, named 
Simonetti, has brought out a separate pamphlet, 
taking the negative view against this phenomenon ; 
but there has been no disposition shown by autho- 
rities here to treat it as magnetism was treated— 
namely, by formal condemnation, accompanied with 
spiritual censures against its practitioners—for it was 
in the Official Gazette that the first allusion to the 
moving tables was printed in Rome, and that in 
a favourable sense; and it is reported that the 
spectacle has been exhibited in the apartments of the 
Secretary of State with results bringing full convic- 
tion to the mind of Cardinal Antonelli. . A view, 
more similar to that of Pianciani, put forward in the 
tone of satire rather than serious argument, was pro- 
pounded in a late number of the Album, the little 
periodical of weekly appearance, by Professor Orioli, 
who sets out with unsparing ridicule against the 


Jurore for making tables spin round, and has sub- 


sequently published a fuller examination of the 
subject in a serial compilation called the Scientific 
ard Literary Almanac, which has just reached its 
fifth number.* Orioli is now advanced in years and 
infirm in body, but continues his habits of incessant 
application, studying, I am assured, habitually twelve 
hours a day. He still lectures in the chair of 
Archxology at the Sapienza, and occasionally pro- 
duces a philosophic or historic treatise at the reunions 
of the Arcadians, in one of whose last compilations I 
find his papers on the “Origin of Rome and the 
Antique Dominion of the Etruscans,” “ Prolusion to 
a course of Ancient History and Archeology,” &c.+ 
Notwithstanding that Orioli was compromised in the 
movements of 1831, and signed the declaration against 
the Papal Sovereignty at Bologna, he has been ap-~ 
pointed member of the Council of State, an institution 
of decided political advantages, and in which the laic 
element prevails, proceeding from the enlightened 
dispositions of the present pontiff, and still continuing 
to exist in its original activity—for the early-ap- 
plauded liberal measures of Pius IX. have been by no 
means so absolutely cancelled or neutralised by 
reactive policy, as certain foreign journalists are 
pleased to represent. 

The death of the General of the Jesuits has called 
forth many notices of him and his order in the Italian 
papers, one of which gives an imposing catalogue of 
the literary and scientific achievements, the fastt of 
missionary progress and collegiate institutions pre- 
sented in the annals of this order since its restoration 
by Pius VII. They are preparing in Rome a con- 
tinuation of the Acta Sanctorum, on the norma sup- 
plied by earlier biographic compilations, such as 
those of Papebroche. Another addition of importante 
to ecclesiastical literature is the continuation of 
Baronius, which, I understand, the Oratorian, Father 
Theiner, has undertaken, besides the Memoir of James 
//. immediately occupying his attention. Another 





* A well-designed and useful little publication, intended 
to be brought out monthly for a year, and first appearing in 
January la.t,—its plan to give, first, a history of the month 
from its ancient particularisation and naming as such; then, 
for each day, the biography of one or more celebrated per- 
sons, of whatever nationality, deceased or boru on that day ; 
at the end, a sketch of the progress of some science. The 
first number contains thirty-nine biographies, a sketch of 
the solar system, and a treatise on terrestia) atmosphere, 
all for the moderate price of one paul. In Rome, where the 
ignorance, even of the upper classes, respecting other 
countri:s, their history and geography, is oftin amazing 
such an addition to periodical literature may be hailed with 
gratitude. 

t ‘Lie jast an essay full of thought, and suggestive of more 
than it expresses. ‘The first delivered in the Academy after 
the late political troubles, it makes affecting allusion to the 
sufferings these had entailed on many of his auditors and 
their countrymen in general; ard, from the el vaied sphere 
of philosophy founded on history, takes arguments for con- 
vic i:g the lamentable errors, the self-deceiving vanity, and 
false notions of their own and their country's vocation, by 
which the rea! interests of Italian nationality—in Rome 
especially—have been subverted, giving place to anarchy, the 
rule of udventurers, and disgraceful defeat. ‘Ihe essayist 
gives to the s udy of ancient history preference al ove every 
other. 

t The followers of St. Ignatius, we are informed by this 
writer. 
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novelty among late publications in Rome, consists of 
two Latin treatises by Father Patrizj, a Jesuit, 
brother to the Cardinal Vicar,—one on the prophecies 
of Zechariah and Malachi, the other on the use of the 
feminine article in the Semitic languages (the author, 


| but Visconti, though commissioner of antiquities in a | nown and ecclesiastical dignity with like meekness : 


council especially appointed by this Government for 


| analogous objects, has been in some disfayvour with 


it is to be remembered, being Professor of Hebrew and | 


Sacred Literature at the Roman College.) A new 
subject for ecclesiastical biography, which has already 
been treated in many forms, was supplied by the 
beatification of Paolo della Croce, founder 
order of Passionists, which was celebrated with great 
pomp at St. Peter's on the 1st May. The best memoir 
of him yet published here is by the present superior 
of the order at that convent on the Celian-hill, the 
view from whose terrace gardens, including almost 
all the antiquities of Rome, is.so beautifully described 
in Corinne. Many details in these pages would pro- 
bably be ‘rejected by many Protestants; but none 
could read the narrative without admiration for the 
self-denying virtues and practically laborious habits 
of the holy man; nor was he destitute of literary 
abilities, his successor in those cloisters (where Paclo 
died in 1775, aged eighty-one) assuring us of the 
existence of more than 2000 letters and numerous 
sketches for sermons by him, yet inedited, and exhi- 
biting great excellence attained “in the celestial art 
of bending the human mind to the love of good and 
detestation of evil.” 

The first volume of a work on a great subject has 
been lately produced here, with the title Palingenesia, 
or a history of the foundation and vicissitudes of the 
Hierarchy of the Church; the palingenesis being 
apparently understood by its author in the sense of 
the conversion of society through the fall of a Pagan 
and rise of a Christian priesthood. Though his theme 
be so decidedly ecclesiastical, this author is a layman, 
named Pietro Castellano, an advocate, and member 
of several scientific associations. His history is 
singular. Having taken part, more or less prominent, 
in the Revolution of 1831, he was condemned, early 
in the pontificate of Gregory XVI., to imprisonment, 


from which he was not liberated till the expiration | 


of fifteen years, and during that confinement prepared 


of the | 


} 


the aristocratic circles since. 

I have alluded to the sterility of literature here in 
the poetic province, but should make exception in 
regard to that taking the form of burlesque. This 
has never lost its prolific writers in Rome since the 


barber Pasquino made his name classic in the time of | 


the Borgias. A minor theatre, now open, has been 
attracting crowds during the entire season by its tra- 
vesties of the legitimate drama— Medea, Francesca di 
Rimini, &c.—all in Trastevere dialect, and concocted 
really with.a great deal of humour. The actors have 


a cleverness of audacity from which one cannot with- | 


hold the tribute of laughter; and when Aineas in 
Didona Abbandonata, or Jason in Medea, comes for- 
ward dressed like a livery servant with a helmet on, 
one may be provoked, remembering the original of 
the caricature, but must be amused by the Trasteve- 
rine brogue and mock-heroic style of the declaimer. 
Though this little theatre must be classed with those 
of twopenny rank, its audience is not exclusively 
formed by the low, at least with the present attrac- 
tion; and I have noticed an individual here superior 
in wealth to many sovereigus—a Rothschild. <A 


| poem in four cantos, and the same dialect (charac- 


terised by broad and open sounds), 


| plaining, to .a partial extent, 


appeared during | 


last Lent, with allusion to a favourite article of con- | 


sumption provided at every cafe and confectioner’s 
here in the penitential season—a species of bun, sweet 
and highly spiced, but with no admixture of animal 
substance, so as to be within the letter, at least, of the 
law of abstinence. These good things are locally 
styled “ Maritozzi;” and, in the mock-heroic Traste- 
verine poem, the component parts entering into their 


| material are personified as so many knights errant, 


} 


for the press one of the most useful works in the range | 


of modern Italian literature—a geographico-statistic 
and political description (Specchio, that is, mirror, in 
in the original) of all nations of the globe, followed 
by a geographic dictionary, thesecond edition of which, 
in seven large 8vos., bearing the date ‘“ Rome, 1835, 
I have now before me. The title promises too much, 


for the continents of Europe and Asia alone are passed | 


in review ; 
valuable and entertaining source of information, dis- 
playing erudition truly wonderful, when we consider 
the dreary circumstances under which it was written, 
in a fortress where, if not totally deprived of books, 
the author had certainly nothing like a library within 
reach. He leads a very retired life in Rome at pre- 
sent, little known personally; and, during the later 
vicissitudes 
person of influence. 


but in every respect this work is a most | 


of public affairs, never appeared as a | 
Of his last work I am sorry only | 


to be able to speak from superficial acquaintance, not | 


having found it in any public library, nor (what 
seems strange, the nature of its subject being so 
elevated, and locally interesting here rather than else- 


where) have I met with a single individual, priest or 


layman, whom I have questioned, that has read it— | 


an unusually high price for its size partly accounting 
for this want of circulation. 

There are six libraries open to the public in the 
city ; but only two accessible in the afternoon—those 
of the University and the Dominican Convent. Whilst 
the Vatican remains unrivalled in MSS., the Domini- 
cans boast of possessing the greatest number of printed 
works; their catalogue however being imperfect, we 
have to expect the completion of the new one pro- 
mised for ascertaining precisely the extent of this col- 
lection. The Sapienza has no catalogue, either printed 
or MS. Whoever desires to collect a cabinet library 
at moderate expense, may do so here pethaps more 
easily than in any other metropolis, owing to the con- 
stant recurrence of book auctions, which are at the 
average of two or three per week, and have been 
during the late winter and spring more than usually 
frequent. The library of Prinee Albani, whose family 
has become extinct, was thus disposed of a few 
months ago; not, however, the more important col- 
lection made by the Cardinal Albani, 
the magnificent gallery of sculpture still known by 
his name, the purchasers of the property being un- 
able to disperse this last, because a fide: commissus, 
inalienable according to Roman law. 


We are promised, as forthcoming from the press of | 


the Propaganda, 


a history of the Equestrian Religious 
Orders, to be 


superbly illustrated with miniatures, 
old and silver illuminations, by the commentator 
Gia acchiere, under the patronage of the Cardinal Lam- 
bruschini, general protector over all those 
now rather traditionally than practically existent 
associations. Visconti, the living representative of 
the family rendered conspicuous by his uncle, Ennio 
Visconti, has written another history of the Military 
Orders established in the Roman States, and com- 
menced a history of the noble families within the 
same geographic limits, in alphabetic order; but this 
latter undertaking having been discontinued, 
want of means or inclination, the subseribers, 
were numerous, and of course mostly 
stituted an action against the author. 


who is 
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from | 
who } 


who founded | 


| are angels, 
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} 
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| treated from 


kings, wizards, &c. in the manner of Ariosto. 
you the title, with its eee into pure Italian, as 
a philologic curiosity :—Er V 
Roma, o, pe di’ MEJO,, er fine der cumincio de li Mari- 
tozzi; i. e. Il Viaggio del Cavaliere Olio a Roma, o, 
per dire meglio, il fine del cominciamento dei Maritozai.* 
I have before me a MS. collection of pasquinade 
sonnets in this dialect, most of which are direeted 
against the government of the late Pontiff, and dis- 
play no ordinary satiric talent—a singular revelation 
of the style in which the lower orders here are accus- 


” | tomed to speak of those whose office is to guide their 


consciences and regulate their temporal interests; 
but it is to be observed that, while the clergy are 
treated with ridicule, the Pope himself with a sort of 
half-coaxing impertinence, there is nothing whatever 
in these pasquinades implying a disposition to call 
into question or throw contempt upon the tenefs en- 
forced by that clergy. 

One of the most distinguished men who have ever 
been adorned with the cardinalitial insignia continues, 
though now in his 72nd year, to labour indefatigably 
in those fields where his discoveries have been such 
as to give his name European celebrity— Cardinal 
Mai, the originator of the palimsestos, and discoverer 
of Cicero’s De Republied. He has just brought out six 
quarto volumes of a work he has long been preparing, 
and which still occupies him, hisintention being to ex- 
tend it toa tenth volume—a compilation of Epistles 
and Treatises by Greek and Latin Fathers, never yet 
edited, and now for the first time brought to light 
out of the archives of the Vatican. The first is ap- 
propriated to various writings by St. Augustine; the 
latter volumes are mostly Greek ; in one of their con- 
tents Syriac (namely, a series of Epistles on Catholic 
Festivals, by St. Athanasius, only a Syriac MS. of 
which, the translation made in some monastery from 
the Greek, now exists),—these last two languages 
being supplied with Latin translations, page for page, 
by the editor. Many of these contents will be attrac- 
tive to other besides the merely theological students,— 
as, a Greek comment on the Koraun, of the ninth 
century, a History of the Manichean Heresy, a Dia- 
logue between a Byzantine Christian and a Mani- 
chean. The last volume possesses interest of the 
artistic character as well as the ecclesiastical—con- 
taining, as sequel to acomment on the Greek Liturgy 
by H. Basil, a series of finely-engraved copper-plate 
outlines from the miniatures of a Vatican MS., illus- 
trating the Greek Pontifical Mass, according to the 
Liturgy of St. Gregory Nazianzen, in many respects 
the mystical, or rather poctically 
imaginative point of view. The deacons, for instance, 
because their ministry is by devotional 
writers compared to the angelic; demons with horns 
and claws are seen vanishing in fire, when the 
celebrant adjures energumenes and the unbaptised to 
withdraw before the holiest passage of the rite; and, 
at the consecration, the pontiff appears surrounded by 
lambent flames, symbolising the presence and inspira- 
tion of the Divine Spirit, whilst a vision of the Re- 
deemer in a circle of cherubims hovers above the 
altar. These designs are of a style too advanced to 
be referred to the earlier epochs of art, and many of 
the figures, the draperies in every instance, are truly 
beautiful. Next follows a Latin explanation of the 
Greek Mass, in all the details of its mystic and 
splendid ceremonial, from the Cardinal’s pen. This 
venerable man may be said to bear his literary re- 





* The Journey of the Knight Oil to Rome; or, to say 


\ better, the end of the beginning of the Lenten Buns, 


of mild and noble manners, with a vivid eye and 
finely-chiselled countenance, pallid as marble, one 
feels in his presence the reverence commanded by 
calm elevation of intellect, far more than that con- 
ventionally due to his station. He is willing to explain 
the scope of his literary undertakings to the inquirer 
interested regarding them, with the most unaffected 
simplicity. Altogether, on comparing his individua- 


| lity at this day with the picture of what he was thirty- 


three years ago, when librarian at the Bologna Uni- 
versity—pleasingly drawn in Lady Morgan’s Jtaly— 
it seems to me that, in all essential points, the identity 
of the amiable Cardinal remains unchanged ; nor is 
this surprising in one whose tranquil career has been 
unswervingly dedicated to such pursuits. Under the 
auspices of another cardinal, Altieri (of princely 
house), has been published, earlier in the present pon- 
tificate, a work in two volumes, illustrating and ex- 
a collection of 2000 
leaden medallions, all found in or near Rome, pos- 
sessed by that cardinal, who is one of the youngest 
in the Sacred College. These objects are partly 
Pagan, partly Christian; the former 
tickets for admission to theatres, or religious myste- 
ries, commemorations of the founding of public edi- 
fices, the acts of the emperors, &c. ; the latter, known 
by the cross, er the monogram of the Holy Name, 
were simply devotional symbols, probably for wear- 
ing on the person. This work, entitled Piombi Antich, 
is drawn up by a learned padre named Garucci. 
Intelligence reaches us from Bologna of a discovery 
in poetic ‘Jiterature there brought to light, which may 
well create sensation throughout the civilised world— 
a yet inedited Poem, by Dante, with the title Ave 
Maria, comprised in twenty- -four terzines. The 


| editor is a Dr. Bonucci: the same person representing 


I give | 


“taggio der Cavajer Ojo a | 








himself to be the fortunate possessor of the MS. whose 
hitherto secretion is indeed unaccountable. From his 
pen a preface is prefixed, and he has chosen to 
allow only 100 copies of the work, forming an 8vo. 
volume, to be struck off. It is surprising how little 
notice seems yet to have been taken of this newly- 
revealed treasure; and all my endeavours to find 
an exemplar in Rome have been unsuccessful.* 








TurRNER.—We find a personal description of Mr. 
Turner, the great painter—in an article entitled 
“Turner and his Works "—which, like all the other 
personal traits and incidents of which we have ac- 
quired a knowledge since Turner's death, is in singular 
contradiction to our ideal df one so eminent in art:— 
“His personal appearance was far from engaging. 
He was short, stout, and bandy-legged, with a red 
pimply face, imperious and covetous eyes, and 
tongue which expressed his sentiments with a mur- 
muring reluctance. Sir William Allan was accus- 
tomed to describe him as a Dutch skipper. His 
hands were very small, and, owing to the long cuffs 
to his coats, only his fingers were seen. His look 
was anything but that of a man of genius. He hated 
letter-writing; and Ishave been unable to find any 
letter or note of his:composition that would illustrate 
his life. I have two Jong letters from him to 
Chantrey now before me; but they are not worth 
printing. A note to Callcott exhibits a drawing of a 
mallard in place of his usual M,, and it-has been sup- 
posed from this, that if he had written his name as 
length, he would have spelt it Mallard, and not Mal- 
lord. His opinions on art were seldom given, and 
always with hesitation. He growled approbation. 
Once, indeed, his criticism extended ‘to a sentence. 
He had been taken ‘to see the pictures of Thomson of 
Duddingstone, called by his countrymen, in the fond- 
ness of their admiration, ‘The Scottish Turner.’ ‘The 
friend who took him was anxious ‘to hear what the 
original Turner thought of his Scottish representa- 
tive—Thomson, too, was equally eager. He ex- 
amined with attention, mumbled some sounds of 
ap parent approbation, and began and ended by asking, 

‘Where do you get your frames, Mr. Thomson ?’” 

WALKING Sticks.— Walking sticks were first in- 
troduced into fashion by the effeminate Henry II. of 
France, but did not become a requisite appendage to 
the gentlemen of fashion in England ‘till the year 
1655, at which time they were formed with an indented 
head, in order to afford a more easy pressure of the 
hand which they supported, Ingenuity, which, in 
matters of fashion, is.ever on the alert, now crowned 
it with the addition of the round and hollow top, 
which sometimes contained nutmeg or ginger, to 
warm the stomach of the valetudinarian, and some- 
times sugar candy for the asthmatic; but snuff soon 
after coming into universal use among the bon ton of 
society, the cavity was exclusively ‘appropriated to 
its reception, and the meeting of two friends was 
invariably marked, after the first salutation, by the 
unscrewing of the tops.of their walking sticks,—Wotes 
and Queries. 

Arrt.—Art is based on a strong sentiment of religion 
—on a profound and mighty earnestness ; hence it is 
so prone to co-operate with :religion. Religion i is not 
in want of art; it rests on its. own majesty.—Goethe's 
Opinions. 





* The statement has been made‘in some English _— 8 
that Macaulay's History :of England has ibeen :plaeed, b 
authori'y in ‘Rome, on the Index of prohibited: books, ‘phi 
Iam able to contradict, as totally incorrect. 
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SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c. 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 
THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
BY CELSUS TERTIUS. 
I. New Books. 


On the Anesthetic Properties of the Lycoperdon 
Proteus, or common Puff-ball. By Brenoamin W. 


LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL. 


any person, without being able to show good reason 


| to the contrary, to be absent from his own parish 


Ricnarpsoy. (Read before the Medical Society of | 


London on Saturday, May 20th, 1853.) Reprinted 
from the “ Association Medical Journal.”—This paper 
has already been noticed in the Criric as having 
been read before the Medical Society of London. It 
consists of a detail of a series of experiments on dogs 
who were made to inhale the smoke of the burning 
fungus. The following conclusions appeared to be 
established :—1. That. the narcotic principle is given 
off freely during the combustion of the fungus; and, 
as it exists in the fumes produced, is highly volatile. 
2. Combustion of the fungus in oxygen gas does not 
destroy the anmsthetie principle. 3. The anesthetic 
principle is not quickly absorbed or destroyed, either 
by water, alcohol, or strong alkaline solutions. 

A Report on: the Progress of Improvement in the 
treatment of Consumption and other Pulmonary and 
Laryngeal Diseases, and on. some of the new remedial 
means. By Jamus. PurNwuLL, M.D., Physician to 
the Liverpool Royal Infirmary, and Lecturer on 
Clinical Medicine to the Medical School. London: 
Churchill. 1853.—This pamphlet treats on a subject 
always interesting to the profession, and not less so to 
that very large proportion of the public who have 
relatives or friends threatened with, or suffering from, 
pulmonary consumption. It is no mean triumph of 
medical science that, after centuries of hopeless grap- 


pling with a disease which even now destroys more | 


lives by far than any other, a remedy has been dis- 
covered which very frequently arrests, and sometimes 
cures it. Dr. Turnbull’s wor 
tains, in a small compass, nearly all the most inte- 
resting facts: connected with the subject on which it 
treats. His means of information are ample, and he 
appears fully to have availed himself of the recent 
labours of men most eminent in this branch of medi- 
cine. 

On Diseases of Women. By Evwarp Joun TIL7, 
M.D., Senior Physician to the Farringdon General 
Dispensary, and to the Paddington Free Dispensary 
for the Diseases of Women and Children. Second 


is practical, and con- | 


| subject in hand, 
| given their minds to the subject and collected all the 


church on Sunday morning, during the time of 
Divine Service. But does this fill our churches— | 
does it keep people from straying to other parishes— | 
or does it make them religious? But to return to the | 
It is quite evident to all who have 


information, medical, historical, and political, which | 
the experience of half a century offers, that small- 
pox, as a prevalent or formidable disease, may be | 
banished from a country either by wise and prudent 
but stringent legislation, founded on enlightened 
views of the pathology of vaccination, as has actually | 
been accomplished in several European states; or, | 
independently of stringent legislation altogether, by | 
systematic arrangements energetically carried out by | 
appointed vaccinators, under the encouragement and 
co-operation of persons in authority, but without any 
attempt at coercion—and this has been accomplished 
in the Presidency of Bombay. The Vaccination 
Extension Bill, as it first originated from its author’s 
hands, was only intended, if we may judge from its 
provisions, to arouse attention to the subject ; and even 
this it has failed to do to any important extent. But 
the Epidemiological Society got it much amended in | 
the House of Lords; and the representations of this 
Society, backed by the President of the College of | 
Physicians, have effected considerable improvements 
in its passage through the House of Commons. The | 
present Bill, however, “ as amended on recommit- 
ment,” is so far defective, that were it to pass into 
law, it must, of necessity, fail in promoting its 
object. It is, therefore, with no small satisfaction that 
we learn that a deputation from the Metropolitan 
Counties Branch of the Provincial Medical and Sur- | 
gical Association, consisting of Drs. Cormack, 
Fraser, and Temple, waited upon Lord Palmerston | 
on Monday, Aug. 1, and strongly urged upon his 
Lordship the propriety of delaying the Bill until next | 
session, more particularly on the ground that the | 
anniversary meeting of the Provincial Medical and | 


| Surgical Association was appointed to be held on the 


| taken into consideration. 
) efficient vaccination was not necessarily to be obtained 


Edition. London: Churehill.—Dr. Tilt is an elegant | 


writer; as well as a practical physician, and the work 
before us is indicative of a mind fully equal to the 
difficulty and delicacy of the task he has under- 
taken. The knowledge of the diseases peculiar to the 
sex is by no means so far advanced as some other 
branches, and, we may add, by no means commen- 
surate with the frequency and extent of the sufferings 
so often patiently and silently endured. In addition 
to the difficulties of the subject, arising from the cir- 
cumstance (to quote Dr. Tilt’s words) that “one 
sex only is qualified by education and powers of mind 
to investigate what the other sex has alone to suffer,” 
much diversity of opinion and of practice has re- 
cently prevailed im the profession on important mat- 
ters, the contention being the stronger as involving 
personal reputation and responsibility. On these 
delicate and somewhat doubtful questions, Dr. Tilt 
touches with deeision, and yet very temperately. 
One of the most valuable characteristics of the work 
is the amount of statistical information presented to 
the reader. Every question which can be solved in 
this way is reduced to figures; and almost every doc- 
trine for which the author is himself responsible is 
illustrated by eases. The circumstance of the trea- 
tise having reached a second edition in a short time 
testifies to its.value in the opinion of the profession ; 
and we trust that Dr. Tilt will be encouraged to 
pursue his researches into that. much-neglected sub- 
ject —the statistics of female physiology and pa- 
thology. 
Il. Curr-Cuat AND DIscovERIES. 

Tre Vaccination Extension Bill now before Parlia- 
ment is a measure which not only the members of the 
medical profession, but the population of England and 
Wales generally, are far more concerned in than the 
general apathy existing on the subject would seem to 
imply. The physical’ and sanitary condition of the 
people cannot be supposed to remain unaffected by the 
passing of a legislative enactment by which it is pro- 
posed, by the compulsory vaccination of every infant 
within three months of its birth, to eradicate and 
banish from our shores a disease which destroys an- 
nually in England 7586 persons, and disfigures or 
destroys annually in the United Kingdom about 
100,000 human beings. Unthinking and ill-informed 


persons, both in and out of Parliament, appear to be of 
opinion that the small-pox can be banished by simply 
making it unlawful for any child hereafter born to 
remain unvaccinated for three months after its en- 
trance into this very weak-headed world. Why, it has 
been unlawful for centuries, and is now unlawful, for 





10th of this month, when the whole subject would be 
The deputation stated that 


by making the operation compulsory; and that the 
proposition to leave the machinery of the Act entirely | 
i the hands of the Guardians of the Poor Law 


Unions was unpopular with the Profession. His | 
Lordship asked various questions, and entered | 
freely into conversation with the deputation. He | 


stated that the request for delay seemed very reason- | 
able; that he thought that Sir John Pakington would 

be satisfied this session with having had the Bill | 
amended in committee ; and that it would be sub- 
mitted to the deliberate consideration of the Profes- 
sion. Lord Palmerston stated that he had little doubt 
that the Bill would, under all the circumstances of the 
ease, be postponed until next session. He distinctly 
intimated to the deputation that, in his opinion, 
that was the proper course to be adopted. We trust 
both Houses of Parliament will see the necessity of 
inquiry and examination, and that so important a 
measure will not be disposed of without due con- 
sideration. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSICS. 

Tar Eptrortsm or Licut.—It wasat the last meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science that this discovery of the change of re- 
frangibility of light, whereby the chemical rays are 
rendered visible, was announced—by far the most 
important and interesting discovery then submitted 
to the judgment of that body, and’ one which, at 
that time, I was able only to roughly outline and 
point out the most marked phenomena of this change 
of refrangibility. 

Since that time Professor Stokes, of Cambridge, to 
whose sagacity and minute observation this addition to 
our knowledge of the properties of light is owing, has 
printed the heads of a lecture on this subject, con- 
taining further results, with details of experiments 
easy of repetition by all who may be interested in 
observing these singular phenomena for themselves. 
He first alludes to the previous labours of Sir J. 
Herschel and Sir D. Brewster, to the former of whom he 
gracefully attributes the discovery of the epipolic dis- 
persion of light, an observation which led to his own 
researches on this subject, and the consequent dis- 
covery of the change of refrangibility in the invisible 
rays. Most of us have noticed the peculiar opalescent 
azure play of colour in a solution of quinine (say 1 
part of the ordinary disulphate dissolved in 200 of 
water slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid), but 
which yet, when held to the light, is quite transparent 
and colourless. Sir J. Herschel examined this phe- 
nomenon, and pointed out that the azure light ema- 
nated in all directions from a very: thin stratum of 








| liquid adjacent to the surface, by which the incident 


rays enter it. His experiments showed that this is 
due, not to a mere subdivision of these rays into two 
portions, one of which is dispersed whilst the other 
passes on, but that it is owing to an actual analysis of 
the light; for when the rays have once passed through 


| this stratum of solution of quinine, they can no longer 
| produce the same effect; or, in other words, they do not 


develop any azure light, under any aspect, when the 
are made to fall again on a second quinine solution. te 
was to express the modification which light had thus 


undergone that Sir J. Herschel ‘coined the term 
| epipolise d. 
Sir David Brewster’s share in this discovery 


seems to have been some observations on ilcoholie 
solution of Chlorophyll, the green colouring matter of 
plants. This liquid, when of moderate strength and 
in a stratum of moderate thickness, is of a brilliant 
emerald colour; but he found that when a bright 
pencil of the sun’s rays, condensed by a lens, was 
made to fall upon this liquid, the path of the rays 
was marked by a bright beam of a blood-red tint. 
This. phenomenon was observed by Sir David in several 
other solutions, and some solids, and was attributed by 
him to the existence of particles in the liquid reflecting 
red light—a phenomenon he designated by the term 
internal dispersion, and which, on the appearance of 
Sir J. Herschel’s paper upon the epipolic dispersion 
of light, he extended to this quinine phenomenon, 
regarding it as a particular instance of internal disper- 
sion characterised by the rapidity with which the 
effect was produced. These experiments convinced 
Mr. Stokes of the reality of epipolic dispersion, and 
interested him so deeply, that he sought to ascertain 
and explain the real nature of epipolised light. By 
ai exhaustive process of ratiocination, he was at last 
compelled to contemplate the possibility of a changein 
the refrangibility of light which had heretofore never 
been suspected; this having been regarded as an 
attribute absolutely invariable. When the various 
phenomena, however, came to be looked at from this 
point of view, all the mystery connected with the 
epipolisation of light vanished at once, and every 
observation fell naturally into its due place, in 
accordance with this mode of solution. So simple did 
the explanation become, when once this hypothetic 
change of refrangibility was admitted, that the Pro- 
fessor could not avoid being strongly impressed with 
its truth, even before submitting it to the test of 
experiment to determine its validity—a test which has 
resulted in the complete establishment of his theory 





A fundamental experiment in proof of this hypo- 
thesis is thus. described. “A beam of sunlight was 


| reflected horizontally through a vertical slit into a 


darkened room, and a pure spectrum was formed in 
the usual manner by transmitting the light through 
a prism at the distance of several feet from the slit, 
and then through a lens close to the prism. In the 
actual experiment twoor three prisms were used, so as 
to produce a greater angular refraction of the colours. 
Instead of a screen, a vessel containing a solution of 
sulphate of quinine was placed at the focus of the 
lens; when it was. found that the red, orange, 
and, in fact, nearly all the visible rays passed through 
the liquid as if it had been mere water. But when 
the eye rested on about the middle of the violet ray, 


| the path of the rays within the liquid was marked by 


a sky-blue light, which emanated in all directions 
from the fluid as if the medium had been self-lumi- 
nous. This blue light continued throughout the 
region of the violet, and far beyond it in the region 
of the mwvisible rays. The posterior surface of the 
luminous portion of the fluid marked the distance to 
which the incident rays were able to penetrate into 
the medium before they were exhausted. This dis- 
tance, which at first exceeded the diameter of the 
vessel, decreased with great rapidity, so that in the 
greater part of the invisible region it amounted to 
only the smallest fraction of an inch. The fixed 
lines of the extreme violet and of the more refran- 
gible invisible rays, were exhibited by dark planes 
interrupting the dispersed light. When a small por- 
tion of the incident spectrum was isolated, by inter- 
cepting the rest by a screen, and the corresponding 
beam of blue dispersed light refracted sideways by a 
prism held to the eye, it was found to consist of light 
having various degrees of refrangibility, with colour 
corresponding, the more refrangible rays being more 
abundant than the less refrangible ones. Thus, the 
nature of epipolised light is made evident, it being 
nothing but light from which the highly refrangible 
rays have been withdrawn by transmitting it through 
a solution of quinine, a property possessed by many 
other media.” 

Several striking experiments with the light emitted 
from the voltaic battery, or by the combustion of 
sulphur in oxygen, made to fall into such media 
as the greenish canary-yellow glass coloured by 
oxide of uranium, a solution of the bark of the horse- 
chestnut, of the Datura stramonium, as well as that of 
quinine, have been devised to exhibit the luminosity 
of those rays of the spectrum hitherto regarded as in- 
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visible. Thus, a jar of water placed in the sulphur light 
showed nothing remarkable ; but on pouring into it a 
solution of horse-chestnut bark, the track of the 
descending liquid was seen to be strongly luminous. 
Words written on white paper with strong solutions 
of the above vegetable principles were invisible by 
gas-light; but by the sulphur-light, especially when 
transmitted through blue glass, which permits far 
more of the invisible than of the visible rays to 
pass through it, the words appeared luminous on a 
dark ground. This discovery, moreover, affords us 
many facilities for the study of the invisible rays; thus, 
by noticing the effects of various flames and other 
sources of light on solutions of quinine and similar 
epipolic media, we may determine the comparative 
richness or poverty of these various sources of light, 
in respect to the highly refrangible invisible rays. 
Where the illuminating power is feeble, as with 
flames from hydrogen, aleohol, &c., the invisible rays 
seem most to abound ; sparks of frictional electricity 
also. manifest the presence of rays of excessively high 
refrangibility, which rays pass freely through quartz, 
but are stopped by glass. Availing himself of this 
last-named property, Professor Stokes applied it to the 
examination of the solar spectrum, and obtained a spec- 
trum extending beyond the end of the extreme violet of 
the visible spectrum to a distance at least double that 
of the formerly-known chemical spectrum ; this new 
region being filled with fixed lines, like those in the 
regions already known. The voltaic arc from metallic 
points, éreated by the powerful electrical Syesenres 
belonging to the Royal Institution, furnished a spec- 
trum some six to eight times as long as the spectrum 
of the visible rays, the prisms and lens employed 
being of quartz; this spectrum was filled from end to 
end with bright bands. One more important con- 
clusion Professor Stokes drew from these experiments, 
—viz., that the termination of the solar spectrum on 
the more refrangible side (the violet) was actually 
reached, since no obstacle existed to the manifestation 
of rays still more refrangible, if such were present. 
Another observation was, that, during winter, even 
on the clearest, brightest, and sunniest days, the range 
of vision is at its minimum, As spring advances the 
light improves, and the atmosphere continues to clear 
until the end of August, when the range of vision is 
the most extended ; the earth’s atmosphere being by no 
means transparent with respect to the most. refran- 
gible of the solar rays. HERMEs, 








ART AND ARTISTS. 
REVIEW OF THE EXHIBITIONS OF 1853. 


HISTORICAL PAINTERS. 

Unper the head of historical painters may be in- 
cluded all those who profess to delineate human 
action and passion, from whatever sources the inci- 
dents represented. be derived, whether from sacred or 
profane history, from genuine narratives or works of 
imagination. ‘To the style of which the object is to 
depict the manners and costumes of classes or epochs, 
the name genre has been given. It is obvious that 
the two styles may oceasionally trench upon each 
other, and it may be difficult to trace their exact 
limits. _Modern historical painting often chooses for 
representation incidents of trifling moment, anecdotes 
which illustrate rather the manners of an age than 
the character of individuals; and on the whole there 
seems a great tendency among our artists to occupy 
themselves with that which is without the man rather 
than that which is within. Accuracy in costume and 
locality is sought more than truthfulness of character. 
It is the same spirit as that which has seized many of 
our illustrations and performers of Shakspeare and 
the old dramatists. We have got to look upon an 
anachronism in dress as an Etonian regards a false 
concord or quantity. The want of opportunities for 
executing their conceptions upon a large scale has led 
our painters to adopt for the most part more dimi- 
nutive proportions than that which has been generally 
considered to belong properly to the great historic 
style. It has been necessary to adapt their works to 
the taste and means of private collectors. But there 
does not seem to be any reason why this necessity 
should cramp the grandeur of the imagination or 
limit the resources of a truly great artist. A large 
canvass may be covered with inanities of which the 
very size only shows more strongly the poverty of the 
design ; and some of the noblest conceptions of the 
early painters are upon a quite moderate scale of 
dimensions. The real difference between the great 
and the little style, between high and low art, lies in 
the poetical or nonpoetical treatment of the subject 
in hand. The competitions at Westminster-Hall 
produced a great deal of good drawing on a large 
scale, but very little poetry. They have been the 
means, however, of turning the attention of our 
artists in the direction of history, and no one doubts 
that the effects have been beneficial. The highest 
result yet remains to appear. A painter who 
shall embody the highest culture, the deepest belief, 
and the noblest aspirations of the present age, in 
forms of visible sublimity, as Raphael and Michael 
Angelo did those of the sixteenth century, we still 
desiderate. 

Of the painters who have of late been promi- 
nently before the public in the historical depart- 
ment of art, Mr. Herbert is the one who has, as 


we think, approached the nearest to that grandeur 
and depth of expression which is required for works 
of high and lasting interest. It is not, however, in 
his picture of King Lear, which now adorns the 
entranee-hall to the House of Lords, that we discern 
his highest powers, but in a work to which we have 
before referred, now in private hands—The Prevision 
of the Crucifixion by the Boy Jesus, when with his 
arents at Nazareth. It was purchased some years 
ago by an Art Union prize-holder. In this admirable 
work, based upon an apocryphal legend, the painter 
has found the means of embodying that divine great- 
ness of soul which manifested itself in the youth who 
astonished the doctors of Jerusalem with his ques- 
tions and answers. His mother—she who, we are 
told, laid up his youthful sayings and doings in her 
heart—sits, with scrutinising eyes, seeking to inter- 
pret the cloud which passes over her son’s counte- 
nance, while he gazes upon two sticks accidentally 
crossed upon the ground, and which are to him a 
premonition of his fate. We know nothing in modern 
art surpassing, or indeed equalling, this work in 
sublimity. Last year Mr. Herbert exhibited a single 
figure, that of the Prophet Daniel—a fragment of a 
larger painting. The physiognomy was the same as 
that of the youthful Jesus in the picture above 
alluded to. It was fall of expression and grandeur. 

The works of Sir Charles Eastlake are distinguished 
for a voluptuous softness both of outline and colour. 
which harmonises well with the class of subjects he 
has generally chosen for his pencil, in which the ex- 
pression of the tenderer affections predominates. 

Mr. Maclise has abundance of fancy and invention ; 
hut, as it appears to us, remarkably little elevation of 
style. His pictures always remind us of tableaux 
vivants, or mere theatrical groups, in which the same 
actors perpetually recur, with the same attitudes and 
grimaces. His power of imitation sometimes over- 
passes the limits within which imitation is pleasur- 
able, by attaining the point of absolute deception. 
In his picture of Caxton displaying his Invention to 
King Edward the Fifth and the Royal Family, there 
was a sheet of paper nailed to a frame, so like reality 
as to cease to please. As a whole, this work is a 
remarkable instance of bathos in historical painting, 
the opposite of the sublime, from the absence of inte- 
rest and expression in the personagesintroduced, which 
is all the more striking from the astonishing accuracy 
and verisimilitude of the inanimate details. 

Mr. Dyce is a painter who has given promise of a 
more poetical spirit in his treatment of history than 
most; but there is a constraint and dryness about his 
style, as if it were the result rather of reflection than 
genial inspiration. His groups of Jacob and Rachel, 
of which a small repetition was exhibited this year, 
has some very charming features. The figure of 
Rachel is extremely beautiful, full of nobleness and 
modest beauty. 

Mr. Cope’s figures are heavy in outline, and want 
elasticity. He often contrives to touch the softer and 
more pathetic chords of feeling with great success. 
F. R. Pickersgill has produced some works on a large 
seale, masterly in colour and drawing. The pictures 
of Mr. Ward have obtained a great share of public 
attention, His earlier pieces, such as the South Sea 
Bubble Scene, and Dr. Johnson waiting in Lord Ches- 
terfield’s Antechamber, both in the Vernon Gallery, 
are perhaps those upon which his reputation most 
securely rests. The picture of King Louis XVI. and 
his Family in the Prison of the Temple, as it appears to 
us, is his happiest effort. The Execution of Montrose 
exhibited this year was deficient in concentration of 
interest: it was an assemblage of common-places. 

Mr. Poole has produced some fine effects of colour ; 
but his forms arefeeble and empty. He has probably not 
advanced much in public estimation since the produc- 
tion of his striking picture of the enthusiast Solomon 
Eagle, an incident taken from the History of the Great 
Plague of London. Armitage and Cross have neither 
of them fulfilled the promise held out by their prize 
pictures of the Landing of Julius Cesar in Britain, 
and of Richard Ceur de Lion and the Assassin. The 
latter exhibited a large and painstaking work this 
year, The Assassination of Thomas a Beckett, of great 
merit, academically considered, but not going to the 
heart of the matter. There was more costume than 
character in it. 

Mr. Egg has illustrated some of the minor anec- 
dotes of modern history with great success. His 
picture of a Scene taken yf Be Pepys’s Diary, is admira- 
ble. Mr. Hook seeks elegance of form and beauty of 
feature, as exemplified in the Dames and Cavaliers of 
Venice. His pictures can seldom be called properly 
historical ; they leave little impression on the mind 
of the particular incident represented—they are mere 
generalities, graceful and pretty, but no more. Mr. 
Elmore, again, is a painter who sacrifices to beauty of 
feature and smoothness of finish. If his knowledge 
and appreciation of character kept pace with the ex- 
cellence of his execution, his pictures would be much 
more interesting than they are. 

Dobson and Le Jeune are followers of the soft and 
dulcet colouring of Eastlake, each with a certain in- 
dividuality of his own; they have produced some 
pleasing illustrations of the mild and gentle phases of 
religious feeling. O’Neil’s pictures have a sickly 
languor suitable to the subjects which seem to be his 
favourites ; such, for instance, as that exhibited this 
i year, the death-scene of Queen Katherine from the 











play of Henry VIII. Mr. Watts’s picture of King 
Alfred inciting his countrymen to the repulse of the 
Danes, exhibited in Westminster-hall, led us to form 
the highest expectations of his genius; but he has 
exhibited so little since that we are not able to speak 
further of his powers. 

Lucy, Eddis, Claxton, Horsley, C. Landseer, are 
names that require to be mentioned in an enumera- 
tion of those artists who affect more or less the his- 
toric style. Some of the works of each have been 
successful and popular. Mr. Frost occupies the am- 
biguous ground of mythology. His naked nymphs 
and heroines have become rather uninteresting, from 
want of variety in their pursuits and amusements. 
They are dreadfully insipid personages. What we 
remark in the whole batch of painters of figures is the 
want of comprehensive grasp; each has some little 
field in which he exercises his talents; but the capa- 
city of presenting human nature in all its varied 
forms and interests is wanting. W. G. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS, 

Mr. Evan THomas’s statue of the Marquis of Bute, 
exhibited in the Crystal Palace, has been erected at 
Carditf.———The fine three-quarter portrait of Mr. Pitt, 
by Hoppner, bought at Sotheby and Wilkinson’s a 
few months back by Mr. Moffatt, M.P., has been pre- 
sented by that gentleman to the National Gallery, 
and may be seen in the principal British room of the 
temporary gallery at Marlborough House.——German 
journals state that a statue of Sir Francis Drake, 
“who brought the potato into Europe,” has been 
erected in the town of Offenburg, in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden. It represents Sir Francis in the act of 
showing some specimens of the root to Queen Eliza- 
beth. In the list of ‘honourable mentions” of 
artists who had works in the recent Exhibition at 
Paris, we notice two English names—namely, Barclay 
and Wyld. The former exhibited a miniature copy 
of a portrait oY Rubens, in the Queen’s private collec- 
tion ; and the latter three paintings representing views 
of Oran, the Pont du Gard, and A Table Land in the 
Sierra Morena, in Spain. 

Recent accounts from Spain inform us of a pro- 
ject, suggested in the first instance by Senor de la 

ega, editor of a medical journal in Madrid, for 
the erection of a monument to the celebrated Orfila. 
——The Academy of Fine Arts in Paris has elected 
M. Visconti into the vacant chair of the late M. Blouet. 
A gigantic equestrian statue in bronze of 
Charles XVI. of Sweden (Bernadotte) has just been 
cast in one jet—with the exception of the head and 
right arm of the king, and of the head and tail of the 
horse—in the Royal Seantry at Munich. It is seven- 
teen feet high, and between twenty and thirty tons in 
weight; and yet the horse is made to stand on his 
hind legs. The statue has been designed by M. Fo- 
gelbjerg, a Swedish seulptor of note, and is destined 
for Stockholm.———- The municipality of Liége has 
voted 1800/. for the purchase of two paintings recemtly 
exhibited in Belgium,—one, the Virgin at the Foot of 
the Cross, by Delaroche; the other, a Semiramis, by 
Koehler, of Dusseldorff.—— Forty-seven medals, of 
the value of 11102, have been distributed to the 
authors of the most meritorious works in the Paris 
Fine Arts Exhibition of the present season——The 
public library at Nancy, in France, has just obtained 
a copy, in three volumes folio, of the Liber Veritatis 
of Claude Lorrain. This great painter, it may be 
remembered, was greatly annoyed at seeing a number 
of pictures which he did not paint sold under his 
name ; and he therefore preserved the original designs 
of his works, with the names of the persons to whom 
the paintings were sold. These designs he collected 
into a volume under the above title, and it is now the 
property of the Duke of Devonshire. 











MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Sponr’s opera of Jessonda, produced late in the season, 
and without the assistance of Signor Mario, who had 
been announced for the principal tenor part, has, 
nevertheless, proved a decided success. The work has 
long been known and esteemed in Germany (the 
original libretto is in —- and it would have been 
strange if it had not found appreciation with the 
opera-going public here in its Italian dress. There is 
not much in the story, and there are no dramatic 
situations at all; one sentiment only runs through 
and forms the interest of the piece,—that of sympa- 
thy for the Indian widow destined to be immolated 
upon the funeral pyre of her husband. The scene lies 
at the Portuguese settlement of Goa; the epoch in the 
sixteenth century. The first act opens with the 
obsequies of the deceased Rajah in the interior of an 
Indian temple, dedicated to Brahma, whose image 
appears in the background. Bayaderes dance round 
the bier while the high priest Dandau (Herr Formes) 
and the attendant Brahmins sing prayers for the peace 
of his soul, It falls to the lot of Nadori (Signor 
Lucchesi), a novice of the temple, to bear to Jessonda 
(Mile. Bosio) the widow, the announcement of her 
fate. The mission is repulsive to the young priest, 
who has begun to entertain heretical ideas concerning 
the savage practice. He must obey, however, and 


sets out with a troop of bayaderes, whose fantastic 
dances contrast strangely with the horrid nature of 
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the proceeding. He becomes captivated by the 
charms of Amazili (Madame Castellan) the sister of 
Jessonda, and, under the conjoint influence of love 
and heresy, he is easily won to promote the escape of 
the widow from her destined fate. The Portu- 
guese army is in the vicinity of Goa; it is a 
time of truce; and in the second act we find 
Tristano (Signor Belletti), the leader of the army, with 
his troops, who are amusing themselves with martial 
games. Tristano is a former lover of Jessonda, whom 
he had seen on the banks of the Ganges, her native 
country, whence she had been kidnapped with her 
sister for the harem of the Rajah of Goa. As the 
fair widow returns from the river, after the purifica- 
tion necessary for the approaching sacrifice, Tristano 
meets and recognises her, and resolves to interfere to 
revent her cruel death. The difficulty is that he 
8 passed his word to abstain from hostilities for 
several days; and, when the chief Brahmin comes 
indignantly to demand his victim, 7ristano is unwil- 
lingly compelled to let her go. In the third act 
Nadori brings intelligence to the general that the 
high-priest Dandan has himself broken the truce by 
sending to traitors two burn the Portuguese vessels. 
Thus released from his obligation, Tristano loses no 
time in preparing to attack the city and rescue Jes- 
sonda. Meanwhile everything is made ready in the 
temple of Brahma. for the sacrifice, when, in the 
midst of the ceremonies, the hideous statue of the god 
is struck by lightning and tumbled from its pedestal. 
This is taken as an omen of the wrath of the deity at 
the delay which has taken place; and the widow is 
now upon the point of being offered up to the offended 
powers, when the entrance of Tristano and his troops 
at the critical moment puts the idolaters to flight, 
and all ends happily. The music to which the com- 
poser has set this romantic, though not dramatic 
story, is highly characteristic throughout. The 
sombre hymns of the priests and of the bayaderes 
express forcibly the gloomy nature of their worship, 
while the solos allotted to the various characters, full 
of charming melodies, are well suited to the parts and 
situations. The instrumentation throughout, though 
a little overlaid, le: jndicions and effective, reminding 
us much of the good old Mozartian style of accompa- 
niment. Mdlle. Bosio sings the music of Jessonda with 
more feeling and expression than we have observed her 
to manifest in her other performances—the character 
seems one excellently suited to her. On the second 
evening both her principal arias, one in the first, the 
other in the third act, were enthusiastically encored. 
Signor Belletti also sang the music of Tristano’s part 
admirably, and was encored in the air “ Di militari 
onori” in the second act. Signor Lucchesi deserves 
the highest commendation for his careful and effective 
performance of the part of Nadori, in which he was 
warmly applauded. His voice, if lacking in that 
culiar richness and charm which is the gift of a 
rio or a Tamberlik, is used by him with a degree 
of skill showing the thorough musician, and really 
leaving little to desire. It is almost superfluous to 
say that the parts of the high priest Dandau and of 
Amazili could not have been more efficiently filled 
than they were by Herr Formes and Madame Cas- 
tellan ; and Signor Stigelli, in the part of Lopez, the 
officer of Tristano, added to the completeness of the 
east. The scenery and adjunets are also got u 
tastefully and effectively. On the whole, Jes 
forms a most welcome addition to the operatic 
repertoire. The music is only too racy and 
throughout, without those intervals of uninteresting 
matter, which, in many Italian operas, form a sort of 
foil to the attractive airs introduced here and there. 
The strain upon the attention is constant, yet the 
whole does not drag as was the case with the music 
of Faust, Spohr’s other celebrated opera produced last 
year; and which, in spite of the beauties of its music, 
does not seem destined to become a ae 
us, y. G. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
THE management of the Dublin theatre has accepted 
a new comic opera, by Signor Lanza. ——Mr. Gustavus 
Brooke is announcing a few autumn performances at 
Drury Lane theatre previous to his departure for 
California and Australia——The scheme for the 
English opera at Drury Lane, for which Signor 
Gardoni, Herren Reichart and Formes, and two 
Italian ladies, were engaged, has fallen through.—— 
An English pantomime company is at present per- 
forming at the Théatre dela Porte St. Martin. For 
some time past an English clown has been added to 
the ring at Franconi’s, and he seems to be a good 
deal admired.——An English singer, totally unknown 
in her own country, Miss Bywater, is said by the 
foreign papers to have succeeded at the opera of 
Berlin, in the revived Cinderella of Isouard. 

Signor Corti has resigned the direction of the Italian 
Opera in Paris.——Felicien David, the French com- 
poser, favourably known as the author of the Desert 
and other works, is engaged in writing a five-act 
opera on the youth of Henri IV.——On dit that 
Madame Laffarge, of arsenical memory, is about to 
figure before the public as a dramatic authoress. She 
has left, it appears, a five-act play, under the tempt- 
ing title Une Femme Perdue. The cathedral of 
Cologne will reap the sum of 500/. from the journey of 








the Cologne Singing Society to London. The residue 


of the profits derived from their short and lucrative 
tour is to be divided among the charities. ———The 
following strange paragraph appears among the 
German news in the Gazette Musicale, dated Magde- 
burg —‘‘ The prisoner Hartung, who is under sentence 
of death, has petitioned the King that his execution 


may be postponed, to give him time to finish an opera | 


of which he is writing the text and music.” 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


Mr. HAwtTyorng, who has arrived in Liverpool, and 
has entered on his official duties, will publish his long- 
announced Tanglewood Papers first in this country, 
through Messrs. Chapman and Hall, who have like- 
wise arranged for the publication of The Old House by 
the River, the work of another American author of 
whom report speaks well. In spite of the compara- 
tively slow sale of the Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin, a very 
good-looking 1s, 6d. edition has just been printed 
with the author's authority. —— The Academy of 
Archeology at Rome advertises a prize for the best 
paper on the earliest Christian inscriptions relative to 
the history of the Church. Papers are to be sent in 
before the 10th July, 1855. Madame Emile Girar- 

















admission to see them, which was somewhat too 
highly pitched, is lowered; and they are becoming 
popular. Dismissing the nonsense about Velasquez 
(by the way, where is Velaquez?) they are curious 
little beings, full of life and ceaseless motion, and will 
repay the curious their expenditure of a shilling. The 
little lady is by far the most interesting; and if the 
proprietors will only set aside a small portion of the 
entrance fees by way of dowry, there is little doubt 
but that they may find a husband for her in London 
when the novelty of the exhibition is exhausted. One 
thing in her favour is that she can’t talk. 

Talking of ladies, we observe that Dr. Kahn’s 
Anatomical Museum is open at certain hours for the 
behoof of the fair sex: Mrs. Doctor Leach expounding. 
Why not secure the services of Mrs. Colonel Bloomer, 
or the Rey. Mr. Hatch of Cincinnati ? 

MApAME TussAup’s Exursition.—<A highly inter- 
esting group, consisting of the Royal Children, has 
just been added to this collection, already so high in 
the public favour. The whole of the likenesses have 
been admirably kept, the execution and dresses being 
of the first order, and certainly represent one of the 
most pleasing and effective groups in the museum. 








din has collected her Nouvelles, among them La Canne | 
de M. de Balzac; and Paul Féval, the follower of | 
Eugéne Sue, has given us, vid Brussels, a new novel 

La Forét Notre.——The estimated number of volumes | 
now in the Library of the British Museum is 510,110. | 
Mr. Panizzi’s New General or Supplementary Cata- | 
logue (of which only three copies exist, and those in | 
MS.) has run to 305 volumes !—containing, it is esti- 
mated, the titles of 135,000 volumes of printed books. 

The prize founded by the late Sir Astley Cooper 
has been awarded by the surgeons of Guy's Hospital 
to Mr. Henry Grey, for an essay “ On the Structure 
and Functions of the Human Spleen.” The prize is 
3001——A royal decree, issued in Madrid, provides 
for the removal of the ashes of the Spanish dramatic 
poet, Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, from Prance to 
his native country. His remains are to be carried to | 
Madrid. The joint Chair of Geology and Mine- | 
ralogy in University College has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Morris, the well-known and dis- 
tinguished author of the Catalogue of British Fossils, 
and many memoirs of great originality and import- 
ance. For the first year, a sum of 50/. has been 
presented by Baron Goldsmid to the College for the 
Geological Chair, as well as sums of lesser amount 
for prizes to the students. 

A spirited bookseller in Manchester has set up a | 
perambulating book-store. A capacious caravan, 
like those in which itinerant lions and elephants are 
wont to traverse the country in search of fairs, has 
been constructed, with shelves capable of holding 
2000 volumes,fand stowage fora considerable quantity. 
——The Plymouth Journal reports the discovery of a 
mode of transmitting articulate sounds to great 
distances, The instrument by which this end is 
effected is called a Telephone: the agent is said to be 
water.——The case of the late Baroness von Beck has 
been brought to a decision in a court of law. M. 
Constant de Meroda, who acted as her secretary, and 
was accused of complicity in the alleged imposture, 
by getting subscriptions for the Baroness’s work, 
has received damages from a jury to the amount of 
8001.——The Frankfort Journal states, that the 
Bavarian Government has resolved on the erection of 
an edifice, on the model of the Hyde-park Palace, for 
the Zollverein Exhibition,—at a cost of 300,000 
florins. The new Historical Institute of Paris has 
applied, through its President, the Marquis de Brig- 
noles, requesting that Louis Napoleon would accept 
the title of its First Protector. A paragraph in 
some of the Continental journals asserts that from in- 
scriptions on stones recently discovered in Bulgaria, 
it has been ascertained that the place now called 
Analdolkios, is the ancient Tomos to which Ovid was 
banished: also that the modern Varna occupies the 
site of the ancient Odessus. 

















DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Tue ApELPHI.— What, no Cab! 
Capt. Addison. 

Drury Lane.—Reopening of. 

MARIONETTE THEATRE.—The Aztecs. 

Dr Kaun’s Museum. 
A WRETCHED little piéce de circonstance, arising out 
of the cab strike, has been perpetrated by Captain 
Addison. Whatever may be the regiment of the gal- 
lant author, his farce belongs manifestly to the 


a Farce, by 


OBITUARY. 

BEAUREGARD.—Recently, at Paris, M. de Beauregard, one of 
the oldest members of the French conservative press. Ever 
since the revolution which made Louis Philippe King of 
the French M. Beauregard had been a leading writer in 
the columns of the Gazette de France, 

KenneY.—On the 17th ult. at Paris, aged 76, Louisa, widow 
of the late James Kenney, dramatic author. 

KoBELL,— Recently, in Munich, Wilhelm von Kobell, famous 
as a painter of battle-pieces, 

Rocers.—On the 25th Jane, at Lichtenthal, near Baden 
Baden, Mr. Philip Hutchings Rogers,—a landscape painter 
of considerable power. He was a native of Plymouth, 
Devon. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alice Beresford, a Tale of Home Life, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 





| Alphabet Annotated for Youth and Adults, illust. 4to. lds. cl. 


Annual Register for 1852, 8vo. 18s. bds. 

Apollonius Tyanwus, Life of, by J. H. Newman, ls. Ency. Met. 

Arundines Deve, 12mo. 1s. 6d. sw. 

Austin and Ralph's Lives of the Poets Laureate, Svo. I4s. cL 

Bentley’s Stan. Novels: Fortunes of Scattergood Family, 3s. 6d. 

Black's Picturesque Guide to the Trosachs, illust. fep. 8vo. 5s. cl, 

Black's Shilling Guide to Moffat and Vicinity. 12mo. ls. swd. 

Bleby's (H.) Death Struggles of Slavery, 12mo. 4s, cl. 

Bohn's Antiq. Lib.: Matthew of Westminster's Flowers of History, Vot 
If. 12mo. 5s. el, 

Bohn's Class. Lib. : Aristophanes, Comedies of, trans. Vol. L. 5s. el. 

Bosworth’s Literature for the People: The Spectator, Vol. L 2s, 6d, 


| Bran's (C. A. A.) German im Fifty Lessons, I2mo. 5s, 6d. cl. 


Bunyan's Works, edited by Offer, 3 vols. royal 8vo. 54s. cl. 
Cassell's First Lessons in Latin, 12mo. ls. swd. 

Cassell's Lessons in French, Key to the Exercises, 12mo. ls. awd. 
Cassell's Illustrated Spelling and Reading-Book, 8vo. Is. cl. 
Chapman's Lib. for People: Newman's Phases of Faith, 2s. swd. 
Christmas's Youth's S: inst Popery, &c, post 8vo. 4s. cL 
Collins's Series: Ward's india S83 tiindose, i2mo. Pe. el 

Collins’s Guide to Australia, with Map, I12mo. Is. swd. 

Cooper's (T. 8.) Drawing-Book of Animals, &c. oblong, 10s. 6d. ch. 
Cranborne’s Biographical Sketches of Great Monarchs, sq. 3s. cl. 
Curling's (#) Way to Win Laurels, &c. 12mo. 1s. bis. 

Curtis's (H,) Beauties of the Rose, Vol. LI. 4to. 18s. cl. gilt. 
Dendy's (W. C.) Discourse on Thought, sq. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Disraeli's Works: Coningsby, cheap ed. fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Dudley Ronan; or, the Bible v. Error, 8vo. fis. cl. 

Economic Library: How to Furnish a House, &c. 18mo. 2s. cl 
Enocy. Met. : History of Greek and Roman Philosophy, cr. #vo. 6s. 
Gannon's Fssay on the Errors of the Living Poets, Svo. Is. 6d. sw 
Giles's (Ur.) First Lessons in Irish History, 13mo. 9d. swd. 

Golden Sunset, by Author of “ Ashton Cottage,” fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl 
Grandineau's (P.) Il Piccolo Precettore, 16mo. 3s. cl. 

Grinfield's (E. W.) Jesuits: an Historical Sketch, 12mo. 6s. cL 
Hamilton's (Sir W. R.) Lectures on Quaternions, Svo. 21s. cl. 
Handel's Samson, arranged by Dr. Clarke, royal Svo. 6s. cL. 
Hannay’'s (J.) Sketches in Ultramarine, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cL 
Henderson's (Dr.) H hy fairly Rep i, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Hildreth's (B.) Theory of Polit 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Home Book of Natural History, illust, 12mo. ls. el. 

Illustrated News, Vol XXII. "Tui, 21s. cl. 

Johnston's School Atlas of Classical Geography, imp. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Kaye's (Bishop) Some Account of the Council of Nica, Svo. &. cl. 
London City Tales: Whittington and the Knight Sans-Terre, ls, 
Macariodos ; or, the Hap ay, post Svo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Mackenzie's Life in the Mission, Camp, &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d 
Maguire's (J. F., M.P.) Industrial Movement in Ireland, 7s. 6d. cl. 
Morris's Nests and Eggs of British Birds, Vol. 1. royal 8vo. 21s. cL 
Motherless Mary, 18mo. 6d. swd. 

Nationa} Illustrated Library : Pope’s Poetical Works, Vol. I. 2s, 6d. 
Nolan's (Capt.) Cavalry, its History and Tactics, post 8vo. 10s. 
Notes and Queries, Vol. VII. sm. 4to. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Old House by the River, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Olin's (Dr.) Life and Letters, 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. cl. 

Overland Alphabet, coloured iDustrations, 4to. 3s. bds. 

Parlour Library : The Forgery, by James, 12mo. ls 6d. bda. 
Pocket Library: Life in Town and Country, by Miss Sedgwick, Is. 
Poets of England and America, square Ss. 6d. cl. 

Pratt's (W. T.) Income Tax Act, 12mo. 3s. bds. 

Pusey’s (Rev. E. B.) Parochial Sermons, Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Railway Library : Clan-Albyn, by Mrs. Johnstone, 12mo. 2s. bds. 
Readable Books : Three Tales, by Countess d'Arbouville, 12mo. ls. 
Reading for Travellers: Florian and Crescenz, by Auerbach, ls. 
Readings for a Month preparatory to Confirmation, fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Read's What I Heard, &c. at Australian Gold Fields, 8vo. 122. cl. 
Russe's Sketches of Russian Life in the Caucasus, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Sinclair's Thoughts of Popery, Prelacy, &c., fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Spare Moments, 18mo. 9d. cloth, swd. 

Spirit-Rapping in England and America, 12mo. 1s. bds. 
Stoequeler's (J. H.) India, its History, &c., illust. fep. Svo. ls. bds. 
Tiffen's (W.) Excursion to Saltwood, fep. 8vo. ls. swd. 

Timpson's yar T.) Bible Triumphs, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. ob 

Traveller's Library : Gironiére’s Twenty Years in Philippines, trans, 
Tuekerman's (H. F.) Mental Portraits, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 7 
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Heavies ; and the wit of an author must be poor in- 
deed, when he fails to eliminate a single joke out of 
a proceeding so farcical in reality as this strike of the 
cabmen. An offer to drive Mr. Fitzroy to the infernal | 
regions and charge him no buck fare, is about the | 
smartest of the points. 

Mr. Smith reopens Drury-lane on the 5th Sept. | 
with Mr. G. V. Brooke as premier sujet. It is said | 
that this gentleman’s temporary retirement has been | 
productive of great benefit, in the way of restoring | 
his voice, which, by over exertion, had become harsh 
and rugged. 

Our little friends the Aztecs have migrated to the 
little theatre in the Lowther Arcade; the price of 


Universal Library: Voltaire’s Life of Charles X1L., royal 6vo. 1s. 
Urquhart's Progress of Russia in the West, North, &c. [2mo. ls, 6d. 
Vinet s Homiletics; or, the Theory of Preaching, trans. cr. 8vo. 6¢. 
Ward's Llustrated Geography in Question and Aaswer, l8mo. ls. 
Waring’s (C.M.) Annuals and Perennials, &vo. 5s. cl. 

Waverley Novels, Library Edition : Quentin Durward, 8vo. 9s. cl 
Wylie’s (W. H.) Old and New Nottingham, post Svo. 5». 6d. cl. 
Yankee Cram, or Slick Sketches, l2mo. ls. swd. 





BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


(The publisher of THE CRITIC is desirous of purchasing for some sub- 
scribers the following. Any person having them to dispose of 
to send price and particulars to Mr. Crockford.} 

Lodge's Portraits, 4to. edit. on India paper, with letterpress :— 
James Builer, Second Duke of Ormond; Richard Boyle, 
Ear! of Burlington, 
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ICOLL’S D’ETE, ONE CUMS DA, a} 
Garment for heat, dust, or slight show 

WICOLL’S PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS, GU INE. A TROWSERS, 

and HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOATS.—The best materials, talent, and 

workmanship, from France, Germany, and Engiand, employed by | 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Tailors, Paletét Patentees, 114, 116, 
118; 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, London. 


HIRTS —FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS are 
not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore be obtained 
only at 38, Poultry. Gentlemen in the country or abroad, ordering 
through their nts, are requested to observe on the interior of the 
collar-band the stamp, “FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 38, Poultry,” 
without which none are genuine. They are made in two qualities: 
first quality, 40s. the half-dozen; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen. 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very best 
manner in which they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the 
most unique and only perfectly-fitting shirts. Coloured shirts, for 
boating, shooting, and ordinary wear, 27s, the half-dozen. List of 
prices and instructions for measurement t free, and patterns of the 
new coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stamps. 
__BICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London (late 185, Strand.) 








MAR IN’S CORSALETTO DI ME DICT. 

“ Tt affords us pleasure to observe the goodly array of our 
medical brethren who have borne testimony in favour of the above | 
useful invention—a beautitully elastic Corset, than which we conceive 
nothing can be more desirable or complete.”—EDITOR of the Medical | 
Cireular, ; 

Ladies in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equal | 
satisfaction; and, once having experienced the Comfort and Advan- | 
tages they ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their atten- | 
dant evils. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees and sole Manu- 

facturers, 54, Connaught-terrace, Hyde Park, London. 


M ARION’S RESILIENT BODICE 
CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 

“This invention is exciting quite a sensation. We are convinced, 
not only that it is a valuable one, but that it is incumbent on all who 
would enjoy health whilstpreserving the beauty of their person to adopt 
this Bodice."—EpDITorR, Kidd's own Journal. 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in 
front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, and. are judi- 
<iously adapted to every varying condition of the female form. 

ATENTED IN ENGLAND, PRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 

Enlarged Prospectuses, with Illustrations, ‘details of Prices, (from 
lis, ; children’s, 3s.) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &c., on 
receipt of Two Stamps for Postage. 

All Country Orders sent Carriage paid or Post free. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 54, Connaught- 

sana myee-gae| iaake the Marble Arch). 
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| shipped for and purveyed by us to the late DUKE 


| Steel Pen must be 
BLACK WRITING FLUID was the first successful attempt to remedy | 


HE CAMBRIDGE SHERRY, 36s. per Doz. 


Carriage paid to all parts of England. At this exceeding mode- 
rate price, we beg to offer to the public the same wine as especially 
of CAMBRIDGE 
(hence its mame), and to H.R.H. the present DUKE ¢f CAMBRIDGE, 
and which has been known for years amongst families of distinction 
as the purest, most delicate pale dry wine imported into this country. 


CHAMPAGNE, FIRST GROWTH, our own 
brand, from the celebrated “ Bouzy” Estate, at 46s. per doz., than 
which finer is not shipped, whatever be the conventional price paid 
for it. 

PURE FRENCH WINES, commencing at 28s. 
per doz.; and fine sound PORT WINE at 42s. per doz. 


Gentlemen are freely invited to call at the counting-house, and judge 
for themselves. 

Sole Consignees, direct from the Growers, W. T. BELLINGHAM and 
Co., 4, Beaufort-buildings, London, 


GTEPHENS'’ S IMPROVEMENTS in INK and 
K WRITING FLUIDS. 


The annoyance of writing with Inks which would not flow from the 
in the recollection of many persons. The BLUE- 








this inconvenience. Being a perfect solution of Colour, and not a sus- 
pension by means of Gum, it flows from the Pen and combines with the 
Paper in such a manner as to insure ease and facility of writing, with 
a more perfect Colour and Permanence. 

Out of numerous flattering testimonials received by the Proprietor, 
the following is respectfully, and by permission, submitted to Public 
notice. 


“Brunswick Works, near Rirmingham. 

“ Sir,—There is an impression generally existing that your admirable 
Ink is not adapted for the copying press (I mean your Blue Black). 
Allow me to remark, that it would be a material benefit to yourself 
and the public, to make it generally known that the Ink in question is 
better adapted for the press than any other, inasmuch as it retains its 
colour, and is not apt to assume that brown appearance that most of the 
ordinary copying Inks do after a short lapse of time. I have used your 
Ink for the last eight years, and copy all letters or memoranda of im- 
portance, and have never yet found anything to equal it as a COPYING 
INK (of its other superior qualities I need not speak). I inclose a press 
Copy of this as a Specimen. All parties to whom I have recommended 
your Ink for copying have exclusively adopted it. 

To Mr. Stephens, I am, Sir, yours, a 
54, Stamford-street, London. STEVENS. 

Red, Blue, and Black Inks, also superior Ousien Inks. Liquid 
Drawing Inks, as a substitute for Indian Ink, and Coloured Inks of 
various sorts are manufactured in exact Chemical Proportions. Also 
Dyes for Wood, as a substitute for Paint; and the NEW PATENT 
PROPELLING PENCILS, prepared by 

HENRY STEPHENS, 54, Stamford-street, London. 











Hé4t TTATS for INDIA—ELWOOD'S PATENT 
AIR-CHAMBER HATS are the best adapted for all tropical 
climates, being manufactured on @ new and scientific principle, by 
which the head of the wearer is thoroughly protected from the heat ot | 
the sun, and perfect ventilation and coolness obtained. This principle 

is applicable to all kinds of hats, helmets, chakos, hunting caps, &c. | 
To be obtained of the following old-established hatters:—Ashmead and | 
‘Tyler, 7, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square; Barber, 13, Royal Exchange 
Bailey, 46, Fleet-street ; Beardmore, 60, New Bond-street; Briggs, 98, 
Gracechurch-street ; Chatting, 5, Newgate-street ; Cole, 23, Bridge- 
street, Westminster; Donaldson, 33, Warwick-street, Regent-street ; 
Jupp, 222, Regent-street ; Lea, 1, Pall-mall; Lock, 6, St. James’ 's-street; 
Melton, 194, Regent-street ; Preedy, 2, Fleet-street ; Thredder, 74, Fleet- 
street; Reynolds, 125, Strand;. Mander and Allenders, Liverpool; o1 
wholesale of the Manufacturers, J. ELLWOOD and SONS, Great 
Charlotte-street, Blackfriars, don. 


DpD®& LEYS SCOTCH and WOOLLEN 
WAREHOUSE, established 1678.—It ag been the custom 
with gentlemen studying economy to purchase, for Cash, their Cloths 
at this Warehouse, Messrs. Walker, Babb, and Co. beg to inform them 
that their stock of cloths are of the best West of England manufacture. 
Their Eblana Friezes are from a superior Irish maker, and their Seotch 
‘oods from the best fact in 8 visiting 
ondon ean have their clothes made up by Cutters and Workmen of 
taste and skill, who are always kept on.the premises. Thus, not only 
& very su perior but a fashionable article can be obtained at the lowest 
possible price, and with little or no delay.. Few houses in town and 
country can offer equal, none superior, advantages, Walker, 
Babb, and Co. are the inventors and makers of the Registered Ven- 
tilating Waterproef Pocket Overcoats, —— and 35s. See ea 
Report, Class 20, Great Exhibition, oe A variety of Scarfs, Shaw 
Plaids, Clan Tartans,, Billiard; and 8-4 Cloths, Table Covers, at 


D'Oyleys. 
346, Strand, opposite Waterloo-bridge, London. 


SIR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 


MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for re- 
moving Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserving 
@ moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel, and 
Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood, it. is invalnable—On the value of M 
nesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to ; but the Fluid 
Preparation of Sir James Murray is now = most valued by the Pro- 
fession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those gerous. concre- 
tions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold by 
the sole consignee, Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, of Sang mee em and 
‘by all wholesale and retail my sg and Modi icine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, ls., 2% 6d., 3% 64., Se, 6d., 1ls., and 21s. 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles. 28. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “ Sir James-Murray's Preparation,” and to 
#ee that his name is stamped on each label in greenank, as follows:— 
James Murray, Physician tothe Lord Lieutenan:.” 


HE TEETH AND HEALTH.—A good 
SET of TEETH ever insures frrourable.impressions; while their 
preservation is of the utmost importance to every individual, both as 
regards the general health by the proper mastication of food, and the 
Consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among the various 
reparations offered for the p ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or 
PEARL DENTIFRICE, stands unrivalled in its capability of embellish- 
ing, purifying, and preserving the teeth to the latest period: of life. 
Prepared from Oriental herbs with unusual care, transmitted to this 
country at great expense, this unique compound will be found to 
eradicate all tartar and concretions, and impart a peari-like whiteness 
to the enamelled surface, remove spots of incipient decay, render the 
gums firm and red, fix the teeth firmly in their sockets, and, from its 
aromatic influence, impart sweetness and purity to the breath. Price 
2s. 9d. per box. 

Caution.—The words “ ROWLAaD3’ tr we a oe on. the label, and 
“A. ROWLAND and Sons, 20, H. engraved on the 
Government stamp affixed on each. Sold ~ wie and by- Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chymi- 
ealiy-prepared — India-rubber = the: Constraction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. HRAIM MOSELEY, Surgeon 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOL-STRERE, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
— and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
m the ith the most absolute perfection and suc- 

oces, of CHYMICALLY-PREPARED. WHITE INDIA-RUBBER asa 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few. pone their most prominent 
features, as the following:—All sharp avoided; no springs, 
wires, or fastenings are required ; a greatly eee freedom of suction 
is supplied ; a natural elasticity hitherto-wholly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured ; while, from the 
softness and flexibility of the agent emplb: the greatest support is 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 























sorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert no agency on 
the chymically-prepared. white In: and, as it is a non-con- 
ductor, fluids of any temperature may with thorough comfort be im- 
bibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste 


being at the same time wholly provided against by the peculiar nature 
of its preparation. 

To be obtained only at 61, Grosvenor-street, London; 22, Gay-strect, 
Bath; 34, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





‘stamp which is affixed to each bottle of the Carminative, in omer to 


ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
i 


TAIT GD YK 
N OORE and BUCKLEY’S PATENT 
CONCENTRATED MILK AND CREAM, 

In pints, 3s., and half-pints, ls. 6d. The Milk producing seven times, 
the Cream tevice, its bulk of ordinary milk and cream. 

COCOA and MILK, so cheap that a breakfast-eup costs but a penny. 

ENGLISH and FRENCH CHOCOLATE and MILK. 
FARINA and MILK (for Infants and Invalids). 

The whole of the above are preserved in hermetically-sealed tins, 
under the immediate inspection of Mr. MOORE (for many years the 
ordinary medical attendant of the Royal Family in London), and will 
keep sweet in all climates many days after being opened. They arz 
invaluable to Families, Tourists, Emigrants, and Invalids, from theie 
extreme portability, delicacy of flavour, and economy. 

BORDEN’'S PATENT MEAT BISCUIT, 
One pound of which contains the nutriment of 5lbs. of the finest Beef; 
one ounce making Soup sufficient for a meal. Price 3s. per Ib. case. 
FRENCH IMPORTED CHOCOLATES in every variety. 

Sold by most of the Provision Merchants, Grocers, and Chemists. in 
town and country, from whom Testimonials can be had. 

MOORE and BUCKLEY 4 Upper East Smithfield, London. 


HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but 
has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
making a > gga Custard Pudding, and i for. thick r 
Broths or 8 
ROBIN ‘SON’ S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for makinga superior Gruel in fifteen minutes, 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent 
food for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommended by 
the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 
far preferable tothe Embden Groats. 
Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON’ and BELLVILLE, 
a me the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street Holborn, London. 
Sold by, all respectable;Grocers, Dru ggists, and others in. Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and ls., and in Family Canisters at 281, 5s. 
and 103. each. 


OUS LES MOIS, a New Food for Infants.— 

Long trial of the merits of this article (which is d from the 
pith of the rootof the Canna Coccinea, and called Tous Jes. Mois by the 
French, on account of the plant flowering monthly), has fally esta- 
blished its superiority to Arrow Root, Sago, Tapioca, or eny other 
amylaceous substance. These, and most other dietetic articles, are 
Hable to generate acid on the stomach, but it has been satisfactorily 
determined that this is not the case with Tous les Mois, Itaffords a 
light and. nutritious diet for Invalids, Infants, amd Children, and, as 
such, is sanctioned by Drs. Johnson, Ryan,.and Waterson, and many 
others of the medical faculty. Imported and sold by BUTLER and 
HARDING, Chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London: In 
packets only, at ls. 3d. and 2s. 6d., and tins at.7s.6d. Ask for “ BuT- 
LER’S’” Tous les Mois, and observe the address. Attention to this 
caution ig necessary, as potatoe flour is frequently substituted on account 
of its cheapness and similarity in appearance, although, as regards 
nutritive quality, it is found to be far inferior. 


DALBY’S CARMINATIVE.—A most safe, ef- 
fectual, and often immediate Remedy for the Wind, Griping Pains, 
Convulsions, and all disorders in the Bowels of Infants. It is also 
equally efficacious in the Cholic and other intestinal disorders.in grown 
persons. Sold wholesale and retail ty the Proprietor's sole agents, 
BUTLER and HARDING, Chemists, No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
Paul's, London; in bottles, at ls. 9d. Purchasers-are further requested 
to observe that’ the name and address of “ BUTLER and HARDING, 4, 
Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's,” are engraved on the Government 














distinguish the genuine from all other. preparations. N. B.—Be par- 
ticular te ask for “WILLIAM DALBY’s CARMINATIVE.” The above 
may also be obtained of J. SANGER, 160, Oxford-street ; DAVENPORT 
and Co. 20, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh ; or through most respectable 
Druggists. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 


by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel spring 
(so often hurtful in its effects) is here avoided, a soft bandage being 
worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease an 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A 
descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to 
fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference = wig body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufactu 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN | WHITE, Post-office, 


Piceadilly. 
BEASTIC § STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and the best 
invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of 
Werkness and Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, Sprains, &c. It is 
porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an 


| blished 1807. 





MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


x x > xT 
HE EFFICIENCY of Messrs. MILNER 
and SON'S SAFES is completely established by the facts com- 
municated in the following letter lately reecived by those gentlemen :— 
“18, Wharf-road, City-road, London, 8th June,. 1853. 
“ Messrs. Thos. Milner and Son, 47 A, Moorgate-street. 

“ Sirs,—We consider it only our duty to send you a line informing 
you of the entire preservation of all books and papers contained in the 
large safe you recently supplied us with, although exposed during 
Sunday last to a fire which destroyed the larger part of our works. 
This isthe more remarkable, as the intense heat has in many parts 
melted the outside of the Safe. 

“We are of opinion that so successful a vindication of the merits of 
your invention cannot on public grounds be too generally known, and 
we therefore leave you at liberty to use this letter in any way you may 
wish. “We are, Sirs, your obedient servants, 

“THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY,, 
“HENRY FORD BARCLAY.” 








()SLERS' TABLE GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
Richly-cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass at 
exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal Glass Chandeliers, of new and 
elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
ae Glass always on view. Furnishing orders exeeuted with 
espatch. 


7 ry + + . : . 
| IXON’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—This mild 
aperient Medicine has stood the test of upwards of fifty years, 
during which period its efficacy has been most satisfuctorily proved im 
all cases of Disordered Stomach, Dyspepsia, Biliary Derangement, 
Affections of the Liver, Bowels, or Kidneys, as. well as in. the most 
obstinate cases-of Piles :and is patronised by the Faculty generally. 
Prepared and sold wholesale by the Proprictor, Storrington, Sussex; 
and retail by all respectable Chemists and Medicine Vendors in the 
United Kingdom: in boxes at ls. I}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., 11s. and 22s. each. 
Observe that none are genuine but those with “GrOoRGH DIXON,” on 
the Government Stamp. 








12 ] . 
M°tT S PILLS, by Mr. Moat, Surgeon and 
4 Apothecary, No. 344, Strand, Partner with the late Mr. Mo- 
rison, the Hygeist, the Recipe for whose Pills he held for sixteen years.— 
MOAT’S PILLS, the best family medicine, being the only preparation 
adapted for general use by a qualified practitioner; there is no adop- 
tion of any theory, real or pretended, neither is there any disrespect 
to the profession implied by their use. Mr. Moat’s position is a gua- 
rantee that he has avoided the errors which unqualified persons have 
fallen into when, looking only after profit, they have ventured out of 
their callings. Mr. Moat can refer to hundreds of respectable London 
tradesmen who use and recommend Mbat’s Pills as their family medi- 
cine. A box of pill#sent by post for sixteen postage stamps. Fo. 
houses dealt with on very liberal terms. Directions for use with eaqh 
box in English, French, German, Welsh, Spanish, or Dutch. 





\ EASAM’S. MEDICATED CREAM.—This 


elegant requisite should have a place on every dressing-table. 
It purifies the skin, eradicates seorbutie eruptions (either hereditary or 
arising from disease), and completely checks those complaints atten- 
dant upon long illness and debility. The use of it in hot weather for 
sea or fresh water bathing will be found a perfect luxury, cooling and 
invigorating the whole system, and giving a free action to. the pores of 
the skin. Its medicinal properties are too well known to require 
comment. Sold by all Druggists; at ls. 14d:, 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and jars 
lls. and 22s. each. The 22s, jars carriage free: 

Depot, 238, Strand, London. 








> rye 
JARICOSE VEINS, &.—HUXLEY’S 
SURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., are 
still recommended in all, cases;where a bandage would formerly have 
been applied. They are light, durable, and more economical than any 
article yet produced. SPIRAL STOCKINGS. at a great reduction 
in price; Abdominal Belts. on a new principle, weighing only four 
ounces. 
Particulars, list of’prices, and the articles forwarded by post, on appli- 
cation to. HUXLEY and Co.,.5, Vere-street, Oxford-street. Hospitals 
supplied on favourable terms. 





RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED: WITHOUT A TRUSS. 
LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint 


are invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he guarantees 

them relief in every case. His remedy has been successful in curin; 
thousands during:the last eleven years, and is. applicable to every kind 
of single and. double rupture, however bad or — standing, - male 
or female off aay ee, causing 20. in ite 
use whateve 

Sent post tee; with fall instructions for use, to any part of the world, 
on receipt:of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps; cash, or post-office order, pay~ 
able at. the General Post-office, to Dr. HERBERT L SSLIE;, 37 Ag 
Manchester-street, Gray's-inn-road, London, where he may be con- 
sulted daily, Sundays exeepted; from 11 till 1, and 5 till 7. Extra 
postage for a.2 om packet, fer foreign orders, must be sent. 








DEAFNESS, &c. 


D». BARKER still continues to supply the 

afflicted’ with his celebrated remedy for deafaess, noises in the 
head and ears, earache, and all. diseases ears, in both sexes, of 
any age, arising from cold, nervousness,.or any other cause. Itis 
guaranteed to give permanent relief in,every case, of whatever nature, 
and will be sent post free, with full instructions for use, on-receipt of 
7s. 6d. in-postage stamps, or post-offlee order, payable at the General 
Post-office, by Dr. ALFRED BARKER, 25, Argyle Square, King’s 
Cross, London. Consultations daily from loti! 1, and 5 till 7, Sundays 
excepted. 

Dr. BARKER'S “Treatise on Deafness,” 20tle edition, 64 pages, with 
33 cases, sent post free for eight penny. postage stamps. Advice free 
to the poor every Wednesday: morming, and Tuesday and Friday 
evenings. 


ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 
PALNT, specially patronised by the British eo bat Govern- 

ments, the Hon. East India Company, the p 
most public budies, and by the Nobility, Gentry, ay Cleray, for out- 
door work. at their country seats. Anti-Corrosion. is particularly 
recommended as the most.duralle out-door paint ever inv ented, for the 
preservation of every description ‘ood, Stone, Brick, Compo, 
Cement, &e, work, as has been. proved by the test of up’ 
of sixty years, and by the numerous (between 500 me 600) testimonials 
in its favour, and whieb, from the rank and station in society of those 
whe have given them, have never yet. beem equalied by anything of 
the kind hitherto brought before a [we notice. 

Lists of Colours, Prices. Copy of the Testimonials, 
will be sent on application tor WALTER CARSON and SON, No. % 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, London. 

No Agents. All Orders are particularly requested to be sent direct 














O the LADIES.—The powerful influence of 
the Sun on the Skin during the Summer and Autumn — 
increased attention in preserving its deli and beauty. The m 
pleasing and effectual specific for this desirable object is ROWLAN Ds 
KALYDOR, so deservedly established in Royal and Public favour and 
estimation. Its application neutralises the effects of atmosphere, and 
induces that healthy action of the microseopic vessels of the Skin, by 
which its delicacy and beauty are so essentially promoted. Freckles, 
Tan, Spots, Pimples, and Discolorations fly before the application of 
the KALYDOR, and give plave to a healthy smoothness and trans- 
parency of Complexion. Ladies travelling or taking out-door exercise 
will find it to diffuse a gratefal and refreshing feeling. In cases of 
Sunburn or Stings of Inseets, its virtues have long been acknowledged. 
In Bottles at 4s. 6d. and 85. 6d. each. 
CAUTION !—The words “ ROWLANDS' KALYDOR " are on the 
Wrapper of each. Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 2), Hatton 
Garden, Loudon, and by all Chemists and Perfumers; 


* 
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LENFIELD PATENT 
USED IN HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY ; 
WOTHERSPOON'S NE-MADE 
Glasgow: R. 'OON and’ Co. 40, Dunlop-street. 
London Depéot: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co. 66, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


HE N DESTROYS 

—A few shillings expended on INDIA MATTING will prevent 

this, and add greatly to comfort during the heat of sammer. A large 

assortment in every width and variety of pattern, now on SALE, , 

much below the usual prices, at TRELOAR'S India Matting Ware- 
house, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


Te. LOVERS OF FISH. — GENUINE 

YARMOUTH POTTED MACKEREL, prepared, within a few 
hours after being caught, under the direction of a Norfolk Cook of great 
experience, with Spices and Vinegar of the best quality, and ready for 
the Table; will keep Six Months, if required. Forwarded to all Parts, 
in Jars, package included, on receipt of Post-office Order for 10s. 








a 
AND 




















Address to THOMAS LETTIS, Jun. Yarmouth. 
ALPS AC H Bie MBRE LLAS 3.—Fr rom 10s. 6d. 
each. May be had of all Umbrella Dealers, and of th 
Patentees, W. and J. SANGSTER, 140, Regent-street, 10, Royal Ex- 


75, Cheapside, 94, Fleet-street. 
*,* Shippers supplied, 


ME RIC AN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 


t embracing every variety of these superior “ Time Pieces,” im- 
ported directly from our old-established factory, enabling us to sell 
them one-third less than the usual price. Day Clocks from 12s. to 15s. 
Eight-day, 30s., : 
Also, the CHIL D's VELOCIPEDE, a new American invention for 
the amusement and exercise of children. It combines the Pony and 
Carriage, and by graceful exereise promotes muscular developement of 
the arms and chest. 
Sold by the Manufae turers | aes Importers, ROGERS and Co., 545 and 
, New ( ’xford-stree t. 
KYA ANS’S ELY YSIAN SHIRT, 
4 13, New Bond-street. 
“The cut of this garment is new and original, possessing considerabk 
merit.”—-Bentley’s. 
“ This differs materially from older makes. We have tried them, and 
heartily recommend them to all our readers." —C. Journal. 
Detailed List and Mode of Measure ment, post f free. 


change, 

















Six for 40s., 














Nort Money returned if not : approved. 
J. BELL and Co., sole Inventors and Pre- 
© parers of the unique VE ABLE EXTRACT, which perfectly 
cleanses from Scurf or Dandriff, effectually prevents the Hair from 
falling off or becoming grey, warranted to produce all that can be 
desired for its beauty and preservation. 

Sold in bottles ls. and 2s. each; or a bottle equal to six at Is. sent 
carefully packed, on receipt of a post-office order for 5s., made pay- 
able at the office, Tottenham-court-road, to J.J. BELL and Co., 17, 
Ernest-street, near the Collosseum, Regent’s-park, London. 

Agents wanted for town or country. 





Pr E C TACLES.—Self- Acting portable Spring 

Spectacles, that never slip from the face. Double action eye- 
glasses to open and clese with one hand, only to fix on the nose or place 
before the eyes at the option of the wearer, in Gold, Silver, and Steel 








frames. Inve’ sntions of the utmost importance for assisting and pre- 
serving the sight. Sold by all recogr 4 agents throughout the king- 
dom. Wholesale of the patentee, ANDERSON, 4, Thavies-inn, 





F 
and 56, rennet ened 9 Kent. 


Holborn, London: 








TERE :OSC OPES and STE RE Osc OPIC 
PICTURES.—BLAND and LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians 

and Photographical Instrument Makers, invite attention to their stock 
of STEREOSCOPES of all kinds and in various materials; also to 
their large assortment of STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES for the same 








in DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and Transparent Albumen Pic- | 
These Pietures, for minuteness of detail, and truth in | 


tures on GLASS. 
the representation of natural objects, are unrivatied. 
BLAND and LONG, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 


newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POOKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a dis- 











tance of from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to 
SPORTSMEN, 


GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price 1/. 10s. 





S.—A new and most important INVENTION in 
possessing such extraordinary powers, 
34 inches, with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's 
moons, Saturn's ring, and the double Stars. They supersede eve ry 
other kind, and are of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, 
Military purposes, &c. 

Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 

Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street, 


Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel 
Pore S TEA WARE HOU 
26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY. 
REDUCED PRICE OF TEAS. 
POPE and COMPANY continue-selling their Teas at the REDUC ED 
duty of FOURPENCE PER POUND, and strongly recommend the 
following descriptions as the BEST and most ec —— that can be 


TELESC “OP E “xy 








purchased. d. 
Best Congou Tea, reduced to ... 3 8 
Best Souchong ” 44 
Best Gunpowder ” 5 4 
Best Young Hyson ,, 48 
Best Plantation Coff 1 4 
Best Mocha ........005 1 5 





Delivered free in London all the suburbs. Two nee worth of 
Tea and Coffee forwarded free to all parts of England. 


HE TEA DUTY is now REDUCED, and 

we are enabled to sell prime Congou Tea at 3s. per Pound—the 

Best Congou Tea at 3s. 4d.——Rich rare Souchong Tea at 3s. 8d.—Good 

Green Tea at 3s. 4d. to 3s. 8d.—Prime Green Tea at 4s.—and delicious 
Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly recommend our Friends to buy Tea at our present 

aon, as Teas are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will save 

— best Plantation Coffee is now Ils. per Pound. 





The best Mocha 





Is, 4c 

‘Tena, Coffees, and all other Goods sent Carriage free, by our own 
Vans and Carts, if within Eight Miles; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices 
sent © we Free to any part of England, if to the Value of 40s. or 


upward: 
PHIL L IPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 
8, King William-street, City, London. 
A general Price Current sent free by post, on application. 


LBANY LAMP AND CAN DLE 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Rassian Wax Candles, 1s. per Ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 4d. per 
Ib., do riot require snuffing ; for ordinary purposes the Che apest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7d., Store Candles, 6d. per lb.; Express 
Pale Soap, very oldand dry, 54s. per cwt.; Good Yellow, 50s. 
Best Mottled .: Honey Soap, ls.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s. ; 
Scented soaps, Is. 6d. per lb,; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. 
superior to Sperm; Clarke’s Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
allon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
holesale price ; —— ef every description manufactured 
premises, for cash onk 
SAMUEL CL ARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
- -street, Regent's-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
1¢ olosseum., 


N.B.—Couutry orders, amounting to 16/. or upwards, Carriage Free. 











all othe: 








COMFITS and LOZENGES. 


a GOOD CARPET. | 


that some | 


and 44s,; | 


per gallon, | 


on the | 


STARCH, | 


LIFE 


AND FAMILY ENDOWMENT 


\ ITRE GENERAL 
NNUITY, 
ALL. 






ASSOCIATION, 
23, PALL} 
| Established 1845. 
| INCREASING ANNUITIES 
Annuities are granted by the Mitre, commencing at 6l. on each life 
nominated, increasing every year to the survivors in each class of 100 
members. The policies in each class vary in price with the age of the 
nominee or annuitant at entry. Example: In class B, of 100 members, 
of ages between 36 and 45, the price of each annuity policy re 40, 
is 1001. ; somewhat less for ages from 41 to 45; and somewhat more for 
the younger ages. The total annuity of 600/., granted in redemption 
| the aggr ate purchase-money of each class, is annually divisil 
among the surviving policy-holders ho rateably enjoy the whol 
the income. Thus, a person, aged 40, sinking 100/. on one policy, 
pa 1s an pore gy annuity of 61, increasing to 101, 201, 301, &c 
if he or his nominee be the last survivor, he will re 
an + anally ‘of 600/. per annum for the 1002, paid. 
» also open of 104 policies, 
For further particulars see the Pr rspectus, 
obtained at the Offices of the Company 
WILLIAM BR IDGE S, 
SPEC TAL NOTICE 
Intending Life Assurers, and Policy-holders in other ( 
invited to examine the Rates, Principles, and Provisions o 
JHE SCOTTISH PROVIDE Y T 
INSTITUTION, the only in which the j 
Mutual Assurance xe obtained at moderate prem 
establishment in 1837, it has issued upwards of 6000 P« 
Assurances exceeding 2.500,0001., a result the more satisfac 
indiscriminate Commission has been paid for it. 





atag 









lasses ar 
of which copies may be 


Actuary and Secretary. 





‘om ar ies, are 





Society 





iums. 
dlicies, 





RATES. 
dnnual Premium to Assure lOUL. at Death 


ge 25 30 35 40 45 45 
£1 18 0 £2 16 £2 6 £2 14 9 £3 5 9 fi 1 
It will be seen, on compurison, that the same Premium which, at 





r example, is charged in the other Scottish Mutual Offices for 
of 1000/. will secure in this Society a Policy for 1230/. 
PRINCIPLES. 
Ist. Premiums at ecrly and middle ages, about a fourth lower than 
those of other Mutual Societies. 
2nd. A more accurate adjustment of the rat 
several ages. 


Age 30, f 
Assurance 





s Of Premium to the 














d. A prineiple in the division of the surplus, more safe, equitable, 
and favourable to good Lives 
4th. Exemption from Entry-money 
Policies indisputable except on the ground of Fraud. 
PROGRESS DURING LAST TEN YEARS 

In Years, Number of New | Amount of New /Annual Premiums 
| Policies. Assurances on these. 
ee —— pentuibienioindenlietanainnts ae 

1843-44 566 £6,858 
} 1845-46 764 9,573 

1847-48 902 
} 1849-50 1,159 
| 1851-52 1,339 552,500 
| 

In all points of practice, as in provision for the indefeasibility of 





Polici facility of licence for travelling or residence abroad, and of 
obtaining advances on the value of the Policies, the regulations of the 
Society, as well as the administration, are as liberal as is consistent 
with right principle. 

Copies of the Fifteenth Annual Report, nesting aStaterass t of the 


Principles of the Institution, Form of Proposal, aud every information, 








r 
may be obtained free, on application at the Head Office in Edinburgh, 
or at the Office in London, 12, MOORGATE- EET. 

| GEORGE GR AN t, Resident Secretary 





ASSUR- 
Y-LANE, LONDON. 
PROFITS 


| SOL ICITORS and GENERAL LIFE 
J ANCE SOCIETY, 52, CHANCER 





| At the Annual General Meeting of this Society,"held on the 31st day of 
May, 1853, a Bonus, of which the following are examples, was de- 
clared :— 


| AGE WHEN ASSURED, 25. 


Per-centage of 
Reversionary 
Bonus on the 


Amount of | Reversion- 


5um now 





| Premiums ary Amount of 
Assured. Premiums 
i paid Bonus paid. 

| .& « &@ z£ r £.s 2 
} 153 8 4 815 1 1085 15 1 
los Tl 8 6 2 7 1063 2 7 
615 0 39 0 1 1039 O 1 
2118 4 13 7 8 1013 7 8 





AGE WHEN ASSURED, 60. 

Per-centage of 
Reversionary 
Bonus on the 


Sum 





Amount of | Reversion- 


Sum now 








Premiums ary Amount of 
Assured Premiums 
paid Sonus paid, 
£ Zea é. £e 2. La @ 
7 1000 | 494 7 6 157 4 5 1157 4 5 
) 1000 | 353 2 6 115 10 6 115 10 6} 
3 1000 | 21117 6 71 710 1071 7 10 
1 1000 7012 6 2410 8 1024 10 8 34°739 


The next Division will be in 1856, and afterwards triennially 


ASSURANCE, | 





The Assured participate in Profits even if one Premium only has been | 


| paid. 
| Policies free af Stamp Duty and INDISPUTABLE, except in case of 


fraud. CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary 








PROFESSION TAL PROTECTION. 


Clergymen, Solicitors, Medical Practitioners, 
Literary Gentlemen, and Others, 


QE 2XCURED a PROVISION in the 





ing their Ordinary Occupation, 
Annual Premium to the 


| Law Property Assurance and Trust 
Society. 


= Healthy and Diseased Lives Assured on Advantageous | 


by Payment of a trifling 
| 


Terms. 
WILLIAM NEISON, Actuary and Secretary, 
| 30, Essex-street, Strand, London, | 





FOR Vv ARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 
So RGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS 

J KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding a permanent, efficient, and unvarying support 
under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging; 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes. 
} ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 
after accouchement, are admirably adapted for giving adequate sup- 


port with extreme lightness—a point little attended to in the compara- 
| tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

| Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
— sles sent by post from. the sole Mannfacturers, POPE and PLANTER 
Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospital, 


| Frames, 21s.; 


and | 





| 
0-place, 


4, 
| pang 


| guished from sterling Silver. 


event of Permanent Sickness, or Disability from follow- | 


| POSTAGE 


oust published, price 2s.; post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRH(@A:: its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds that 
are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and effectual 
cure of this disease. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: AYLOTT and Co. 8, Paternoster-row. 
VINEGAR is f 


R IMMEL’S TOILET far 


Superior to Eau de Cologne as a refreshing and tonic lotion for 
the toilet, or bath, a reviving scent, and a powerful disinfectant for 
apartments and sick-rooms. {ts numerous useful and sanitary pro- 
perties render it an indispensable requisite in all families. y 

Price 2s. 6d. and 5s.; sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, 
E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerard-street, Soho, London. 


and by 


*,* Be sure to ask for “ Rimmel's," as there are many counterfeits, 
S¢ ‘HWEPPE’S SODA, POTAS S, and 
h MAGNESIA WATERS, and ABRATED LEMONADE, continue 





to be manufactured upon the largest scale at their several Establish- 


ments in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. The celebrity of these 
well-known Waters, and the preference they universally command, 
are evidences that their original superior quality over all others is well 


sustained. 


Every Bottle is protected by a Label with the Name of 
their Firm, without which none is genuine, and it may be had of 
nearly all respectable Chemists throughout the Kingdom. Imperters 


of the German Seltzer Water, 
Twenty Years. 


direct from the Springs, as for the last 


51, Berners-street, London. 


Q Ruy RUV VE’S SELTZER, VICHY, MARIEN- 
A BAD, and other MINERAL WATERS.—ROYAL GERMAN SPA, 
BRIGUTON.—Under Her Majesty's Es ial Patronage.—STRUVE 
and Co. respectfully inform the Medieal Profession and the Public that 
their PUMP-ROOM and PROMEN ADES. facility for a 














, offering every 





Conrse of Mineral Waters, as perfect and benefic jal as at the Natural 
Orders for 





Springs, are now open for the Twenty-ninth 

STRUVE'S bo ttled Mineral Waters continue to 

WAUGH and CO. Chemists to the Queen, 

London, and by numerous other respectable houses in Lon 

Provincial Towns, where a Prospectus may be obtained gratis. 

CAUTION.—To guard against worthiess imitations, the Publie wil 

| please to observe that the name of STRUVE is on the label, as well as 
ou both sides of the red ink Stamp over the cork, which has the words 
“Royal German Spa, Brighton,” under the Royal Arms. 


Season 














D® PE RE IRA.—This late emine nt Physician’s 

opinion of HARDS’ FARINACEOUS FOOD for Infants and 
Invalids : 

have carefully examined, and repeatedly prescribed 
Farinaceous Food’ (see Pereira’s Treatise on Food and Diet, pages 
309 and 473, &c.), which is prepared from the most nutritious of the 
cereal grains. It combines both nitogenised and non-nitrogenised 
alimentary principles, and forms a very valuable food ee a and 
invalids. ‘JOHN PEREIRA, M.D., 
“ Assistant Physician to the cies ‘Hospital 

7, Finsbury-square, July 1, 1843.’ 

Sold by chemists and druggists, patent medicine vendors, tea dealers, 
and Italian warehousemen, in Is. and 2s. packets, and tin cases 7s. 6d. 
each. Observe—All genuine packets and cases are signed “Jas. 
Hards,” and manufactured at the Royal Victoria Mill, Dartford, Kent. 


re re Sd r 
} ICHARD ATTENBOROUGH, 
/ Jeweller, Silversmith, and Watchmaker, 68, Oxford-street, four 
doors west of Wells«street, having completed the enlarging of his 
premises, begs to offer to his friends and the public generallyall the 
advantages of increased accommodation for earrying on business, <— 
a to draw attention to his STOCK of ELECTRO-PLAT? 
2S, made of the best white metal, properly hs amemiven® 
aily ered by Elkington’s process. 








‘ Hards’ 

























Fiddle Thread Lily or King’s 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Electro Silver Plated £440 zs. d. £s ad 
Table forks, per dozen ..... 116 0 2% 0 36 6 
| Table spoons, per dozen ... 16 0 218 0 35 0 
Dessert spoons, per dozen 180 25 0 21 0 
Dessert forks, per dozen .. 1380 250 210 0 
Gravy spoons, per pair @Mu 0 110 160 
Soup ladle, each.. ou oO 019 0 140 
Fish Knife, each eu e 019 0 13 0 
Sauce ladies, the s 018 0 140 1380 
Salt spoons, the set of four 070 09 6 ou @ 
Tea spoons, per dozen .. 120 110 0 16 Oo 
Sugar tongs, per pair .. 03 6 056 066 
£11 0 6 £16 4 ¢ 40 £19 4 6 

GIL ,VER SUPERSEDED and ROBBERY 


PREVENTED y, RICHARD and JOHN SLACK'S 
SHEMICALLY URIFIED NICKEL SILVER, 
ac eon ledged to be the pee" metal in existence at one-twelfth the 
price of Silver, made into every article for the table, as Cruet-frames, 
Teapots, Candlesticks :— 


Fiddle Strongest Thread King’s 
Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern, 
Table Spoons and Forks, 
per Dozen -- 12s. and 15s. eve 23s. 30s, 
Dessert ditto ditto 10s. and 13s 16s, 21s. 25s. 
Tea Spoons ditto 5s. and 6s. Ss. Ils. 12s. 


A sample Tea-Spoon sent free on receipt of Ten Postage-stamps, 
BALANCE IVORY TABLE KNIVES. 


rar 3 Desserts, Carvers. 
d. fs x dad 
3} inch Handle, per Dozen . 10 0 9 0 366 
3zinch ditto ditto - = © 10 0 46 
3jinch ditto ditto 16 0 13 0 5 6 
4ineh ditto ditt . 20 6 M6 60 
Nickel Handles, King’s Pattern 22 6 Is 6 6 6 


Kitchen ditto, from 6s. 6d. per dozen. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK also solicit an imspection of thelr 
extensive Stock of NICKEL SILVER WARES, Electroplated by 
Messrs. Elkington and Co.'s Patent Process, which cannot be distin- 
Their Stock also consists of Paper and 
Japan Tea-trays, Palmer's Candle Lamps, Dish Covers, as well as 
every article in Furnishing Ironmongery ; every article marked in 
plain figures, at such prices that will fully convince purchasers of tho 
advantages of purchasing at their Establishment 

A most elegant assortment of Bronzed Fenders, at prices that. defy 
competition. 

Their Catalogue of Drawings and Prices may be had gratis, or sent 
post free. Orders above 22 sent carriage-free, per rail, within 200 
miles. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND (Opposite Somerset 
louse 


B). 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 


~ TRONG ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS and 
FORKS, and every useful and elegant article forthe Table and Side- 
board.—CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street-Within, and 41 
and 42, Barbican, manufactures Fourteen different pattern Spoons and 
Forks, and on receipt of E1iGHT POSTAGE STAMPS continues to send 
free a sample TEA SPOON of his ALBATA PLATE, or for vb seg 
STAMPS sends a superior Electro-Silver ‘Teaspoon, 
sample, with the various drawings, and his price current. C. WAT! SON 
particularly invites families purchasing to inspect his choice and unique 
Stock of Goods. Albata Tea Spoons, 5s. 6d. per dozen; Dessert Spoons 
and Forks, 12s. 6d.; Table ditto, 16s. 6d.; Tea Pots, 24s. each; Cruet 
Candle-sticks, 15s. 6d. per pair. Old plated goods made 
perfectly equal to new by the electro process. 

A GOLD WATCH, GOLD CHAIN, and a GOLD KEY, for Seyen 
Guineas.—This useful Present, for a Lady or Gentleman, is fitted ina 
morocco case lined with silk velvet. C. W. also renders an extremely 
good Horizontal Silver Watch for 52s.—the above are warranted. His 
Stock of Watches are all perfected under his own superintendence, and 
comprise Lever, Horizontal, and Duplex Escapements,—in Gold, from 
5 Guineas to 27 Guineas; im Silver, from 52s. to 12 Guineas. A Gold 
Guard Chain r. yards long. 25s. A sterling Gold Wedding Ring and 
Guard, 2ls. A splendid stock of Gold Chains, Gem Rings, &c, of the 
most unique patterns. On receipt of a draft or Pest-office order, goodg 
will be sent by return, carriage free, to any part of the kingdom. 

Observe the Addrees,—_CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopagate-street- 
Within, Lendon. 
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T. Bosworth’s Recent Publications. 
HARACTERISTICS of the late DUKE of 


WELLINGTON, apart from his Military Talents. By the Right 
Hon. the Eari DE GREY, K.G. 8vo. cloth. (Nearly ready.) 
London : THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 


(\AVALRY; its History and Tactics. By 


J Captain NOL AN, 15th Hussars, 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 
half-bound, 10s. 6d. 


ndon : 





THOMAS BoswoORTH, 215, Regent-street. 


to the CAMP at CHOBHAM: 


By CHARLES 





GUIDE 
with Hints on Military Matters for —— 


MACFARLANE. 12mo. cloth, ls. 6d., or by 
London: THOMAS BosworTH, 215, IN street. 


R. HOFFMAN’S CHRONICLES OF 
CARTAPHILUS the WANDERING JEW, embracing the His- 
tory of nearly Nineteen Centuries. Vol. I. royal 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
ndon : THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 
HE ‘SPECTATOR. A New Edition with 
Biographical and Critical Preface, and Explanatory Notes ; 


well printed, and to be completed in 4 vols. Vol. I. is now ready, 


rice 2¢. 6d. sewed, or 3s. cloth. 
?P 
London ; THOMAS BosworTH, 215, Regent-street. 











PPHE SPECTA’ TOR is also publishing in 20 

monthly parts, price 6d. Part II. is now ready. 

London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, _Regent-strest. 

THOMAS ‘CARLYLE on the NIGGER 
QUESTION, 12mo. sewed, 

London : THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, ou ~street. 











Me 


\HRIS’ TINE VAN AMBERG. — By 1 
Countess D'ARBOUVILLE. 12mo. Sewed, ls. 
London: THOMAS BoswORTH, 215, Regent-street. 


HE PREDICTED DOWNFALL of the 
TURKISH POWER, the Preparation for the Return of the Ten 
Tribes. By the Rev. G. 8. FABER, B.D. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. or by post, 


2s. 6d. 


the 





London: Tuomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 





HE REVIVAL of the FRENCH 
EMPERORSHIP anticipated from the NECESSITY of PRO- 
PHECY. By the a" G. 8. FABER, B.D. Fourth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 


cloth, 2s., or by post, 2s. 6d. 
London: THOMAS BoswortTH, 215, Regent-street. 
O* 


“ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. A 

Prize Essay of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Session 1852-53. By JAMES T. KNOWLES, jun. 8vo. sewed, price 6d. 
Tendon: “THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 

“ &E: ” By the Lady EMMELINE STUART 


WORTLEY. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
London: THOMAS Bosw ORTH, 215, Regent-street. 














Rv ARCHER GURN EY’S POEMS. 
SPRING. Il6mo. sewed, 2s, 6d. 
London : Toms 43 BosworTH, 215, Regent-street. 


REV. CHARLES “BEECHER’S REVIEW o 
the “SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS.” Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. or 
by post, ™, 





don: TiioMAS BosworTH, 215, Ragent-strect. 


> xT . ~ * ~ 
ME. HENRY SPICER’S SIGHTS and 
SOUNDS, the MYSTERY of the Day: comprising an Entire 
History of the Americ an Spirit Manifestations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 








N R. HENRY SPICER’S FACTS and 
AV. FANTASIES ; a Sequel to “ Sights and Sounds.” Crown 8vo. 


sewed, 2s. or by post ‘es, 


London: THOMAS Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 





‘A. CRUISE in the MEDITERRANEAN on 
BOARD an AMERICAN FRIGATE. By N. PARKER WILLIS. 


Feap. 8vo. sewed, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; or by post 6d. extra. 
London : THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 





N 


Edition. 











FREEDLEY’S PRACTICAL 
TREATISE on BUSINESS; or, How to Get Money, BSixth 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. 

London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 


(\ASES of CONSCIENCE. By PASCAL the 


R. 











YOUNGER. 6th Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. or by post 4s. 
London; THOMAS BuswortTH, 215, Regent-street. 
N GU IZOT on the FINE ARTS. With 
e Ilustrations by G. SCHARF, jun. 8vo. cloth, l4s, 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 
HE RIFLE; its Uses and Advantages in 


War, in the Volunteer Service, and in Sporting Pursuits. By LONG 
RANGE. 8vo. sewed, Is. 6d. or by pont 2s. 
mdon: THOMAS BOsworTH, 215, Regont-sireet. 





N 





R. REY NOLDS'S § STANDARD COOK, con- 
taining upwards of 700 Practical Receipts in Cookery and 100 
im Confectionery. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

London: THOMAS BoswortTH, 215, Regent-street. 


HUNDRED TALES for CHILDREN. 
Translated from the German of Christoph Von Schmid. By 
FRANCIS B. WELLS. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Second 
Edition. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-sireet. 





~ YOUNG TRAVELLER'S JOURNAL of a 


TOUR in NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. With sixteen Ilus- 














‘wations. 12mo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
London: THOMAS 8 BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 
"THE ART of CONVERSATION. By 
Captain ORLANDO SABERTASH. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 
24, 6d.; or by post, 3s. 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 
r hu E LIFE of. WALLENSTEIN, DUKE of 
FRIEDLAND. By Lieut.-Col MITCHELL. Second Edition, 
crown 8yvo. cloth, 5s. 
kanten : THOMAS BOswWoRTH, 215, Begent- ~street. 
DROF ESSC R 'THIERSC H’S HIS’ TORY of 


the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Vol. I. The Church in the Apostolic 
Age. Translated from the Y yap by THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq., of the 
Scottish Bar. 12mo. cloth, 6s, 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, ™, b, Regent-street, 





TTHE REY. % WILMOTT’S PRECIOUS 
STONES; Aids to Reflection from Prose Writers of the 16th, 
17th, and 18th Centuries. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


UGHT THERE TO BE an ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH IN IRELAND? And is that which is Established a 
Benefit and an Utility, or a Grievance and a Badge of Slavery? By 
the Rev. SOMERSET L. C. TOWNSEND, Rector of Painstown, county 
Meath, and Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
8vo. sewed, price ls.; by post, Is. 4d. in stamps. 
Dublin: WILLIAM B. KELLY, 8, Grafton-street. 


T OCKE’S INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 
4 Cheap Issue, at 1s, 6d. per Volume, 

The Series consists of the following Interlinear Translations ; with 
the Original Text, in which the quantity of the doubtful Vowels is 
denoted ; Critical and Explanatory Notes, &c. 





LATIN. 
1, PHEDRUS'S FABLES OF ESOP. 
2. OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. Book I, 
3. VIRGIL’S ID. Book I. 
4. PARSING LESSONS TO VIRGIL. 
CZESAR'S INV — OF BRITAIN. 








4. 
. LUCIAN'S DIALC GU "ES. Selections. 
A THE ODES OF ANACREON, 
3. “yet ty ILIAD. Book I. 
4. PARSIN ESSONS TO HOMER. 

5. XENOPHO MEMORABILIA. Book I. 
6. HERODOTUS'S HISTORIES. Selections. 
FRENCH. 

SISMONDI: The Battles ooh ressy and Poictiers. 


JER} 
STORIES FROM GERMAN WRITERS. 
*,* An ESSAY, explanatory of the System, 12mo. swd. 6d. 
WAL TON and MABERLY, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, lvy-lane. 








WORKS BY P. F. MERLET, 
Professor of French in University College, London. 


I. 
\RAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


. New Edition. 12mo. 5s. ‘ A 


KEY to MERLET’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


New and Corrected Edition. ae bound. 3s. 


LE TRADUCTEUR; ati Historical, Dramatic, 


and Miscellaneous Selections from the best French Writers, &c. New 
6d. 


Edition. 12mo. 5s. 
IV. 

DICTIONARY of DIFFICULTIES of the 
—— LANGUAGE. New and Enlarged Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
V. 

STORIES from FRENCH WRITERS. In- 


terlinear (from Merlet's “ Traducteur.”) 12mo. 2s. 
Vi. 

FRENCH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED in 
ALPHABETICAL ORDER. With Copious Examples. (From the 
“ Dictionary of Difficulties.”) 12mo. cloth 2s, 6d. 

London ; WALTON and MABERLY, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, 
Ivy-lane. 





NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES, EDITED BY DR. 
WM. SMITH, 


Classical Examiner at the University of London. 
I. 
R. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of 


GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By various Writers. 
Second Edition. 500 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 42s. 


II. 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY 


Dr. WM. of 
GREEK and ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By various 
yriters. 500 Woodcuts. 3 vols. medium 8vo. 5i. 15s. 6d. 
Itt. 
Dr. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of 


By various Writers. Tlus- 


GREEK and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 
Quarterly 


trated with Coins, Plans of Cities, Districts, Battles, &c. 
Parts. Medium 8vo. L to VIL, 4s. each, are ready. 


IV. 
SMITH’S NEW CLASSICAL 
BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. 
New and Cheaper 


Dr. WM. 
DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, 
Compiled and abridged from the larger Works. 


Edition. vo. 15s. 
Vv. 

Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSI- 
CAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the larger Work. Cheaper 
Edition, with 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER _DIC- 
TIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. New and 


Cheaper Edition, with 200 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 
London : WALTON and MABERLY ; and JOHN MURRAY, 





ust published. 

E LECTRO- PHYSIOLOGY; a Scientific, 

4 Popular, and Practical Treatise on the Pr eveutlbil, Causes, and 
Cure of Disease; or, Electricity as a Curative Agent, supported by 
Theory and Fact, by 2 GERSHOM HUFF; with numerous illustra- 
tions, 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6 

PRISMAT Ics. By RICHARD HAYWARDE. 
Exquisitely illustrated with Wood Engravings, 12mo. cloth 7s. 

DIGEST of the LAWS, CUSTOMS, MAN- 
NERS, and INSTITUTIONS of the ANCIENT and MODERN 
NATIONS. By Professor ga DEW, late President of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, U.S. America. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 
AP’ PLETON' 8 POPULAR LIBRARY 
LIFE and MEMORIALS of DANIEL WEBSTER. 


From the New York eee oe 2 vols. cee cloth, 7s. 


lately publisher 
OVERMAN’S (F) TRE ATISE on METAL- 
LURGY; comprising Mining and General and Particular Metallurgical 
Operations, with a Description of Charcoal, Coke, and Anthracite Fur- 
naces, Blast Machines, Hot Blast, Forge Hammers, Rolling Mills, &c. &c. 
By FREDERICK OVERMAN, Mining Engineer, Author of “ A Trea- 
tise on Iron,” &c. 8vo. cloth, 28s. f 

OLLENDORFF; or, Learning to Read, Write, 
and Speak the Spanish Language. By VELASQUEZ and SIMONNE. 
1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

KEY to Ditto, 5s. 6d. 

A NEW SPANISH READER, being a Sequel to 
Ollendorff's Method of nee to Read, Write, and Speak the Spanish 
Language. 12mo. bound, 

A NEW SPANISH "PHRA SE BOOK; an Easy 
Introduction to Spanish Conversation. 18mo. bound, 2s 

NEW GRAMMAR for SPANTARDS to 
learn English on the Ollendorff Systera. 12mo. bound, 12s. 

KEY to Ditto, 6s. 

KENDRICK’S (A. C.) GREEK OLLENDORFF. 


12mo. bound, 6¢ 
TOLON’S (M. T.) ELEMEN ITARY SPANISH 
12mo. bound, 


READER and TRANSLATOR. 
BUTLER’S SPANISH TE AC HER and COL- 
LOQUIAL PHRASE BOOK. 18mo. bour 
BADOR'S GRAMMAIRE ANGLAISE D'APRES 
LE SYSTEME D'OLLENDORFF, & I'Usage des Frangais. 12mo. 
bound, 6s. 
KEY to Ditto, separate, 2s. 6d. 





Loadon: Tu0mAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street, 


D. APPLETON and Co., 16, Little Britain 
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Ingram, Cooke, & Co.’s List of New Books 
for AUGUST :— 
HE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 


LIBRARY, Vol. XXX.—The Life of Alexander Pope, with Ex- 
tracts trom his Correspondence. By R. fr irs haley Esq. of ee 
ness. Illustrated with Portraits of disti 
| Pope, Scenes connected with the Poet’s Life and Works and Tacidents 
| See his Career. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; morocco extra, 7s. 6d. 

Great pains have been taken to render this edition accurate and com- 
plete. Several important mistakes of the previous Biographers and 
Editors of Pope have been rectified, and new information added. The 
Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, complete in three volumes uniform 
with “The Life,” are in preparation, and will shortly be published. 
Edited by R. Carruthers. 

London: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co. and all booksellers. 


HE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY NOVELIST. 
CHES of LIFE in the CAUCASUS. 


a RUSSE, many Years Resident amon, 4 Mountain Tribes. 
With Eight Page Engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
London: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co. and ail Sooksellers. 
\ JHITTINGTON and the KNIGHT 
SANSTERRE; or, the Hermit of Tottenham. A Tale of the 
hig ed Company. Foolscap 8vo., ornamental boards, ls.; cloth, 
s. 











TALES of the CITY OF LONDON, Vol. V. 


sees Rag AM, COOKE, and Co. and all Booksellers. 
UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, Part XX, 
HE LIF E of CHARLES XII. King of 
Sweden. By VOLTAIRE. And the Life of Lord Herbert of 
vanes: 7 with Frontispiece and Vignette. Price 1s. 
ndon : INGRAM, COOKE, and Co. and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, crown 8vo., ornamental wrapper, Is. ; cloth, ls. 
ANKEE HUMOUR and UNCLE SAM'S 


FUN. Edited by W. JERDAN, Esq. Wiustrated. 
London: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co., and all Booksellers. 








Ready this day, crown Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


ERN-LEAVES from FANNY’S 
PORTFOLIO. By FANNY FERN. (Sister to N. P. Willis.) 
With eight page Illustrations in Sepiatints, by BIRKETT FosTER. Of 
this work 15,000 have been sold in the United States: 6000 were ordered 
in advance of publication, and the demand is still increasing. 
London: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


V EBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Electric Science, with 100 cuts. Demy 8vo., cloth, 2s. 
Astronomy. By J. R. Hind, F.R.S. 74 cuts, 2s. 
Elements of Natural Philosophy. 300 cuts, 4s, 
Architectural Drawing-Book. 260 cuts, 2s. 
Geography, with nine maps, and 100 cuts. 3s. 
Ditto, coloured. 
Drawing-Book. 300 cuts, 2s. 
Euclid, with numerous diagrams. 2s. 
Practical Geometry, with numerous diagrams. 2s. 
Mechanics and Mechanism. 25) cuts, 2s. 
First Lessons in Arithmetic. 2s, 
London Reading Book. 9st thousand. 250 cuts, 2s. 
London Instructor. 3lst thousand. cuts, 23. 
London Spelling Book. 160th thousand, 200 cuts, Is. 
Ditto, coloured. 2s. 
Wade's Handbook to the Pianoforte. 4to. cloth, 6s. 
Illustrated New Testament, with two maps. 5s. 
London: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co., and all booksellers. 














pA ROCHIAL FRAGMENTS relating to the 
PARISH of WEST TARRING and the CHAPELRIES of 
HEENE — DURRINGTON, in the County of SUSSEX; including a 
Life of THOMAS & BECKETT, and some Account of the learned 
JOHN SELDEN. (Published in Aid of the Restoration of the Church 
of West Tarring.) By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D., Vicar of West 
Tarring, Sussex. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. Clerical Synods and Convocation. 1s. 
2. Plain Protestant's Manual. 4s. 6d. and 3s, 
3. Plain Christian's Manual. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 
4. Pastoral Letter on Roman Catholic Aggression. 2nd Edit. 2d. 
5. Plain Practical Sermons. 2 vols, 8vo. 23s 
6. Teaching of the Prayer Book. > Pe 
7. Assize Sermons, Lewes, 1845. 2s. 
8. High Churchman of the Old iabost and Good Digsenter of the 
Old School. ls. Longmans. 
RIVINGTONS, London. 


RECENT 2 Oo 8m, 


Messrs. SAU NDERS 7: OTLEY, Conduit-street. 
1qE ANC JHE DE BOURBON. By W ILLIAM 


GE RTRU DE AND EMMELINE. By a MAN- 
CHESTER LADY 

GADARA: a Poem. 

IRENE. By CHARLES WALKER. 

AHAB THE APOSTATE. By P. LEICESTER. 

MOMENTS OF CONSOLATION. 

HANNO: a Tragedy. 


Also, now ready, 

To WRITERS of FICTION, POEMS, DRAMAS, 
PAMPHLETS, SERMONS, ESSAYS, &c.—HOW to PRINT and WHEN 
to PUBLISH: Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Pos- 
sessors of Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books intended 
for general circulation or private distribution. Sent post-free to orders 
inclosing twelve stamps, addressed to Messrs, SAUNDERS and OTLEY, 
Publishers, Conduit-street. 


NEW and IMPROVED EDITIONS of HILEY'S ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
A New and anes an a to the Steredtype Edition of 


e Gramma 10. price 1s. 9d. cloth. 
BRIDGMENT ‘OF HILEY’S ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR: together with appropriate Questions and Exer- 














cises progressively arranged and — into a. By I RICHARD 
HILEY, Principal of the Leeds Colleg Cc 1 School. 
The Sixth Edition, much enlarged and hed 
By the same Author, New and Improved Edi 2 
ENGLISH GR AMMAR and STY LE: with 
Advice on the Artai ion of Knowledge. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
EXERCISES prone to a pds ENG +LISH 


GRAMMAR. 12mo. Price Half-a-Crown.—KE 

PRACTIC AL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Part 
I., or JUNIOR SER 

PRACTIC: AL. “ENGLISH COMPOSI SITION. Ps a 


n Introduction 


“ihe | CHIL D's J FIRST ENG TLISH GRAMMAR. 
The CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. 18mo. 


ice 9d. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. 18mo. price 2¢. 
ELEMENTS of LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo. 


ice 3s 
PARITHMETICAL COMPANION. 


KEY, 1s. 6d. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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